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SOME SENTIMENTS AND SAYINGS OF GROVER 
CLEVELAND. 


IN no country in the world has politics produced a larger supply 
of phrases and catchwords than in the United States. In no 
other, perhaps, have public men said more things which took on 
the form of epigram. There seems to be something in our poli- 
tics, in the picturesqueness of our national life, and in the varied 
wants and interests of our people, that promotes this form of ex- 
pression. Scarcely a man has risen to eminence in this country, 
who has not left some saying that for the time being passed almost 
into a proverb. Most of these have been creditable, others have 
been the impression of the selfish side of the man. The memory of 
Henry Clay lives to-day mainly because he is supposed to have 
declared that he ‘‘ would rather be right than President.” And 
Mr. Blaine is likely to live because he said ‘Burn this letter,” 
or that he had “cast an anchor to windward,” or that he had 
‘‘never been a dead-head in any enterprise.” Even Rutherford B. . 
Hayes has left one saying in “ He serves his party best who serves 
his country best,” which will probably be remembered long after 
its author’s excellent services in the State of Ohio are forgotten, 
and when nobody will care to remember any more that he was the 
beneficiary of a stolen Presidency. . 

It has, however, fallen to the lot of few men to contribute to 
current discussion and to political literature so many strong, virile 
phrases and epigrams as has Grover Cleveland in his public career 
since his election as Mayor of Buffalo in November, 1881. The 
things that he had said are merely a collection of the vigorous 
sentiments and sayings of a man who, while he never strains 
after effoct, nor writes or speaks merely for the sake of talking, 
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still has ideas, convictions, and courage. It isnot probable that Mr. 
Cléveland ever sat down with the purpose of ‘composing a sentence 
that should be considered epigrammatic in form ; but he has never 
shirked a question or an issue when it arose. Consequently, from 
the earliest days of his public career, he has always said what he 
had to say in short, crisp sentences, plain, to the point, without 
evasion, with almost no attempt at style or fine expression, the very 
condensation, as it were, of common-sense. He has always had, 
too, a strong prescience on public questions, the gift of foreseeing _ 
what the situation demanded; and next to this, he has had the 
faculty of characterizing it fitly in terms that the people recognized 
as the earnest, honest opinions of an earnest and honest man. 
His speeches and letters have been brief statements of political 
doctrine by a practical man; not the elaborate declarations and 
arguments of a doctrinaire. He has always recognized that “ It is 
a condition that confronts us, not a theory.” It is by reason of this 
that his words have assumed a sort of authoritative or epigram- 
matic form, and have thus turned themselves into the shape of 
texts from which other and more verbose men could preach sermons, 
or upon which they might write disquisitions. This has been the 
result, not of studied efforts to say smart things ; they have come 
as logically from his pen as does a conclusion from its premises. 

The terms, phrases and words used by him that have passed into 
our political literature, and become familiar quotations—contribu- 
tions to our forms of thought—are large in number. From his 
advocacy of Civil Service Reform came naturally the phrases, 
“ offensive partisans,” “ pernicious activity,” and “ obtrusive parti- 
sanship.” From his horror of corruption and his inherent honesty, 
it was as natural that he should characterize bribery as a ‘‘ perni- - 
‘cious agency,” as that he should declare that ‘‘ the franchise is not 
debauched in the interest of good laws and honest government.” 
As the consistent advocate of honest labor, he could say with perfect 
propriety that “Labor is the capital of our workingmen,” and that 
“tenor lies in honest toil.” With his early training as the son of 
a clergyman, no one would be surprised for him to declare that “A 
citizen is the better business man if he is a Christian gentleman,” 
or that “Our public life can no more be higher and purer than the 
life of the people, than a stream can rise above its fountain or be 
purer than the spring in which it has its source.” 

So, too, it might have been predicted with reasonable certainty, | 
by any political prophet, that the man who, in October, 1884, when 
a candidate for the Presidency, could lay down the doctrine that 
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“Every cent taken from the people beyond that required for their 


_ protection by the Government is no better than robbery,” might, in 


the natural course of events, issue the challenge comprised in the 
message of 1887, and stake his fortunes upon it by demanding that 
“Our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable and _ illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and 
amended,” or that he should say in 1888, in accepting a nomina- 
tion on this issue, that ‘‘ Our people ask relief from the undue and 
unnecessary burden of tariff taxation now resting upon them. 
They are offered instead — free tobacco and free whiskey. ‘They ask 
for bread and they are given a stone.” So, too, “The communism 
of combined wealth and capital, the outgrowth of overweening 
cupidity and selfishness,” is but a logical deduction—expressed in 
the form of a biting epigram—from the principles upon which the 
political career of the man is based. 

The man who did everything in his power to check the tendency 
toward the pauperism of the soldier, could consistently declare that 
it was his desire to make “'T'he pension roll a roll of honor;” and 
with his courage he could afford to say so, as he could also declare 
his belief that ‘‘The true soldier is a good citizen,” or his later 
definition that “The best. soldier should be the best citizen.” 
So, too, knowing what a certain class of newspapers had done, 
the vicious methods they had employed, their deleterious effect 
upon the public taste and public honor, he could refer to them as 
those that ‘‘ violate every instinct of American manliness, and in 
ghoulish glee desecrate every relation of private life.’ When it 


‘came to his. contest with the United States Senate over appoint- 


ments in 1886, after that body had undertaken to enforce the dead 
and gone tenure of office act, it was only natural that he should 
refer to the laws then seeking resurrection as having for more 
than twenty years lain in “ innocuous desuetude.” : 

From the beginning of his career, and in thorough conformity 
with the principles of the political party to which he was attached, * 
it was only natural that he should insist that the power of govern- 
ment should not be appealed to in order to right every wrong or 
to relieve every form of suffering. When, therefore, an appropria- . 
tion bill came to him for signature, giving money for the purchase 
of seed for the State of Texas, he could lay down the principle 
that “‘ Though the people support the Government, the Govern- 
ment should not support the people.” So, too, acting upon the 
same principle, he uttered the maxim in the veto of a public 
building bill that ‘‘The Government is no an almoner of gifts 
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among the people.” Growing indignant at the attempt of Congress 
to pass a direct tax bill, he could find no more appropriate words 
in which to refer to it than to call it a “a sheer, bald gratuity.” 

For some years one man now prominent in public life has based 
nearly all his claims to prominence upon the declaration of his 

emocracy; but he was not the originator of the phrase, as indeed, 
no living man can be said to be. However, on June 24, 1884, in 
his reply to the speech of the Notification Committee appointed by 
the National Democratic Convention held in Chicago July 8th pre- 
ceding, Mr. Cleveland could say, “I am a Democrat—because I 
believe that this truth lies at the foundation of true Democracy:” 
and when, a few years later, still anxious to impress upon his party 
the sense of justice and right that it represents, he declared that 
“party honesty is party expediency,” he epitomized every principle 
that moved him and every policy that he had attempted to carry 
out in whatever public position he had been placed. Never trust- 
ing merely to outward signs of possible success, always insisting 
that good government can only come as the result of hard work 
and constant watchfulness on the part of its friends, it was logical: 
that he should take occasion only a few weeks ago, at a celebration of 
Jefferson’s birthday, to declare, ‘‘.Let us remember that the mission 
of our party is continued warfare.” 

A few years ago there was a great deal of wise discussicn as to the 
origin of the phrase, ‘‘ Public office is a public trust,” and some of 
Mr. Cleveland’s carping critics took occasion to declare that he had 
taken it from some old English law writer. Some traced it back to 
a Lord Chief Justice of England, and others to one public man or 
another; but neither Mr. Cleveland nor his friends ever so much as 
claimed the authorship of this phrase. There is no record in any 
of his public speeches that he ever used it in this form. The truth 
is that the phrase in its present form, while it bears a close relation 
to Mr. Cleveland’s public utterances, was the result of a mere acci- 
dent—the outcome of a typographical necessity. In 1884, two 
days after Mr. Cleveland had been nominated for president at 
Chicago, it was deemed desirable to issue a document, covering his 
political career, for immediate use by speakers and newspapers. 
As a result of this Col. Daniel 8. Lamont, for so many years the 
honored private secretary and the close personal and political friend 
of Mr. Cleveland, was assigned to this task. His assistant was the 
late Edgar K. Apgar, one of the brightest political students and 
most fascinating orators that the recent history of New York has 
shown. 
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The result was the preparation, in two days, of a document of 
thirty-six pages, containing a biography of the candidate, together 
with his utterances, classified by subjects. The title page was 
ornamented with a wood-cut of the candidate. So, late one night 
Colonel Lamont—an experienced reporter—found himself, as many 
« newspaper man before him had found, struggling with the typo- 
graphical difficulties of a heading. He wanted something that 
would describe not only the man, but the little book that dealt with 
his career. It must have in it just so many letters; no more, no 
~ less. So, after much study, looking many times over the contents 
of the pamphlet, writing this and that, trying one thing and then 
another, he finally found that the phrase “Public office, a public 
trust,” inside quotations, filled all of his requirements. He was 
content with his work, and this is the truth about the origin of the 
phrase upon which so much discussion was wasted. 

It was, however, a natural deduction from the sentiments of the 
candidate. In accepting the nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, in 
October, 1881, he had declared that ‘‘ Public officials are the trus- 
tees of the people.” In his first message to the Buffalo Common 
Council, January 2, 1882, he had reminded that body that they 
were ‘‘the trustees and agents of their fellow citizens.” In 
his first important veto as Mayor, June 26, 1882, he had declared, 
**We are fast gaining positions in the grade of public stewardship,” 
and in his letter accepting the nomination for Governor, October 
17, 1882, he had laid down the principle that “Public officers are 
the servants and agents of the people.” The nearest approach to 
this phrase that Mr. Cleveland has ever used was in his Bridgeport 
speech, October 30, 1884, when a candidate for President, in which 
he declared, ‘“‘ We hold from the people a sacred trust ;” but this 
was after the issue of the pamphlet in question. 

Mr. Cleveland has sometimes been credited also with the author- 
ship of the phrase, “Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation;” 
but neither he nor his friends ever claimed it. He quoted it in his 
letter of acceptance in 1888, but it was used originally in the 
National Democratic Platform for 1884, and was written by Abram 
_§. Hewitt, one of the ablest men in our recent public life. 


“PUBLIC OFFICE, A PUBLIC TRUST.” 


Public officials are the trustees of the people, and hold their places and exer- 
cise their powers for the benefit of the people. There should be no higher in- 
ducement to a faithful and honest discharge of public —_ —ASpeech accepting 
Nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, 1881. 
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It seems to me that a successful and faithful administration of the govern- 
ment of our city may be accomplished by constantly bearing in mind that we 
are the trustees and agents of our fellow citizens, holding their funds in sacred 
trust to be expended for their benefit; that we should at all times be prepared 
to render an honest account to them touching the manner of their expendi- 
- tures, and that the affairs of the city should be conducted as far as possible 
upon the same principles as a good business man manages his private concerns. 
—First Message to Buffalo Common Council, January 2, 1882. 


This is a time for plain speech, and my objection to the action of your 
honorable body now under consideration shall be plainly stated. I withhold 
my assent from the same, because I regard it as the culmination of a most 
barefaced, impudent and shameless scheme to betray the interests of the 
people and worse than to squander the public money. 


When cool judgment rules the hour, the people will, I hope and believe, 
have no reason to complain of the action of your honorable body, But clumsy 
appeals to prejudice or passion, insinuations, with a kind of low, cheap cun- 
ning, as to the motives and eg ee of others, and the mock heroism of 
brazen effrontery which openly declares that a wholesome public sentiment is 
to be set at naught, sometimes deceive and lead honest men to aid in the 
consummation of schemes which, if exposed, they would look upon with 
abhorrence. 

We are fast gaining positions in the grades of public stewardship. There is 
no middle ground. ‘Those who are not for the people either in or out of your 
honorable body are against them and should be treated accordingly.—First 
Important Veto as Mayor, Buffalo, June 26, 1882. 


Public officers are the servants and agents of the people to execute laws 
which the people have made, and within the limits of a Constitution which 
they have established. Hence the interference of officiais of any degree, and 
whether State or Federal, for the purpose of thwarting or controlling the 
pan wish, should not be tolerated.—Letter of Acceptance, Governor, Octo- 

77, 1882. 


I have heard it said that a farm or business never does better than when it 
is managed by its owner. So it is with your government. It accomplishes 
its purposes and operates well only when it is managed by the people and for 
the people. —Oswegatchie Fair, Ogdensburg, N. Y., October 5, 18838. 


Let us feel that the people are the rulers of the nation and not the office- 
holders whose sole ambition and purpose is private gain. Let us also feel 
that if the people give us the power of government we hold from the people 
a sacred trust.—Speech at Bridgeport, Conn., October 30, 1884. 


The interests now transferred to new hands are yours; and the duties newly- 
assumed should be performed for your benefit and your good. This you have 
the right to demand and enforce by the means placed in your hands, which 
you well know how to use; and if the public servant should always know that 
he is jealously watched by the people, he surely would be none the less faith- 
ful to his trust.—Jnaugural Address as Governor, January 1, 1883. 


In the exercise of their power and right of self-government they [a great and 
free people] have committed to one of their fellow-citizens a supreme and 
sacred trust ; and he consecrates himself to their service.—Inaugural Address 
as President, March 4, 1885. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The system of levying assessments for partisan purposes on those holding 
office or place cannot be too strongly condemned. Through the thin disguise 
of voluntary contributions, this is seen to be naked extortion, reducing the 
compensation which should be honestly earned and swelling a fund used to 
debauch the people and defeat the popular will.—Letter Accepting Nomination 
for Governor, October 7, 1882. 
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If places in the public service are worth seeking, they should be the reward 
of merit and well-doing, and the opportunity to secure them on this basis 
should be open to all. ose holding these places should be assured that their 
tenure depends upon their efficiency and fidelity to their trusts and they 
should not be allowed to use them for partisan purposes. The money they 
earn they should receive and be allowed to retain, and no part of it should be 
exacted from them by way of political assessment. It seems to me that very 
much or all that we desire in the direction of civil service reform, is included 
in the doctrine that the concerns of the state and nation should be conducted 
on business principles, and as nearly as possible in the same manner that a 
prudent citizen conducts his private affairs. If this principle is kept con- 
stantly in mind I believe the details of a plan by which its adoption may be 
secured, will, without much difficulty, be suggested.—Letier to Civil Service 
Reform Association, September, 1882. 


But many now holding such positions [Federal offices] have forfeited all 
a claim to retention, because they have used their places for party purposes, 
n disregard of their duty to the people, and because instead of being decent 
public servants, they have proved themselves offensive partisans, and unscru- 
pulous manipulators of local party management. The lessons of the past 
should be unlearned ; and such officials, as well as their successors, should be 
taught that efficiency, fitness, and devotion to omen duty, are the conditions 
of their continuance in public place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exer- 
cise of individual rights is the reasonable measure of their party service.— 
Letter to George William Curtis, December 25, 1884. 


Our citizens have the right to protection from the incompetency of public 
employés who hold their places solely as the reward of partisan service and 
from the corrupting influence of those who promise, and the vicious methods 
of those who expect such rewards.—Inaugural Address, March 4, 1885. 


Experience in its administration will probably suggest amendment of the 
methods of execution, but I venture to hope that we shall never again be re- 
mitted to the system which distributes public positions purely as rewards for 
partisan service. Doubts may well be entertained whether our government 
could survive the strain of a continuance of this system, which, upon every 
change of administration, inspires an immense army of claimants for office to 
lay siege to the patronage of government, engrossing the time of public officers 
with their importunities, spreading abroad the contagion of their disappoint- 
ment, and filling the air with the tumult of their discontent.—First Annual 
Message, December 8, 1885. 


The whining of a clerk discharged for indolence or incompetency, who, 
though he Yen his place by the worst possible operation of the spoils system, 
suddenly discovers that he is entitled to protection under the sanction of civil 
service reform, represents an idea no less absurd than the clamor of the appli- 
cant who claims the vacant position as his compensation for the most ques- 


‘tionable party work.—First Annual Message, December 8, 1885. 


Office-holders are the agents of the people, not their masters. Not only is 
their time and labor due to the government, but they should scrupulously 
avoid, in their political action as well as in the discharge of their official duty, 
offending, ed a display of obtrusive partisanship, their neighbors who have 
relations with them as public officials. : 

Individual interest and activity in political affairs are by no means con- 
demned. Office-holders are neither disfranchised nor forbidden the exercise 
of political privileges ; but their thay a are not enlarged, nor is their duty 
to party increased to pernicious activity, by office-holding.—Order to the Hxecu- 
tive Departments, July 14, 1886. 
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THE DUTY OF CITIZENSHIP. 


We boast of our citizenship to-night. But this citizenship brings with it duties 
not unlike those we owe our _—e, and our God. There is no better time 
than this for self-examination. He who deems himself too pure and holy to 
take part in the affairs of his city, will meet the fact that better men than he 
have thought it their duty todo so, He who cannot spare a moment in his 
greed and selfishness, to devote to public concerns, will, perhaps, find a well- 
grounded fear that he may become the prey of public plunderers ; and he who 
indolently cares not who administers the government of his city will find that 
he is living falsely, and im the neglect of his highest duty.—Speech at the 
Buffalo Semi-Centennial, July 3, 1882. 


Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch and close scrutiny of 
its public servants, and a fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and use- 
fulness. Thus is the people’s will impressed upon the whole framework of 
our civil polity—municipal, State, and Federal—and this is the price of our 
liberty and the inspiration of our faith in the Republic.—Jnaugural Address, 
Washington, March 4, 1885. 


Surely the splendid destiny which awaits a patriotic effort in behalf of our 
country will be sooner reached if the best of our thinkers and educated men 
shall deem it a solemn duty of citizenship actively and practically to engage 
in political affairs, and if the force and power of their thought and learning 
shall be willingly or a acknowledged in party management.—Aé 
Harvard College, November 9, 1886. 


I believe the complete benefits promised to the people by our form of gov- 
- ernment can only be secured by an exercise of the same spirit of toleration 
for each other’s rights and interests in which it had its birth. This spirit will 
prevail when the business men of the country cultivate political thought ; 
when they cease to eschew participation in political action, and when such 
thought and action are guided by better motives than purely selfish and exclu- 
= benefit.—Speech to the Philadelphia Commercial Hachange, September 16, 
1887. 


PRESERVATION OF THE NATIONAL HONOR. 


A nation seeking by any means to maintain its honor, dignity, and integrity 
is engaged in protecting the rights of its people ; and if in such efforts partic- 
ular interests are injured and special advantages forfeited, these things should 
-F patriotically borne for the public good.—Letter to George Steele, April 7, 
1887. 


A government does but half its duty when it protects its citizens at home 
and permits them to be imposed upon and humiliated by the unfair and over- 
reaching disposition of other nations.— Retaliation Message, August 23, 1888. 


We should be profoundly grateful that the elements which make up the 
strength and vigor of American citizenship, are so naturally related to our 
situation and are so simple. The intrigues of monarchy which taint the in- 
dividual character of the subject ; the splendor which dazzles the popular eye 
and distracts the attention from abuses and stifles discontent ; the schemes of 
conquest and selfish aggrandizement which make a selfish people, have no 
legitimate place in our national life. Here the plain people of the land are 
the rulers, Their investiture of power is only accompanied with the con- 
ditions that they should love their country, that they should jealously guard 
and protect its interests and fair fame, and that all the intelligence with which 
they are endowed should be devoted to an understanding of its needs and the 
promotion of its welfare.—Tiurman Birthday Address, November 13, 1890. 
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THE CORRUPTION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 


The expenditure of money to influence the action of the people at the polls, 
or to secure legislation, is calculated to excite the gravest concern. When 
this pernicious agency is successfully employed, a representative form of gov- 
ernment becomes a sham, and laws passed under its baleful influence cease to 
protect, but are made the means by which the rights of the people are sacri- 
ticed and the public bbagperg despoiled. It is useless and foolish to shut . -r 
eyes to the fact that this evil exists among us and the party which leads in an 
honest effort to return to better and purer methods will receive the confidence 
of our age and secure their support.—Letter of Acceptance as Governor, 


We proudly call ours a government by the people. It is not such when a 
class is tolerated which arrogates to itself the management of public affairs, 
seeking to control the people instead of representing them. Parties are the 
necessary outgrowth of our institutions; but a government is not by the 

eople when one party fastens its control upon the country and perpetuates 


‘its power by cajoling and betraying the people instead of serving them. A 


government is not by the people when a result which should represent the in- 
telligent will of free and thinking men is or can be determined by the shame- 
less corruption of their suffrages.—Letter of Acceptance of Presidential Nomi- 
nation, August 18, 1884. 


The franchise is not debauched in the interest of good laws and honest gov- 
ernment. It is by those who have special interests to subserve at the people’s 
expense, and not by those whose interests are in common with the masses, 
that the ballot is corrupted. There are no rich and powerful corporations in- 
terested in buying ‘‘ floaters ” or coercing employees to vote for a reformation 
of our tariff laws.—Interview in the Nashville American, February 11, 1890. 


LABOR AND AGRICULTURE, 


Those who make and execute the laws, join with those who toil from day to 
day with their hands in their several occupations—all alike engaged in build- 
ing up and protecting the State —Oswegaichie Fair, October 5, 1883. 


A true American sentiment recognizes the dignity of labor and the fact that 
honor lies in honest toil. Contented labor isan element of national prosperity. 
Ability to work constitutes the capital and the wage of labor the income of a 
vast number of our population, and this interest should be jealously pro- 
tected.— Letter Accepting Presidential Nomination, August 18, 1884. 


But the full advantage of that which may be yielded to a State by the toil 
and ingenuity of her people is not measured alone by the money value of the 
products. The efforts and the struggles of her farmers and her artisans not 
only create new values in the fieid of agriculture and in the arts and manufac- 
tures, but they at the same time produce rugged, self-reliant, and independent 
men, and cultivate that product which, more than all others, ennobles a State 
—a patriotic, earnest American citizenship.—Speech at Virginia Agricultural 
Fair, Richmond, October 12, 1886. 


The laboring man bearing in his hand an‘indispensable contribution to our 
core’ and progress, may well insist, with manly courage and as a right, upon 
e same recognition from those who make our laws as is accorded to an 
other citizen having a valuable interest in charge ; and his reasonable demands 
should be met in such a spirit of appreciation and fairness as to induce a con- 
tented and patriotic co-operation in the achievement of a grand national 

destiny.—Special Message on Strikes, April 22, 1886. 


Contented labor is capital’s best protection and faithful ally.—Annual Mes- 
sage, December, 1886. 
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Due regard should also be accorded, in any proposed readjustment, to the 
interests of American labor so far as they are involved. We congratulate our- 
selves that there is among us no laboring class, fixed within unyieldin 
bounds and doomed under all conditions to the inexorable fate of daily toil. 
We recognize in labor a chief factor in the wealth of the republic, and we 
treat those who have it in their oorrng, 2 citizens entitled to the most care- 
ful regard and thoughtful atiention. his regard and attention should be 
awarded them, not only because labor is the capital of our workingmen, justly 
entitled to its share of government favor, but for the further and not less im- 
portant reason, that the laboring man, surrounded by his family in his humble 
home, as a consumer, is vitally interested in all that cheapens the cost of livin 
and enables him to bring within his domestic circle additional comforts ome | 
advantages.—Second Annual Message, December, 1886. , 


Capital, though sometimes vaunting its importance and clamoring for the 
protection and favor of the government, is dull and sluggish, till, touched by 
the magical band of labor, it springs into activity, furnishing an occasion for 
Federal taxation and gaining the value which enables it to bear its burden.— 
Annual Message, December, 1886. 

In the midst of political turmoil, in the feverish anxiety of the marts of 
trade, and in the rush and hurry of financial operations, our agriculturists 
pursue the even tenor of their way at all times, furnishing the most stable 
support of our country’s prosperity, and quietly supplying the most reliable 
source of our greatness and strength. When our farmers are prosperous and 
contented, the welfare and advancement of the nation are secured.— Lette?’ to 
the Pennsylvania State Grange, August 29, 1888. 


Our workingmen, enfranchised from all delusions and no longer frightened 
by the cry that their wages are endangered by just revision of our tariff laws, 
will reasonably demand through such revision steadier employment, cheaper 
means of living in their homes, freedom for themselves and their children 
from the doom of perpetual servitude, and an open door to their advancement 
beyond the limits of a laboring class. Others of our citizens whose comforts 

‘and expenditures are measured by moderate salaries and fixed incomes, will 
insist upon the fairness and justice of cheapening the cost of necessaries for 
themselves and their families. -Annwal Message, December, 1888. 


Struggle as they may, our farmers cannot escape the conditions which fix 
the price of what they produce and sell, according to the rates which prevail 
in foreign markets, flooded with the competition of countries enjoying freer 
exchange of trade than we. The plausible presentation of the blessings of a 
home market should not deceive our depressed and impoverished agriculture. 
There is no home market for them which does not take its instructions from 
the seaboard, and the seaboard transmits the word of the foreign markets.— 
Letter to J. A. Hill, March 24, 1890. 


“‘THE DEMOCRATIC CREED.” 


Because I am a Democrat—and because I think no one has a right ai this 
time of all others to consult bis own inclinations as against the call of bis 
party and fellow-citizens, and hoping that I may be of use to you in your 
efforts to inaugurate a better rule of municipal affairs, I accept the nomination 
tendered to me. . . . I am assured that the result of the campaign upon 
which we enter to-day will demonstrate that the citizens of Buffalo will not 
tolerate the man or the party who has been unfaithful to public trusts.— 
Speech, Accepting Nomination for Mayor of Buffalo, 1881. 

The time-honored doctiines of the Democratic party are dear to me. If 
honestly applied in their purity I know the affairs of the government would 
be faithfully and honestly administered, and I believe that all the wants and 
needs of the people would be met. They have survived all changes, and good 
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and ee men have clung to them through all disasters as the hope of 
political salvation.—Speech at Manhattan Club tion, December 6, 1882. 


I believe in an open and sturdy partisanship, which secures the legitimate 
advantage of party supremacy; but parties were made for the people, and I 
am unwilling, knowingly, to give my assent to measures purely partisan 
which will sacrifice or endanger their interests.— Velo Message, April 9, 1883. 


We believe that the ascendency of genuine Democratic principles will in- 
sure a better government, and greater happiness and prosperity to all the 
people.—Serenade Speech at Albany, July 10, 1884. 


I am a Democrat—because I believe that this truth lies at the foundation of 
true Democracy. I have kept the faith—because I believe if rightly and fairly 
administered and applied, Democratic doctrines and measures will insure the 
happiness, contentment and prosperity of the people.—Jesponse to Notification 
of Nomination, Albany, July 29, 1884. 


His was true Democracy. It led him to meet boldly every public issue as 
it rose. With his conception of political duty he thought it never too early 
- and never too late to give battle to vicious doctrines and corrupt practices. 
He believed that pure and sound Democracy flourished and grew in open, 
bold, and honest championship of the interests of the people, and that it but 
feebly lived upon deceit, false pretenses, and fear. And he was right. His 
success proved him right, and proved, too, that the American people appre- 
ciate a courageous struggle in their defence.—Letter on Samuel J. Tilden, 
February 2, 1888. 


The only prec erence for the existence of any party is the claim that in 
principle and performance its object and purposes are the promotion of the 
public good and the advancement of the welfare and prosperity of our entire 
country. 

True Democracy, stanch in its adhesion to fundamental doctrine, is at the 
same time, in a proper sense, progressive. It recognizes our growth and ex- 
pansion and the birth of new thought and sentiment. It will judge them all 
by safe standards, and in all phases of national development it will be prepared 
to answer, as they arise, every need of the people and every popular want. 

We know that we have espoused the cause of right and justice. We know 
that we have not permitted duty to country to wait upon expediency. We 
know that we have not trafficked our principles for success. We know that 
we have not deceived the people with false promises and pretenses; and we 
know that we have not corrupted nor betrayed the poor with the money of 
the rich.—Speech at the Democratic Club Banquet, New York, May 27, 1889. 


So, if among those counted as Democrats there are found timid souls, not 
well-grounded in the faith, who long for the flesh pots of vacillating shifts and 
evasions, the answer to their fears should be: ‘‘ Party honesty is party expedi- 
ency.”’—Interview in New York Commercial Advertiser, September 19, 1889. 


The Democratic party, as the party of the people, opposed to selfish schemes 
which ignore the public good, and pledged to the interests of all their 
countrymen instead of the furtherance: of the interests of the few who seek 
to pervert governmental powers for their enrichment, was never nearer to its 
fundamental principles than was it in its contest for tariff reform. It cer- 
tainly adds to the satisfaction with which we labor in this cause to be assured 
that in our efforts we not only serve our party, but all the people of the land. 
—Letter to Indiana Tariff Reform League, Fi 15, 1890. 

When the path pointed out by patriotism and American citizenship is for- 
saken by a party ower, for schemes of selfishness and for unscrupulous 
conspiracies for partisan success, its course inevitably leads to unjust favor- 
itism, neglect of the interests of the masses, entire perversion of the mission 
of Hiegedilicnn institutions, and, in some form, to the most impudent and out- 
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rageous insult to true American sentiment.—Zhurman Birthday Address, 
‘ovember 13, 1890. 


Let us not fail to realize the fact thatour work is not done. Our enemies are 
still alive and have grown desperate. Human selfishness is not easily overcome 
and the hope of private gain at the expense of the masses of our people is not 
yet abandoned. It would be shameful, and a pitiable disgrace, if by over- 
confidence, we should lose the ground we have gained, or if we should fail to 
push further our advantage. The resultof our labor thus far is, indeed, ‘‘a 
signal tribute to the judgment of the American people.” In full faith in this 
judgment our work should continue upon the lines thus far followed until the 
enemies of Tariff Reform are driven from their last intrenchment. As the 
people have trusted us, let us, above all things, be true tothem. Let the light 
of our campaign be carried into every part of the land where it has not been 
seen, and where it has been kindled let it be kept brightly burning, still show- 
ing the way to better days for the people, and disclosing the plans of insidious 
foes.—Reform Club Speech, December 23, 1890. 


The Democratic party, by an intelligent study of present conditions, must 
be prepared to meet all the wants of the people as they arise, and to furnish a 
remedy for every threatening evil. We may well be proud of our party mem- 
bership; but we cannot escape the duty which such membership imposes upon 
us, to urge constantly upon our fellow-citizens of this day and generation, the 
sufliciency of the principles of true Democracy for the protection of their 
rights and the promotion of their welfare and happiness, in all their present 
diverse conditions and surroundings.—Jackson Day Address, Philadelphia, 
January 8, 1891. 


In the rejoicing which success permits, let us remember that the mission of 
our party is continued warfare.—Speech at the Democratic Club, New York, 
Aprii 18, 1891. 

When we started together in political life and responsibility, your accepted 
creed taught that politics was something more than adroit jugglery; that there 
was still such a thing as official duty and that it meant obligation to the peo- 
ple; that the principles of our government were hg of conscientious 
study, and that the doctrines of true Democracy, honestly and bravely en- 
forced, promised the greatest good to all our countrymen and exacted through 
the length and breadth of our land, impartial governmental care and indis- 
justice.—Speech before the Cleveland Demvcracy,” Buffalo, May 

, 1891. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The citizen is a better business man if he is a Christian gentleman, and 
surely business is not the less prosperous and successful if conducted on Chris- 
tian principles. —Address before Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, September 7, 1882. 


A wholesome religious faith thus inures to the perpetuity, the safety and the 
prosperity of our —— by exacting the due observance of civil law, the 
preservation of public order, and a proper regard for the rights of all; and 
thus are its adherents better fitted for good citizenship and confirmed in a sure 
and steadfast patriotism. It seems to me, too, that the conception of duty to 
the State which is derived from religious precept involves a sense of personal 
responsibility, which is of the greatest value in the operation of the govern- 
ment by the people. It will be a fortunate day for our country when every 
citizen feels that he has an ever present duty to perform to the State which he 
cannot escape from or neglect without being false to his religious as well as 
his civil to the Cardinal Gwbbons Reception Committee, 
January 26, 1887. 


I am especially pleased to know that your efforts are not cramped and 
limited by denominational lines, and that your credentials are found in a 
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broad Christian fellowship. Manifestly, if you seek to teach your countrymen 
toleration you yourselves must be tolerant; if you would teach them liberality 
for the opinions of each other you yourselves must be liberal; and if you 
would teach them unselfish patriotism you yourselves must be unselfish und 
patriotic.—Address before the Huangelical Alliance, December, 1887. 


In the turmoil and the bustle of every-day life few men are foolish enough 
to ignore the practical value to our people and our country of the church 
organizations established among us, and the advantage of Christian example 
po teachings. —At the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Assemblies, May 23, 


In every enlightened country the value of popular education is fully recog- 


nized, not only as a direct benefit to its recipients, but as an element of strength 


and safety in organized society. Considered in these aspects it should nowhere 
be better appreciated than in this land of free institutions consecrated to the 
welfare and happiness of its citizens, and deriving its sanction and its power 
from the people. Here the character of the people is inevitably impressed 
upon the government, and here our public life can no more be higher and 
purer than the life of the people, than a stream can rise above its fountain or 
be purer than the spring in which it has its source.—-Address before New York 
Free Circulating Library, March 6, 1890. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Indeed, the right of the government to exact tribute from the citizen is 
limited to its actual necessities, and every cent taken from the people beyond 
that required for the protection by the government is no better than robbery. 
We surely must condemn, then, a system which takes from the pockets of the 
people millions of dollars not needed for the support of the government and 
which tends to the inauguration of corrupt schemes and extravagant expendi- 
tures.— Newark Speech, October 26, 1884. 


It is the duty of those serving the ple in public places closely to limit 
public expenditures to the actual needs of the government economically ad- 
ministered, because this bounds the right of the government to exact tribute 
from the earnings of labor or the property of the citizen, and because public 
extravagance begets extravagance among the people.—Inaugural Address as 
President, March 4, 1885. 


_ Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws 
relating to revenue, the industries and interests which have been encouraged 
by such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should not be 
ruthlessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject in such 
manner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the capital of 
our workingmen ; its stability and proper remuneration furnish the most 
justifiable pretext for a protective policy.—Annual Message, December, 1885. 


Nothing can be accomplished, however, in the direction of this much needed 
reform, unless the subject is approached in a patriotic spirit of devotion to the 
interests of the entire guy and with a binge aga to yicld something for 
the public good.— Annual Message, December, 1886. 


But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of 
unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles 
imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. 

ur progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwellin 
upon the theories of protection and free trade. This savors too much o 
bandying epithets. It is a condition which confronts us—not a theory. 
Relief from this condition may involve a slight reduction of the advantages 
which we award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such 
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advantages should not be contemplated. The question of free trade is abso- 
lutely irrelevant; and the persistent claim made in certain quarters, that all 
efforts to relieve the people from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes 
of so-called free-traders, is mischievous and far removed from any considera- 
tion for the public good.—Annual Message, December, 1 


Our Government belongs to the people. They have decreed its purpose; and 
it is their clear right to demand that its cost shall be limited by frugality, and 
that its burden of expense shall be carefully limited by itsactual needs. And 
yet a useless and dangerous surplus in the National Treasury tells no other 
tale but extortion on the part of the Government, and a perversion of the 
people’s intention. In the midst of our impetuous enterprise and blind con- 
tidence in our destiny, it is time to pause and study our condition. It is no 
sooner appreciated than the conviction must follow that the tribute exacted 
— people should be diminished.—Letter to Tammany Celebration, July 

, 1888. 


It seems perfectly clear that when the government, this instrumentality 
created and maintained by the people to do their bidding, turns upon them, 
and through an utter perversion of its powers extorts from their labor and 
capital tribute largely in excess of public necessities, the creature has re- 
belled against the creator, and the masters are robbed by their servants. 

While the heaviest burdens incident to the necessities of the government are 
uncomplainingly borne, light burdens become grievous and intolerable when 
not justified by such necessities. ‘‘ Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

Our people ask relief from the undue and unnecessary burden of tariff 
taxation now resting upon them. ‘They are offered instead—free tobacco and 
free whiskey. ‘They ask for bread and they are given a stone.—Letter of 
Acceptance, tember 8, 1888. 


The cause for which the battle is waged is comprised within lines clearly 
and distinctly defined. It should never be compromised. It is the people’s 
cause. 

Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace and organized govern- 
ment. But the communism of combined wealth and capital, the outgrowth of 
overweening cupidity and selfishness, which insidiously undermines the justice 
and integrity of free institutions, is not less dangerous than the communism 
of oppressed poverty and toil, which, exasperated by a and discontent, 
attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule.-—Annual Message, December, 1888. 


This reform appears to me to be as far-reaching in its purposes as the destiny 
of our enes and as broad in its beneficence as the welfare of our entire 
people. . . . To lose faith in the intelligence of the people isa surrender and 
an abandonment of the struggle. To arouse their intelligence and free it from 
darkness and delusion gives assurance of speedy and complete victory. In 
the track of reform are often found the dead hopes of pioneers and the despair 
of those who fall in the march. But there will be neither despair nor dead 
bones in the path of tariff reform ; nor shall its pioneers fail to reach the 
heights. Holding fast their faith and rejecting every alluring overture and 
every deceptive compromise which would betray their sacred trust, they 
themselves shall regain and restore the patrimony of their countrymen, freed 
from the trespass of grasping encroachment and safely secured by the genius 
of American justice-and equality.—Zetter to Massachusetts Tariff orm - 
League, December 24, 1888. 


Those who propose to juggle with the question of tariff reform will never 
again find their intended dupes asleep and uninformed. The people shall 
know the merits of this question, and shall know, too, that its fair and 
get adjustment concerns them.—Letter to Henry Kyd Dougias, April 

9, 1891. 
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PENSIONS. 


I have not, however, been able entirely to divest myself of the idea 
that the public money appropriated for pensions is the soldiers’ fund, which 
should be devoted to the indemnification of those who, in the defense of the 
Union and in the nation’s service, have worthily suffered, and who, in the day 
of their dependence resulting from such suffering, are entitled to the benefac- 
tion of their Government, This reflection lends to the bestowal of pensions a 
kind of sacredness which invites the adoption of such principles and regula- 
tions as will exclude perversions as well as insure a liberal and generous ap- 
plication of grateful and benevolent designs. . . . Every relaxation of prin- 
ciple in the granting of pensions invites applications without merit and 
encourages those who for gain urge honest men to become dishonest. Thus 
is the demoralizing lesson taught the people, that, as against the public 
treasury, the most questionable expedients are allowable.— Veto of the Elizabeth 
8. de Krafft Pension Bill, June 21, 1886. 


None of us is entitled to credit for extreme tenderness and consideration 
towards those who fought their country’s battles; these are sentiments com- 
mon to all good citizens; they lead tothe most benevolent care on the part of 
the government and deeds of charity and mercy in private life. The blatant 
and noisy self-assertion of those who, from motives that may well be suspected, 
declare themselves above all others friends of the soldier, cannot discredit or 
belittle the calm, steady and affectionate regard of a grateful nation.— Veto of 
the Francis Deming Pension Bill, July 5, 1886. 


I cannot believe that the vast peaceful army of Union soldiers, who, having 
contentedly resumed their places in the ordinary avocations of life, cherish as 
sacred the memory of. patriotic service, or who, having been disabled by the 
casualties of war, justly regard the present pension-roll, on which appear their 
names, as a roll of honor, desire at this time, and in the a exigency, to 
be confounded with those who, through such a bill as this, are willing to be 
the objects of simple charity and to gain a place upon the pension-roll through 
alleged dependence.— Dependent Pension Bili Veto, February 11, 1887. 


Linsist that the true soldier is a good citizen, and that he will be satisfied 
with generous, fair, and equal consideration for those who are worthily 
entitled to help. 

I have considered the pension list of the Republic a roll of honor bearing 
names inscribed by national gratitude and not by improvident and indiscrim- 

I have conceived the prevention of the complete discredit which must ensue 
from the unreasonable, unfair, and reckless granting of seagie by special 
acts to be the best service I can render our veterans.— Velo of Mary Ann 
Dougherty Pension Bill, July 5, 1888. 


If the establishment of vicious precedents be continued, if the granting of 
pensions be not divorced from partisan and other unworthy and irrelevant 
considerations, and if the honorable name of veteran unfairly becomes by these 
means but another term for one who constantly clamors for the aid of the 
Government, there is danger that injury will be done tothe fame and patrict- 
ism of many whom our citizens all delight to honor, and that a prejudice will 
be aroused unjust to meritorious applicants for pensions.—Annual Message, 
December, 1888. 


In this country, where the success of our form of government depends 
upon the patriotism of all our people, the best soldier should be the best 
citizen,—Letter to E. W. Fosnoi, Oct. 24, 1889. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Good and pure government lies at the foundation of the wealth and progress a 
of every community.—Address before the Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, September 7, 1882. 


The Nation’s strength is in the people. The Nation's prosperity is in their 
prosperity. The Nation’s glory is in the equality of her justice. The Nation’s 
perpetuity is in the patriotism of all her people.—Annual Message, 

8, 1885. 


So it happens that after an existence of nearly twenty years of almost innoc- 
uous desuetude these laws are brought forth—apparently the repealed as well 
as the unrepealed—and put in the way of an Executive who is willing, if per- 
mitted, to attempt an improvement in the methods of administration.—Special 
Message to the Senate, March 1, 1886. 


This trait of our national character would not encourage, if their extent and 
tendency were fully appreciated, the silly, mean, and cowardly lies that every 
day are found in the columns of certain newspapers, which violate every 
instinct of American manliness, and in ghoulish glee desecrate every sacred 
relation of private life.—Address at Harvard College, November 9, 1886. 


A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mission of this power and 
duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted; to the end that the lesson should 
be constantly enforced, that though the people support the Government, the 
Government should not support the people.— Veto of Texas Seed Bill, February 
16, 1887. 


The care and protection which the Government owes to the people do not 
embrace the grant of public buildings to decorate thriving and prosperous 
cities and villages, nor should such buildings be erected upon any principle of 
fair distributions among localities. The Government is not an almoner of 
gifts among the people, but an instrumentality by which the people’s affairs 
should be conducted upon business principles, regulated by the public needs. 
— Veto of Portsmouth (Ohio) Public Building Bill, February 26, 1887. 


The world does not afford a spectacle more sublime than is furnished when 
millions of free and intelligent American citizens select their chief magistrate, 
and bid one of their number to find the highest earthly honor and the full 
measure of public duty in ready submission to their will.— Letter of Acceptance, 
September 8, 1888. 


The citizen of our Republic in its early days rigidly insisted upon full com- 
pliance with the letter ot this bond, and saw stretching out before him a clear 
field for individual endeavor. His tribute to the support of his government 
was measured by the cost of its economical maintenance, and he was secure in 
the enjoyment of the remaining recompense of his steady and contented toil. 
In those days the frugality of the people was stamped upon their government, 
aud was enforced by the free, thoughtful, and intelligent suffrage of the 
citizen. Combinations, monopolies, and aggregations of capital were eithet 
avoided or sternly regulated and restrained. The pomp and glitter of goverr 
ments less free offered no temptation and presented no delusion to the plain 
people who, side by side, in friendly competition, wrought for the ennoble: 
ment and dignity of man, for the solution of the problem of free government. 
and for the achievement of the grand destiny awaiting the land which God 
had given them. 

A century has passed. Our cities are the abiding-places of wealth and lux- 
ury. Our manufactories yield fortunes never dreamed of by the fathers of the 
Republic. Our business men are madly striving in the race for riches, and 
immense aggregations of capital outrun the imagination in the magnitude of 
their undertakings.—Annual Message, December, 1888. 


A sheer, bald gratuity bestowed either upon States or individuals, based 
upon no better reason than supports the gift proposed in this bill, has never 
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been claimed to be a provision for the general welfare. — Veto of Direct Taz 
Bill, March 2, 1889. 


Let us, then, have an abiding faith in “our people.” Let petulance and 
discontent with popular action disappear before the truth that in any and all 
circumstances, the will of the people, however it may be exercised, is the law 
of our national existence—the arbiter absolute and unchangeable by which we 
must abide.—Speech at Washington Inauguration Centennial, Aprii 30, 1889. 


Political selfishness cheapens in the minds of the people their apprehension 
of the character and functions of the government. It distorts every concep- 
tion of the duty of good citizenship and creates an atmosphere in which iniqui- 
tous purposes and designs lose their odious features. It begins when a 
perverted judgment is won to the ae that political action may be used 
solely for private gain and advantage, and when a tender conscience is quieted 
by the ingenious argument that such gain and advantage are identical with the 
public welfare.—Address at Boston, December 12, 1889. - 


There are questions and topics which press upon the minds of our people, 
the solution and treatment of which are of vastly greater importance than the 
political fortunes of any man.—Letter to W. H. Clark, Murch 20, 1890. 


The masses of our countrymen are brave and therefore generous; they 
are strong and therefore confident, and they are honest and therefore unsus- 
pecting. Our peril lies in the ease with which they my be deluded and 
who would traflic with their interests.—Letter to Tammany, 

une 80, 


I have spoken of frugality and economy as important factors in American 
life. I find no fault with the accumulation of wealth, and am glad to see 
energy and enterprise receive their fair reward. But I believe that our gov- 
ernment, in its natural integrity, is exactly suited to a frugal and economical 
people; and I believe that it is safest in the hands of those who have been 
made strong and self-reliant in their citizenship by self-denial and by the sur- 
roundings of an enforced economy. Thrift and careful watchfulness of ex- 
penditure among the people tend to secure a thrifty govémmment; and cheap 
and careful living on the part of individuals ought to enforce economy in the 
public expenditures.—Thurman Birthday Address, November 13, 1890. 


A government for the people and by the people is everlastingly right. As 
surely as this is true so surely is it true that party principles which advocate the 
absolute equality of American manhood, and an equal participation by all the 
people in the management of their government, and in the benefit and protec- 
tion which it affords, are also right. Here is common ground where the best 
educated thought and reason may meet the most impulsive and instinctive 
Americanism. It is right that every man should enjoy the result of his labor to 
the fullest extent consistent with his membership in a civilized community. It 
is right that our government should be but the instrument of the people’s will, 
and that its cost should be limited within the lines of strict economy. It is 
right that the influence of the government should be known in every humble 
home as the guardian of frugal comfort and content, and a defense against 
poss yr exactions, and the unearned tribute persistently coveted by the selfish 
and designing. It is right that efficiency and honesty in pubtic service should 
not be sacrificed to partisan greed; and it is right that the suffrage of our. 
ie should be pure and free.—Jackson Day Address, Philadelphia, January 


This collection of sentiments and sayings will have been made 
in vain if the reader of it has failed to see that upon each of the 
questions thus covered he has obtained a complete history of 
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the development of Mr. Cleveland’s political opinions on the prin- 


ciples involved. He will also have read still more vainly if he . 


fails to see that the record on each and every question is one of 
thorough consistency. Still more vainly will he have perused it if 
he has failed tu see that principle and conscience have been carried 
into every declaration. ‘There is not among them an unworthy or 
grovelling thought, or an expression which could even be twisted 
into the belief that he desired party or personal success at the 
expense of an abandonment of moral principle. 

Then, too, the observing reader will see that there is not 
among these anything that is personal or revengeful, or that shows 
merely a desire to get even with somebody by the use of a strong 
or an epigrammatic expression. And yet, this whole collection 
but fairly reveals the character of the man and of his utterances. 
The selections herewith presented are merely typical. They are 
limited in space and number, because room is wanting to present 
more of them. But the student of our politics may turn even to 
this brief record with the certainty of finding no base thought or 
aspiration, no encouragement to bad men, motives, methods, or 
measures. But he will discover there a recognition of every move- 
ment in politics which promises the improvement or correction of 
bad tendencies, the expression of the highest and loftiest senti- 
ments of patriotism, solicitude for the best interests of all our 
people, and the gliscouragement of everything that tends to injure 


one class, or unduly to promote the interests of another. In short, 


he will find in this collection, brief though it is, a complete epi- 
tome of the principles, the impulses, and the career of the man 
who, more than any other in this generation, has made himself be- 
loved by his countrymen. 

GEORGE F. PARKER. 
New YorK. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


ProsE ruled the world when Adam lived alone. 
He slept, and Poetry in dream-guise came, 
Till he awakened, when her spirit shone 


In Eve’s bright eyes, like censer’s holy flame. 
EArt, MARBLE, 
DENVER, CoL. 
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Nort CAROLINA can boast the highest peak east of the Rockies. 
Mount Mitchell, lifting its summit a mile and a quarter into the 
blue atmosphere, stands as the king of that great chain which 
winds its way north and south along nearly the whole eastern por- 
tion of the United States. Towards its southern extremity the 
Appalachian system divides itself into two ranges, and this peak 
belongs to the eastern range. It bears the name of the heroic man 
who lost his life in exploring it, and whose gravestone now marks 
the highest point of its upward striving. ‘The country lying be- 
tween these two principal divisions is intersected by numerous - 
cross ranges running northeast by southwest, forming a series of 
delightful mountain valleys. Within the last few years people from 
the Northern States have begun to know and appreciate the beauty 
of the locality, and to seek it as a place where their summer vaca- 
tions may be spent under the influence of its peaceful grandeur. 

In one of these valleys, in the summer of 1888, I was the guest 
of an hotel built and owned by a lady from Washington City—Mrs. 
Sarah Lee—for the accomodation of such pleasure-seeking visitors. 
There I met Robert Manning and the other characters who worked 
out the following story under my observation. 

It was the middle of June when I wrote ‘ Marguerite Edmunds” 
on the hotel register, which already bore the names of twenty-five 
visitors who had preceded me. I shall not attempt to describe them, 
for only a few have any intimate connection with this story. 

But I shall never forget the first time I saw Robert Manning. It 


~was at the close of an unusually sultry day soon after my arrival, 


and the guests had collected on the veranda of the hotel, whence 
they could look down on the little village climbing the opposite 
slope, and gleaming white against its background of green. Robert 
Manning was seated a little way from me upon the low steps, with 
his head leaning against one of the posts that supported the balcony. 
The moon was shining clear upon his clean-shaven face, bringing 
each bold outline into severe relief. What a wholesome-looking 
fellow he was! How free from all trace of dissipation and excess 
was the face upraised to meet the soft light! It bore in every 
feature the stamp of his regal integrity. I can recall the expression 
of the bold, yet sensitive face as he talked and we involuntarily 
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listened; for he reasoned with a clearness I have seldom heard 
equalled. He had the clearest eyes I have ever seen, and I still re- 
member how they darkened and widened as he spoke. He had a 
strong voice, large, nervous hands, broad shoulders, and a great, 
awkward frame that still possessed a certain grace peculiar to the 
healthy, breezy nature. He seemed to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with English literature as well as with the ancient classics, 
and his learning was so varied that we at once dubbed him “the 
Cyclopedia.” 

Near him, listening with close attention, sat Nellie Morrow. 
She was a strange, reserved creature, and mingled but little with 
the other boarders—an intelligent-looking girl, with finely curved 
lips and a pair of steady grey eyes that looked out from under 
heavy brows; her magnificent figure told, in its soft, sinuous lines, 
that she had learned the secret of proper dressing. She was not 
strictly a ‘* pleasure boarder,” being a telegraph operator employed 
in the village during the summer season. 

Robert, we learned from his talk, had been there for a short time 
during the previous summer; and already, as a result of that mys- 
terious capacity for discovering secrets which is to be always observed 
in boarding-houses, it was whispered that there might be some- 
thing to bring him back, aside from the natural attractions of the 
place. This something was Mrs. Lee’s one daughter, a low-voiced, 
appealing little blonde, with a quiet, reserved face that never lost its 
habitual self-control. 

I did not know why it was, but I soon became convinced that a 
subtle feeling of antagonism existed between Nellie Morrow and Ida 
Lee, even before I knew the cause that made them silent, courteous, 
but none the less bitter enemies. 

Robert soon accomplished that in which we had failed, for he 
succeeded in breaking the ice of Nellie’s reserve. With some souls, 
to desire is to possess, and he may have won her friendship simply 
because he sought to win it. He seemed to find much pleasure in 
’ their increasing intimacy, and it soon began to be whispered by the 
gossiping portion of the household that there might be some cause 
for Ida Lee to regard Nellie with suspicion. 

‘*He came to me like one human being to another, not as if I 
were a leper—a thing to be shunned,” Nellie confided to me as we 
became better acquainted. 

As yet I was doubtful of the relations between Robert and Ida, 
but it was not long until I became satisfied. One evening as I was 
walking alone in the lower corridor I saw a scene through the open 
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parlor door which put the question beyond all doubt. . One swift 
glance, and I saw Robert and Ida standing together, talking softly. 
The girl was playing nervously with her fan, the blue eyes down- 
dropped shyly, while Robert, with a dangerously pleading light in 
his eyes, was smoothing her hair with one large hand, lingeringly, 
tenderly. 

A movement at my side turned my attention. Nellie Morrow 
was standing beside me in the shadowed hall, a queer, half-pained, 
half-amused expression on her dark face. We looked at each other 
a moment, and then moved noiselessly away, out to the gallery and 
down the path that led to the spring. For a little time neither of — 
us spoke; but at length I ventured to say, with measured sympathy 
in my voice: 

you know ?” 

«Yes, I knew,” she replied, evenly. 

I looked at her quickly, suprised at the calm, untroubled voice. 

*« But,” I began, stupidly, ‘‘ we all thought he was your—your— 
friend.” 

‘* He is my friend, and I only wish he were no more to her.” 

«¢ And why should you wish him only a friend to her?” 

“ You would not understand if I should tell you. And yet you 


shall know,” she added, abruptly, with a blending of frankness and 


fierceness in her manner. “ He is better unmarried.” 

“Why should you prevent his joining that ‘noble army of mar- 
tyrs’ which every day recruits itself by the capture of sensible men? 
Would you prefer him to join that hard-hearted army of old crus- 
ties who never propose? ” 

“You may jest, but to me it isa serious matter. Perhaps you 
do not know it is his intention to become an author. And that 
girl will ruin him. You do not understand his character. Endowed 
by nature with wonderful gifts, with wonderful strength, at the 
same time he is full of weakness. Placed under the right con- 
ditions, his genius will put him in the foremost places ; but so little 
will hold him down! He might profit from the companionship of 
a woman who could understand and appreciate his higher life ; one 
from whose deep nature he might draw when his own great strength | 
fails him. Is Ida such a woman? No; she would clog him, I tell 
you; brand him a failure; for she has just enough will-power under 
that baby face of hers to hold him down to her level. Is it not the 
king of pities that his life must be ruined, and his talents spend 
themselves in wasted sighs for what might have been? I would 
almost give my life to prevent it.” 


> 
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“ Do you care so much as that ?” I whispered ; ‘‘is he so much to. 


you as that? ” . 

I sank back beneath her scornful look. But the next moment 
she said, earnestly, her face tranquil again : 

‘<I knew you would not understand ; I could not expect it. You 
think it is merely personal interest on my part. It is not. I know 
his nature, even in the short time I have been with him. The 
ticking of my instrument in the office yonder is but the response 
to a touch made at some distant point, the result of a mysterious 
sympathy stretching between them. Natures sometimes meet and 
reveal themselves by that same secret sympathy. I know his cap- 
abilities ; I know the conditions that would bring them out; I 
know that she would kill his future.” 

“'Then you would have him cultivate his intellect. at the expense 
of his heart ?—have him give up at his age all hope of a lifetime 
love? all chance of children to brighten his old age? Are youa 
heathen, that your god, literature, must have its human sacrifices?” 

“T would simply have him live his higher life, following the 
lines that God has written in his character. And yet it is no mere 
personal feeling. I shall never love anything as I do pure, cold, 
passionless intellect. Look yonder ; do you see them ?” 

Turning to follow the direction of her vehement gesture, I saw 
Robert and Ida strolling along a mountain path above us, stopping 
often to pluck the flowers that grew by its side. f 

“«Is it not strength and weakness,” she cried, “ reason and folly, 
wisdom and ignorance, attempting to be united ? Should I not be 
justified—should I not be following nature’s law—if I should tear 
them apart ?” 

I looked at the girl in wonder. Her face was flushed, her lips 
were firmly set. 

‘«* And what will you do?” I queried, wondering to what lengths 
her intensity might lead her. “Would you risk the construction 
the world would put upon your conduct if by a single word you 
could separate them ?” 

Iwill do what I can do—nothing. Yes, I would risk 
anything. He does not really love her; he thinks she is sucha 
woman as I have described to you. She would soon weary him 
with the very sweet inanity that holds his fancy now. Surface 
value will not satisfy him long. Oh, if you felt these things as I 
do,” she cried, bringing her hands together with a gesture cruel in 
its force, “ you would understand me! I feel that all the beautiful 
thoughts, all the power of conception without power of expression, 
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in my own nature are being developed by him ; and he may give 
life to all the half-buried, scarcely conceived inspiration in other 
minds. Thousands may realize their ideal through him, and, oh! 
the pity of it, that all this must be lost forever because of one bit 
of pretty clay !” 

“ But you are selfish. You do not consider the girl.” 

“ You are wrong, for I have thought of her. But lesser needs 
must be sacrificed to greater ; it is right it should be so. I would 
dedicate him to his art, that a higher decree of God may be fulfilled 
through the sacrifice of that more trivial thing—human affection. 
And she would soon forget. Hers is not the nature to be too con- 
stant. What is she at best but an insignificant bit of life that 
stands between a soul and its grandest achievement? I almost feel 
as if I could crush her—sweep her from his path.” 

The terrible intensity of her soul, as she uttered these words, 
seemed to render her a thing uncanny ; she seemed transformed. 
I was afraid of her. But at the sound of the lovers’ voices approach- 
ing, she recovered herself, and, dropping her hands and at the 
same time her tragic air, said, almost coarsely: 

‘‘Bah! I’m dramatic. How little it pays one to feel! Come, 
let us talk of balls, dresses, and beaux.” 

We started back to the hotel, but I could not draw her to the 
subject again; so I busied myself with thinking that she advocated 
the most speedy way to bring about a complete revolution in the 
social world, to cast out all love, pity, charity, and sweetness, leav- 
ing only an intellectual, scientifically-constructed machine that 
would move strictly to order, rising superior to ali the swayings 
of the multitude. A pretty muddle that would make of this dear, 
sorrowful, upside-down old world! 


Il. 


After this I began to study Nellie’s character. Her rough con- 
tact with the world had destroyed much of that shrinking delicacy 
which marks a woman’s nature, leaving her clean and robust of 
judgment, but withal brusque and intolerant of feminine weak- 
nesses. Men admired her for the vigorous type of her intellect and 
the decidedly masculine promptitude she always showed, an admir- 
ation not shared by those of her own sex. But in every woman’s 
heart there is a craving for the restful dependence of a friendship, 
a yearning for the social sympathy of her kind. And no matter 
how reticent her nature may be, if a tender hand knocks at the 
right moment upon the closed portal of her heart, it will swing back, 
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impulsive to admit the sacred light. But should that receptive 
moment pass—if the strange, new longing, with its only half-born 
instincts, looks vainly for a response to its vague, undefined want— 

it will shrink back to its retreat with double caution. But the 
_ divine spark is none the less there, had we the key to its chamber. 

At that magic moment I had touched the door to Nellie’s heart; 
and with a surprise as great to herself as to me, with a wondering 
anger at her own unusual confidence, she had responded to my syth- 
pathy. But her confidence did not come at once fully, with the 
overflowing abundance common to women. It was only perfected 
through the slow process of daily intercourse. During the three 
weeks that followed our first touching at the spring, we had been 
much together; and I had almost grown to believe she had forgotten 
our first conversation and abandoned the ideas she then expressed. 

But one evening, as she sat talking to Robert, I was forced tosee 
that she had not. | 

«‘T admire Samuel Johnson,” she said, in her deliberate way. ‘If 
a thing is not the truth, it is a lie, and no amount of flimsy adorn- 
ment can make it less. Then why will people persist in building 
such formidable defences about their fragile little statements, unless 
they recognize the necessity of guarding them against their own 
unbelief. I wonder if people ever deceive themselves by such petty 
subterfuges.” 

“Yes,” said Robert ; “they come to believe themselves after a 
while. Conscience may be sinned against until it loses all power of 
distinguishing between right and wrong. That is why a murderer 
can teach himself to think it a justifiable act to take a human life.” 

“Do you think a compromise with wrong is never legitimate, 
even if it be to further some noble end ?” 

“Never,” responded Robert, with a decided negative gesture. 
“Tt cannot be a good cause that necessitates a departure from the 
truth.” 

I was sitting opposite them, eae silently to their conversa- 
tion. They often forgot my very presence in the heat of a discus- 
sion. As Robert spoke I saw a peculiar whiteness flash across the 
girl’s face, and then she said, slowly : 

«« And yet, so great is the temptation to perfect our strong desires, 
especially if through that perfection good comes to those we love, 
that doubtless more than one poor mortal, struggling to gain such 
an end, has seen the time when with uplifted knife he would have 
killed his brother.” 

‘Not unless the murderer broods over his crime until it seems a 
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small thing compared with the mightiness of the result. Do you 
know, I can feel the acutest pity for a murderer. His act is nearly 
always, unless the passionate crime of hot blood, the result of delib- 
erate brooding over the fancied good that will come of it. However 
fanatical the impulse, it is doubtless a noble cause to them, for—” 

‘«They certainly deserve our pity,” I exclaimed, forcing into the 
conversation, hardly knowing what I said. I could have thrown 
myself on the floor and screamed with fictitious pain—anything to 
have broken the spell that seemed holding Nellie, as she sat there 
with an awful expression of some unearthly feeling upon her face, 
half of pleasure, half of pain. 

At the sound of my voice she resumed her usual careless manner, 
and rose to her.feet. 

“‘No,” she said, “it is not inconsistent to pity even what you 
cannot justify. How earnest we have grown! We have fallen into 
the unpermissible sin of being emotional. We should correct our 
manners. But as for me, I’m off to my duties.” 

“Tam going down to the village too,” said Robert; and they left 
me. 

I could not discover if Robert Manning knew of the strange 
sentiments with which he was regarded by Nellie Morrow; but the 
friendship did not decrease as his admiration for Ida Lee began to 
declare itself. Day by day their attachment seemed to strengthen, 
until it became evident that the man’s nature learned to lean in a 
great degree upon the woman’s. Robert was singularly dependent 
upon such a friendship; for nothing seemed of the slightest value 
to him unless he could share it with another. And yet, to those 
who had no part in his life, I never saw a more indifferent man. 

Nellie was his confidante in everything. He discussed with her 
the studies in which he was interested, as well as his hopes and fears 
concerning Ida Lee. 

‘* She is not strong enough,” he complained to her once. ‘‘She 
is too easily swayed by her mother, who seeks to influence her 
ogsinat me.’ 

are perverse,” said Nellie, extremely hard to please.” 

‘“No,” he said, with an eloquent gesture of protest, “‘ that is not it. 
She takes the same characteristic into everything. If I advance 
any proposition to her, she will assent without a question. If Iread 
or quote to her some beautiful thought, she will say ‘ Yes, that’s 
-pretty;’ she damns with her faint praise what before was full of 
beauty. But, brute that I am, I complain of her very attraction. ‘ Yes, 
it is an attraction,” he added, his eyes flashing as if he anticipated 
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contradiction, although perhaps not so much from his companion 


as from his own heart. 

And Nellie could not tell him that his quick defence of the 
woman he loved arose from the unsatisfied demands of his nature. 

‘* Tt is unjust, it is unreasonable, that Mrs. Lee will not consent 
to our engagement. She simply ignores us, like school children. I 
am a free, thinking human being, and I shall demand a man’s con- 
sideration at her hands.” 

‘‘ What does Ida say about her mother’s course? Is she unwill- 
ing to make you a decided answer?” 

“Tf she would be more firm—” he began, and then went on, soft- 
ening visibly—“ but it is hard for her to oppose her mother. And 
I have not persuaded her, have uot used that meaps to effect my 
end. I have laid the matter. plainly before her, qaang her to 
choose.” 

‘«* Perhaps there is too much principle and‘ not enough persua- 
sion,” suggested Nellie, with a smile. “ Women like to be per- 
suaded ; facts are too prosaic. Better try the persuasion awhile, 
my friend.” 

“Ido not like cultivated love. I hate exchanges. If a man 
says to me, ‘ Be my friend, and I will be yours,’ I feel a sort of re- 
bellious contempt within me. As if friendship were a commodity, 
a currency, to be given in exchange, a thing to buy favor with.” 

‘Love is not self-born, it is born of the object for which it 
exists,” observed Nellie, thoughtfully—* from something in the ob- 
ject that excites our love, not from what is in us.” 

“It is born of ourselves, nevertheless ; the feeling within our- 
selves responding to and begetting our admiration for the thing we 
love.” 

“Beaten with my own weapons,” she said, good-naturedly. 
“So it is from what you are yourself that you love Ida, not for 
anything in her. How ungallant !” 

Robert turned his searching eyes full upon her with a puzzled, 
steady glance. 

** What would you do in like circumstances? Could anyone so 
influence you ?” 


This took her by surprise, and she faltered for a moment. 

“No,” she replied, finally, with an honest, if unwilling, upward 
glance; “Ido not think anybody could. But we are so unlike 3 
her nature is so much sweeter, so much more pliable.” 


‘*More pliable means an amiable type of weakness, does it not?” 
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“Not in Ida,” replied Nellie, quickly. “I did not mean the. 


contrast to her detriment.” _ 

And yet she shows it. At first she was all I could wish ; then 
why is she so uncertain now? She cannot have changed so soon.” 

“ Perhaps too little persuasion and too much reason has damp- 
ened her ardor.” 

“She keeps me dangling in this uncertain state, neither giving 
me the right to work for her in some profession, nor yet leaving me 
free to follow my former course. As a woman, understanding your 


_ own sex better than I do, I ask your opinion of it all, Nellie.” 


Nellie did not lift her dark lashes; there was no movement of 
the splendid figure, from the long, slender foot to the dark face 
under the straw hat. But, motionless as she was, except for the 
absurdity of it one would have sworn that her eyes were full of tri- 
umph. Yet they were clear and beautifully calm as she raised 
them to look squarely into those above her, so anxious in their per- 
plexity. : 

** Robert,” she said, “there is but one course. You owe it to 
your manhood to demand her positive answer. ‘This childish 
trifling is killing your energy, deadening that steady determination 
which is your only hope for success. Your wavering generosity 
will make you forfeit your right to her respect. If she had a ves- 
tige of the noble generosity that marks your conduct, she would 
not treat you so. That is my answer, Robert. You may think it 
a harsh one, but I would be more just to my friend than he to 
himself.” 


She touched his hand with her strong, white fingers, lightly, al- 


most pityingly ; and her face was softer than he had ever seen it. 


**Come,” she said ; ‘‘there is the call for supper ;” and they 
separated. 

Nellie’s advice was not altogether palatable to Robert. What is 
pleasant that wounds our vanity? ‘There is nothing that so inve- 
riably arouses a woman’s contempt as an indication of weakness in 
aman. There was a burning impatience upon him at the thought 
of having deserved Ida’s contemptuous pity, and, man-like, he was 


prepared to deal harshly with the cause of his unflattering self- 


regard, 

That night he was sitting on the gallery that ran around the 
hotel front, thinking over these things, when Ida came from the 
duskiness of the shade trees into the moonlight toward him. Her 


_ white gown was carefully gathered up in one hand ; in the other she 


held a spray of jessamine, How sweet and fair she was, with the 
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soft light falling upon her golden head, the appealing little face 
uplifted to his! Descending the steps he went to meet her, and 
slipping his hand through her arm, said gently: 

“‘ Come, Ida, and sit down ; I want to talk with you.” 

His voice was very grave, and the girl raised her eyes to his with 
an expression of beseeching wistfulness. He drew her to a chair, 
and took into his own the trembling ae hand that lay like a 
flower in his large palm. 

“ Now, Ida,” he said, cheerfully, “I am going to talk very earn- 
estly to you. Don’t drop your head like that. Look up at me as 
a brave little woman should.” 

Already her eyes were dewy with tears, but she said nothing, 
only looked at him, waiting for him to-go on. 

“*Do you not see, Ida, that our childish trifling of the past weeks 
is beneath the dignity of reasonable men and women? Besides, it 
is very costly to me, for you know I must choose my life’s work.” 

His touch upon her arm was firm and encouraging, but her tears 
made it impossible for her to reply. If Robert’s heart failed him 
he did not betray it, although until now he was hardly conscious 
how strong had been his desire that for once, with a woman’s wis- 
dom, she would discuss with him the question so important to them 
both. But how pretty she was in her tears, with the soft moon- 
light upon her! Like all ardent, sensitive natures, Robert was 
keenly alive to artistic or dramatic effects. How then could he 
help loving and pitying the childish little woman before him, with 
her soft, quivering lips, and drooping head ; while the murmur of 
softly falling water, the sleepy notes of a mocking-bird in the 
boughs overhead, and the faint, far-away chimes of a bell were 
falling upon his appreciative ear? But he continued, firmly : 

“ We have reached a point in this affair, Ida, where we must be 
strong. You must choose between us—it may as well be now. 
You must give me your promise that one day we shall be ”—he 


flushed a little over the difficult subject—‘‘ be man and wife, or © 


give up all idea of sucha union. I have my name to make, and 
life is short at best. Now, Ida, what have you to say?” — 

‘“What have you left me to say? I cannot defy mother. I 
know I am wrong and weak—as weak as a woman well can be ; but 
how can I choose between you? Why don’t you go on and choose 
the life you care most to lead? and then, by and by, when mother 
sees we are determined, she will yield.” 

The soft hand was slipped lovingly into his; the tearful, pleading 


face turned upward to his own. 
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‘Ida, I cannot,” he cried, pleadingly. ‘‘ If youare to be my wife, 
my whole life will be different. I cannot choose without you. Ida, 
come to me now, wholly, fully. Cast all fears behind you—come 
now ; come all to me; I want you all.” 

Ida had risen, and she stood looking out over the sombre peaks 
with miserable, doubting heart. Somewhere, through the lilae- 
scented air, a girl’s full, plaintive voice began to sing that saddest 
most tender of all love songs: 


“When in thy dreaming, 

Moons like these shall shine again, 
And daylight, beaming, 

Prove thy dreams are vain, 


_ “Wilt thou not, relenting, 
For thine absent lover sigh, 
, In thy heart consenting 
To a prayer gone by ? 
‘Nita, Juanita, ask thy soul if we must part.” 


The voice was almost a wail as it rose clear and high, and then 
sobbingly grew fainter and fainter till it died away in silence. 

**T cannot stand any more of that ; I cannot,” exclaimed Ida, 
brokenly. “Let me go now ; I will talk to you another time.” 4 

She turned quickly and left Robert standing looking after her, 
until the last flutter of her white draperies had disappeared up the 
stairs. 

The force of his earnest appeal had left him nothing but the 
brain picture of a girl’s moonlit beauty, the memory of a plaintive 
love song, and a spray of fading jessamine at his feet. But besuty 
dims, beneath the suns of this workaday world, the sweetest song 
can last but a moment, and the leaves of the jessamine, withering, 
will drop one by one, until nothing remains but the bare, dead 
stalk, and the memory of its one-time flowering fragrance. 


III. 


That same night, as I sat by my window before going to bed, | 
heard a step cross the hall, and a moment later Nellie opened the 
door and came through the shadows to my side. 

“Not asleep, Miss Marguerite ? ” 

“The night is too lovely to be slept away,” I answered. 

“Far too lovely! Miss Marguerite, has it ever occurred to you 
that there is something in such a night to make us feel impatient 
of the darkness within our own souls?” 
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“ When there is darkness there. But I should not think the 
night would affect you so, Nellie.” 

“Would you not? And yet why should you ?” her tone chang- 
ing to quick defiance. 

“ Ah, yes, Nellie; why? Are you sad to-night ?” 

I sad? Yes, sad ard not sad. I cannot sleep to-night. 
I wonder if the game is ever worth the candle ?” 

‘Then why play it?” I asked, quickly. ‘‘It is beneath you, 
Nellie. Why not give it up now, while there is time?” 

She laughed, not mirthfully, but bitterly, doggedly. 

“T have begun, and I shall finish.” 

I said no more, for the gesture with which she drew her gown 
away from my hand indicated that her mood was a dangerous one. 
She started to go out, but, moved by contradictory impulses as she 
was that night, she paused and then came back. ‘ 

‘One would like to be a child again on such a night as this,” she 
said, in a measured tone. 

“ Yes, if we had our mothers back.” 

“ Ah, I never had one since I can remember. But it is a sweet 
thought, that of a mother.” 4 

She paused, and then went on dreamily : 

**T have imagined that a mother’s was the only true and satisfac- 
tory love onearth. All other love is born of earth, but I think that. 
must be a bit of heaven, and, like God’s, divine, eternal.” 

She put out one hand and touched my face. There was a pecul- 
iar charm in the touch of the strong, white fingers. 

‘Why, Miss Marguerite, yon are crying. I did not mean to 
make you sad.” 

“Tt is for you,” I sobbed, ‘‘ not for myself.” 

“For me?” There was a note of wonder in her voice. “I did 
not know there was any living soul who cared enough to cry for 
me. I have thought, had my mother lived, she might have cried 
for her child. But you—you must care a great deal.” 

«Yes, Nellie, I do. But I fear you are too cynical to believe it, 
even when I tell you.” 

She stooped suddenly and laid her arm round my neck with a 
fierce, swift gesture, but with a touch like velvet. 

“Don’t do it,” she whispered, unsteadily. “Iam not worthy one 
of your tears. What is it? ‘Tears more precious than pearls are’ 
—far too precious to waste on me. But in after years, whatever 
comes, if your tears should fall for anything I do, let it be with the 
remembrance that I was not all bad, and that, despite my faults, I 
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loved you. This touch of my nature is true, where so much has 
grown to be false and hard for what I believe in itself to be pure 
and noble.” 

She left me as she ceased to speak, walked straight to the door, 
closed it firmly hehind her, and I was alone, with the only tear I 
ever saw her shed still wet upon my cheek. 

During the succeeding weeks we did whatsoever it occurs to idle 
people to do when the golden haze of a ripe summer drapes the 
mountains in a mantle of beauty—weeks in which Robert Manning 
regained much of his old, invigorating good-nature, not more from 


a healthful reaction than froma spirited determination to overcome 


adverse circumstances. _ 

“ There is no use to dye the world blue because things do not go 
to suit you,” he would say, cheerfully. “The world was not made 
just to suit you or me, and if it won’t suit, we must do our best to 
make it. As Emerson says, ‘ We must give the diamond its centur- 
ies to grow, nor seek to force the births of the immortals.’ ” 

‘* But summer vacations do not last forever,” Nellie would say, 
with a faint smile. “ Better make hay while the sun shines.” 

“Oh, I think there is time enough ; and too much urging will 
irritate my cause. I think I shall take Ida for a drive this morn- 
ing; there is nothing like fresh air to stimulate the affections. And 
I may advance things a little while we are gone.” _ 

Soon after, Robert and Ida drove from the front door, Nellie and 
I standing to look after them. And if in Nellie’s heart there was 
any response to the bright smile Robert gave her as they drove 
away, the sigh that rose to her lips was proudly smothered as she 
waved her hand in good-bye. 

“A pretty picture,” she said, thoughtfully. “Come for a ial 
Miss Marguerite; it is so warm indoors, and I have an extra 
amount of work to-day.” 

She finished with a sigh that was not smothered this time, but 
born fully matured of the white weariness of her face. 

“ Are you ill?” I inquired, anxiously. 

But she made a quick gesture of dissent. 

“No, but Iam miserably warm. I sometimes feel as if I should 
faint at my work.” 

It was the first complaint I had ever heard her utter, and I won- 
dered if the white, drooping facé was owing altogether to her work 
and the summer heat, remembering, as I thought, the two young 
faces passing so gaily from our sight. 

We walked onward several hundred yards until we came to the 
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wildest bit of scenery in the neighborhood, where the little river 
cut its way through the balsam-clad mountains. Above us the 
stream was turbulent, tumbling and foaming over the rocks, dash- 
ing angrily through its four-foot channel of solid stone, until the 
little fuot-bridge upon which we stood shook with the force of the 
water. Under the bridge it fell in a feathery cataract a distance of 
fifteen feet, and then grew calmer, deepening and widening into 
mellow darkness. It was a tale told by the old women of the 
neighborhood that if you should stand upon this bridge just as the 
moon reached a certain point in the sky, at certain periods of the 
year, you might seea figure rise from the left bank below the bridge 
and spring into the water. ‘This, they said, was the ghost of Annie 
Belden, a young girl who had drowned herself at that spot because 
she had been deserted by her lover. Only to maidens who had felt 
the passion of love would the figure appear; and if it wore a white 
robe, and only its profile were visible, the beholder might expect a 
happy issue of her love affairs. But if it wore a black robe and 
turned its eyes all full of woe toward the bridge, nothing but black- 
est misery could be expected for the unfortunate spectator. 

«‘' This a dangerously beautiful place,” said Nellie, throwing out 
her hand with an eloquent gesture. “And a perfect picture of 
life, if we had only reached that part of it,’ she added, looking 
wistfully at the water below. 

“ Where are you now?” I asked, humoring her mood. 

She pointed to the cataract, and then turned away with a shud- 
der. 

‘One grows morbid with the moaning of the pines. What a 
dreary place this must be in winter!” her voice inflected with a : 
tone of the coming sadness. 

‘* Nellie,” I said, with all the pity in my voice I dared express, 
“will you not give it up, this battle against your better nature? 
Think of the suffering you will cause.” 

She turned upon meas if lashed to retort by some sting my, 
words contained. The calm of her haughty face was broken, he. 
words came in a rush, and for the second time I saw the intense 
nature overcome her self-control. ‘ 

“Do you think I am free from the pain I inflict? Do you think 
it is a pleasure to see the suffering in Ida’s face? Will it not be 
trampling slowly upon my own heart to remain here all through this 
bleak winter—here, where the only brightness of my life was born, 
and where I shall strangle it with my own hands that greatness 
may come to that man? Is there no pain in parting from—from—” 
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Her voice faltered, sank into a broken whisper ; her eyes turned 
wildly to the river beneath us as if she might plunge into it; then 
she turned abruptly and left me standing alone on the bridge, 
watching the tall figure, proudly, disdainfully erect, as she took 
her way to the village and her work. 

I had noticed to what advantage Ida appeared that morning in 
the cool, spring-like green draperies she wore; and Robert was con- 
scious of a quickened pulse as he sat beside her, with the graceful 
arm and shoulder touching his from time to time. He made no 
allusion to the difficult matter that so filled his n.ind. Ida half 
expected him to do so, and, woman-like, resented his failure to do 
the very thing she dreaded. After half an hour’s drive they hitched 
the horse, and began to gather ferns and flowers from the mountain- 
side, and to hunt snails with all the zest of children, beneath the 


leaves. Finally they sat down to assort their spoil. Ida’s cheeks | 


were flushed with exercise and pleasure; there was a new softness, 
a subdued gaiety about her, born of the summer ripeness and the 
song of the birds. She wove the ferns and flowers into a crown, 
and held it up to her companion with a haunting, flickering smile 
that seemed to lure him on to find its source. He took the crown 
from her hana, and placed it like a diadem upon her head. He 
held it playfully in its place, resting bis hand upon her head and 
looking down into her upturned face. That face was near his own, 
the red lips parted childishly, the soft neck pulsing with the quick- 
ened heart-throbs, Then his arm dropped to her shoulders, and, 
bending his head, he kissed her full upon the lips. 

That warm, impulsive kiss broke down the coldness that had 
grown up between them, and placed them once more in the old, 
familiar relationship. The feelings that swept over Ida were of a 
very penitent nature, for with the innocent abandon of a child she 
dropped her head upon his breast and began to sob a little. All 
differences were forgotten in that moment of supreme delight. As 
a thousand half-forgotten memories will throng to recognition at 


the sound of some familiar melody or the scent of a faded flower, — 


so Robert’s old affection, the tender, protecting fondness that first 
stirred his heart for his appealing little sweetheart, came rushing 
back over him, expelling all other feelings. It was not a weak, 
capricious woman he held pressed so closely to him, but the tender, 
loving child of old, with all the old-time clinging of the pretty 
hands, the old nameless attraction. The gloomy, troubled period of 
the last few weeks was gone, and they were once more only a flush- 
ed and ardent boy and girl in the height of their innocent passion, 
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trembling with the sacred power of that mutual but wordless for- 
giveness. 

‘* Ida, are you going to give me an answer at last ?” 

She looked at him, hurrriedly clasping and unclasping her hands ; 
then she suddenly held them out to him with a gesture full of grace 
in its perfect trust. 

«You give yourself to me, Ida?” 

There was a pallidness on his face that told more strongly than 
words the keen emotion he felt. 

“Yes,” she replied, with convulsive determination, “yes, I do.” 

And your mother ? ” 

“She will consent; she must. I cannot trifle longer with my own 
happiness.” 

What a bit of study was the abandon of her strictly controlled 
nature yielding to its impulse, as she threw her arms around him ! 

Robert’s face flushed with the memory of his hard thoughts to- 
ward her as he felt the clinging arms, inhaled the fluttering breath. 
She, with her delicate, shrinking nature, was willing, after all, for 
his sake, to defy the mother she loved. He was under the glamour 
of pleasurable emotion, and soothed her with almost womanly 
tenderness. 

What a contrast between the outward and the homeward drive ! 
How different seemed the backward road ! 

They arrived at the hotel just at noon, as Nellie came in from 
her work. I saw nothing at all of them that afternoon, as I took 
myself off to the woods to read. ‘That night they had whist in the 
parlor, and it was late before I went to my room. It was a whim- 
sical fancy of mine to undress without a light, and then sit by the 


window to look out upon the mountains. I could hear the waters 
of the little cataract, and catch a glimpse of the white railing of 


the bridge. 

As Isat there I heard Nellie’s footstep passing along the hall, and 
called out to her. She came in, and sat beside me. 

I took her hand in mine; it was burning hot, and her dark eyes 
gleamed brightly in the soft light. 

‘‘ What is wrong, Nellie? Some bad news?” 

She laughed. I think doomed souls with the first sight of hell 
before their eyes laugh like that. 

‘< Yes,” she said, in a voice like tinkling brass, “some good news 
—news you will be pleased to hear!” 


“What ?” I asked, mechanically, for I knew before she spoke. 
“T am delighted to tell you, since you have so strongly wished it, 
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that to-morrow you will doubtless hear of Mr. Manning’s engage- 
ment to Miss Ida Lee. Aromantic and not displeasing termination 
to our summer. But to complete the story, and that we may add 
in telling it, ‘ They lived happy ever after,’ you should follow suit.” 

“ When did it happen, and how?” 

«‘In the appropriate seclusion of the mountains, where the kiss 
of forgiveness was exchanged, exactly at 10.30 o’clock A.m., on the 
12th day of September, Anno Domini 1888, The irate parent has 
tendered her gracious consent to the alliance, which is to take 
place at some future day when our young hero shall have proved 
himself capable of earning some twelve hundred dollars a year by 
standing behind a counter or bending over a ledger, or some other 
enviable drudgery, if he will submit to it. If not, I think she will 
take him at half the price, since the game is in her net. He de- 
serves our congratulations, indeed he does.” 

All this was said with scarcely a pause for breath, and in the 
coolest possible tone. Then she suddenly threw her arms above her 


‘head and fell weeping on the floor at my feet. 


The passionate ardor of ‘fanaticism will bend the most deter- 
mined soul beneath its power as the howling north wind sways the 
slenderest weed. Robert had come into Nellie’s life like a ray of 
sunshine across a bank of clouds, lighting up the goodness of her 
nature and increasing its shadows to fearful grandeur. And when 
I saw her writhing there on the floor, I hated Robert with all the 
intensity of a woman’s soul. 

Nellie lay like a dead thing until far into the morning, and then 
slipped to her own room. 

At the breakfast-table I scarcely dared look up for fear of Nellie’s 


face. But no sign of her emotion was visible, not even red eye- 
lids, as she sat discussing with Robert the late work of some favor- 


ite author. 


AsI left the table Robert followed me out, and walked beside 
me down the hall. 

*« Has Nellie told you ?” he asked. 

“< Yes, and I wish you happiness. Nellie seemed glad at the out- 
come of your summer courtship.” 

She evidently had been stronger than I thought, for he replied, 
laughingly: 

“So she said; but she said also that I had spoiled myself for any 
good in the future; that all her beautiful air castles had crumbled 
away. But some things must be given up, you know, and what I 


have now is better than fame.” 
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“ A short and happy waiting,” I said, pausing at the foot of the 
stairs. 

He stood there waiting for Ida, who passed me at the head 
of the stairs with her cool, expressionless little smile, leaving be- 
hind her the lingering odor of jessamine. Nellie, in her soft, dark 
dress, followed silently behind her; followed noiselessly, slowly, as 
the shadow follows sunlight, in the wake of Ida’s sweet, blond 
beauty. For a moment, as I looked backward at Ida, Nellie came 
between us; and it seemed as if the shadow swallowed the sun- 
shine, leaving Robert standing alone, looking upward. 


IV. 


THE last day of our stay in the balsam-clad mountains had come. 
During the week that followed the announcement of Robert’s en- 
gagement to Ida the guests had been leaving one by one, until now 
only a few remained. Ida was to go with us as far as Washington, 
and Nellie alone, of all that gay party, would remain through the 
winter. I was averse to leaving her behind, and pleaded to stay | 
with her, urging that she had only expected to be there during the 
summer season, and that there would be no employment to keep 
her. But with that quiet determination which allowed no dispute, 
she said she preferred to spend the time in soiitude. I was not 
satisfied, for there rose before me a picture of the lonely house upon 
the snow-covered mountains, with the constant sound of the wind 
in the ice-laden boughs of the balsam-trees, and the lonely, sad- 
hearted girl watching wistfully for the coming of spring, when her 
lonely vigil would end. That last day was a sad one, and nota few 
tears were mingled with the sprigs of lavender packed away be- 
tween the folds of our summer gowns. 

The last night there was an informal gathering of all the guests 
in the parlor; but in spite of brave efforts to put a pleasant face 
upon the coming separation, we were all conscious of a disturbing 
element in the atmosphere, a palpitating suspense that could not 
be attributed wholly to the necessity of parting. 

I was sitting opposite the door when it suddenly opened, and 
Nellie came in—Nellie, in a dress of soft, clinging black cloth, from 
which rose the white column of her neck, crowned by the haughty 
head—Nellie, as we had never before seen her, with the spirit of 
laughter in her grey eyes and on the parted lips—Nellie, the em- 
bodiment of mirth as she crossed the room with her graceful, sway- 
ing gait. 

She stopped at Ida’s side, leaned upon her chair, and began to 
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_ talk with Robert. There was a suppressed excitement about her 


that flushed her cheeks and lent asparkle to her eyes. She seemed 
to pervade the room, to be everywhere, to speak her brilliant con- 
ceits to every person present. After that first moment of entering 
she did not again approach that part of the room where Ida sat, 
yet she never lost sight of her. Not asingle movement Ida made 
escaped her, although she appeared to see everything but that. I 
was standing near Nellie as she stood leaning against the piano, 
talking with one of the gentlemen, when Ida and Robert left the 
room. Nellie did not change her position, but by the tense control 
of her features and her careful attention to the gentleman’s prosing, 
I knew she noted their absence and awaited their return. Ina few 
minutes they came back. Nellie stood in the same position for 
some little time, and then moved over to Ida’s side. 

“‘I want you,” she said, bending her bright eyes upon her ; 
‘only a little while. Come.” 

Ida looked up and smiled back a little wonderingly. 

‘‘ What is it ?” she asked, still keeping her seat. She was beauti- 
ful that night, in the pale moonlight shade of green she favored. 

Nellie only held out her hands, her head erect, her figure grand 
in its towering stateliness. As if moved bya force she could not 
resist, Ida rose, keeping her eyes fixed upon Nellie’s. Standing 


_ together, they contrasted vividly in their different types of beauty. 


Yes, beauty ; for with that light of laughter in her eyes, the bright- 
ness upon her cheeks, and the essence of some mysterious feeling 
breathing from her, Nellie was beautiful, a vivid incarnation of 
richness and strength. 

“Robert,” she said, her eyes dancing, “ Ida and I are going to 
behold the thirty-ninth leap of Annie Belden. The season is upon 
us. Aunt Becky, the cook, assures me that the moon is exactly in 
the right quarter; and as Ida and I have experienced the divine 
feeling necessary to induce that romantic spirit to appear, so, fate, 
the elements, circumstances, and the seasons all favoring, we will 
behold it. If we fail to appear in the body by the half hour, 
search for our shades by the famous leap.” 

‘*Can I not go too? ” I suggested, hurriedly rising. 

“ Miss Marguerite, have you felt the necessary passion ?” 

I shrank back with hot cheeks, my coward conscience aflame 
with the memory of my absent lover. 

“T would take you, Robert, but the lords of creation are forbid- 
den. Modest Annie refuses to appear before one of your sex.” 


She drew Ida down the long room toward the door, and turning, 
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nodded gayly to me. She laid her hand, lingeringly, I thought, 
upon Robert’s arm as he closed the door behind them with some 
light remark. 

I went at once to my room, thinking I should have a good, long 
sleep to prepare for the morrow’s journey. ‘The last night!” It 


had a doleful sound as I repeated it aloud, standing by my window — 


looking out. How often had I seen that quivering silver light 
bathe the view before me in its soft coolness! But this was the 
last. ‘To-morrow Robert, Ida, and I should be far on our journey; 
to-morrow Nellie would be alone—alone with the sighing of the 
pines, alone with the mellow moonlight, alone with her bitterness. 

I was conscious of nodding twice, and yet I did not rise and go 
to bed. My head was falling slowly forward when—was it adream ? 
—I heard a faint scream, as if the night wind were bearing it away 
from me. I looked sleepily out, and faintly through the bright- 
ness I saw two figures—the figures of two women, one clad in pale- 
green garments that shimmered in the moonlight, the other tall, 
with her close, dark dress falling in folds to her feet. Both were 
swaying dangerously upon the narrow bridge, which seemed to rock 
with them as they writhed and turned from side to side. My eyes 
began to ache with their strained gaze, and still those ghostly fig- 
ures rocked to and fro, to and fro, till my brain whirled with the 
sight. Like serpents their arms seemed to entwine, their bodies 
bending like athletes struggling for the mastery. I wondered 
which would win, and seemed dreamily to wish it might be the one 
in green. Then I realized with a shudder, a faint, deathly terror, 
that it was a terrible reality. There came a second wild scream, 
followed by as wild a burst of laughter. Then the figures were gone, 
and the moonlight quivered over where they had been, quivered 
and danced in its hollow, beautiful softness. 

I dashed out into the passage, calling frantically: 

Robert ! oh, Robert !” 

Up the long hall I ran, beating wildly upon his door. 

He opened it at once, fully dressed. 

“‘Come quickly,” I cried; “for God’s sake, come quickly. The 
girls! the bridge ! ” 

I flew before him like a mad thing, out of the house into the cool 
night air, toward the bridge. 

“‘They both fell,’ I gasped, between the breaths that rattled 
through my lips—‘‘ fell from the bridge into the water.” 

He dashed past me, shouting hoarsely back: 

“Qo to the house for help. For your soul’s sake, run !” 
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Oh! the horror of that night, as we women stood by the bridge 
while the men searched the waters beyond! How miserably our 
eyes followed the dark, moving figures and the twinkling lanterns ! 
how weary our ears grew, waiting for the cry of discovery ! 

How could I tell them what I feared? I could not repeat 
Nellie’s words to me, “ What is life to a life’s achievement ? what 
is death but rest from it all? ” 

In the gray of the early morning they found them. Robert found 
them: Ida, with peaceful, upturned face among the lilies, with the 
first faint rose from the rising sun falling upon her; Nellie, a little 
further on in the shadows, the tough water-grasses twined in her 
hair, the beauty of her grand face marred by a cut upon the tem- 
” * * * * * * * * 

And now, when the light of full, ripe summer lies upon the land, 
or when I hear the wind sweeping through the pines, I wonder if 
to Robert Manning, now a rising young author, there ever comes 
the picture of those two faces upturned to wait the eternal dawn. 
And does he dream that for his sake two lives went out in the 
pride of young womanhood ?—two lives to that dark mountain 
stream; to the cold, ever-flowing river of death. 

‘WITHERINGTON SuTTON. 
LitrLe Rock, ARK. 


TO AN OLD OAK. 


Brave monarch of the forest, armies warred 
Around thee once; the scathful shot and shell 
Like bolts of death among thy branches fell, 

And thee unto thine utmost being jarred. 

Yet thou, though wasted then and battle-scarred, 
Seared even with the flaming breath of hell, 

Art stancher grown. And thou art typical 

Of this great Union, in whose cause was marred 

Thy massive bole : those wounds are healed, and all 
The closer for them now thy bark doth bind; 
While, neath thy corrugations, so are twined 

And locked round many a deep-embedded ball 

The stern, warped fibres of thy life, that vain 

Were brawniest blows to wedge thy heart in twain! 

HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 
GrauaM, N. C. 
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A STAGE VIEW OF THE MODERN STAGE. 


CoLLEY C1BBER, in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
wrote an “Apology for the Drama”; and historians tell us that under 
the Roman Empire various theologians wrote Apologies for Christi- 
anity; but the labor in both instances was misdirected and wasted. 
One might as well apologize for sunrise, or for any other natural 
phenomenon. Mankind are by nature both religious and histrionic.* 
The child jumps up from its knees and says, ‘‘ Now let us play that I 
am the mamma, and you are the baby.” The Grecian drama was 
presented in its noblest forms at religious festivals. Every year, in 
our times, crowds of pilgrims visit the valley of Oberammergau to 
witness the re-enactment of the stupendous scenes of the Crucifixion. 
In times of trouble men and women pray; in times of felicity they 
project themselves into the lives of other human beings as placed in 
evidence before them by the art of the actor. These events are natural 
and normal, and are to be accepted as incident to humanity, and 
of beneficial tendency, as we accept breathing, walking about, eating 
when we are hungry, and drinking when we are thirsty. One who 
finds immorality in dramatic action would find vice in the solar 


* Since this article was written I have seen a report of an address recently de- 
livered by Rev. Madison Peters of New York, on the “ Relation of the Theatre 
to Religion.”” That Mr. Peters holds views similar to those expressed in this 
article is more than a coincidence; it is an agreement of two minds occupying 
different standpoints, as to a fundamental truth. If an actor and a clergy- 
man assert the same proposition touching the relationship of the subject-matters 
of their avocations, the probabilities are that the proposition is true. I quote 
a few of the preacher’s words : ° 

‘«The theatre owes its origin to religion. In Greece, India, and China the 
drama was originally a religious ceremony, and it was intended to promote 
religion. In the course of time the drama ceased to be a religious ceremony, 
and became a work of art. Every student of Church history knows that the 
modern drama eprang originally from the Church. In the dark ages the 
priests put the whole of theology on the stage, and in this way the rude and 
unlettered mobs that gathered on saints’ days were taught in an effective way 
the truths of religion, so that in the Christian era‘the first theatres were the 
churches, and the first actors were the priests. 

‘*God has implanted a dramatic element in our natures. It is not some- 
thing built up outside of ourselves by Thespis and Sophocles and Euripides, 
and Wecunce and Plautus, and Goldsmith and a Man is not re- 
sponsible for the dramatic element in his soul, but for the perversion of it. 

‘* A larger and more refined class of people attend the theatre now than ever. 
A higher tone of morals prevails in the best plays, and is manifested in the 
characters of the a. 

“ The Church made a tremendous mistake in its wholesale denunciation 
of the theatre.” 
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system, depravity in the smiles of childhood, and turpitude in the 
morning song of the birds. 3 

Ever since critics, and especially newspaper critics, began to write 
about the stage, they have had more or less to say, generally much 
more too much than too little, about “elevating the stage.” This 
phrase is of such venerable antiquity that it seems disrespectful to 
expose it as being nothing but a hoary old humbug. For why should 
we set about elevating the stage? The stage, if really a stage, is 
nothing more or less than a mirror of human life, in which by the 
exercise of a certain art the persons who hold the mirror cause it to 
reflect only the salient characteristics of the men and women who 
are brought to the gazer’s notice, and to relegate their dulness and 
deficiencies of interest to shadowy limbos whither we have no dis- 
position to follow them. Now, we never hear any talk of elevating 
a mirror. The sole function of a mirror is to reflect; and if our | 
mirror is one that reflects only brilliant and attractive features, and 
banishes dull and distorted features to the realms of the forgotten, 
we have all the more reason to be pleased with it. Our sole care, 
then, should be to keep it clean and bright, and in good working 
order. 

And if the annals of the theatre have been correctly written, it has 
not been the Garricks, the Macreadys, the Booths, the Blakes, the 
Siddonses, the Woffingtons, the Oldfields, the Mowatts, the Hoeys 
(who have so brilliantly illustrated the genius of the great English 
dramatists, and brought so much intellectual pleasure to countless 
thousands of refined auditors) that have insisted, in season and out 
of season, upon the elevation of the stage. These praiseworthy and 
renowned artists, and others like them, were satisfied to confine 
themselves to the most complete elucidation of the text furnished 
them by their author which it was possible to render. Characters 
were to be represented, and they did their best to represent them. 
The more natural these characters were, the better could their 
listeners comprehend them. The more unnatural they were, the 
greater was the actor’s art in rendering them attractive. At any 
rate, so long as they were actors, and therefore artists, it was their 
business to represent and not to reform. And therefore they never 
posed as reformers. 

It may be noted here that the people who manifest such ardent 
desire to elevate the stage are not the artists who have gone on the 
stage early in life, and thereafter permanently identified themselves 
with its destinies. On the contrary, they are graduates of more or 
less dubious society circles ; sometimes prominently in evidence 
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before the public by virtue of a left-handed intimacy with exalted 
personages; sometimes famous by means of widely reported divorce 
trials; sometimes they have grown weary of the endless platitudes 
and prosaic samenesses of American society, and yearn for that 
excitement which they fancy one feels when audiences applaud the 
recital of Hamlet’s soliloquy, or Lady Gay Spanker’s rhapsody of 
the fox-hunt, and heap the stage with bouquets. But whether 
male or female, these reformers and regenerators of that which per- 
haps needs neither reforming nor regenerating, and if it does, has 
never stretched out its hands to them for such service, are the late 
comers, the intruders, the would-be master-workmen who have 
never been apprentices or journeymen; would-be generals of an 
army who have never learned the drill ; would-be captains of ships 
who have never handled a rope. 

Like painting and sculpture, dramatic representation is essen-_ 
tially an imitative art, and demands severe and long-sustained 
study and practice, and especially in the formative years of life. 
The recitation of lines is part of the art, but only a part. Bodily 
movement, gestures, facial expression constitute another and a 
large part. Beyond and besides these is the indescribable technique 
or style of any given artist, which, when it is excellent, and of the 
highest grade of excellence, is only the result of years of labor and 
mental introspection. A society lady may read lines with grace 
and elegance, her intonation and emphasis may be theoretically 
correct and well adapted, she may walk well, and may even learn at 
last to fall on the carpet without breaking a rib; but after having 


enjoyed a social triumph in the drawing-room she can never ex- 
pect to achieve an artist’s triumph on the stage. Her beauty, if 
she possesses it, may win applause, since beauty is always admired ; 
but beauty is neither genius nor talent, nor is it an artistic faculty. 
It is manifestly unfair that any one person should have the rewards 
that belong to two. After the butterfly has enjoyed its season of 
brilliant trifling, it should not be pampered during the rest of its 
life with the honey that has been amassed by the industrious bee. 
Neither should the butterfly be encouraged to believe that it knows 
by intuition how to make honey of the best quality; or that if it 
does not, it can learn in a few lessons. 

That particular department of the drama known as society 
comedy, which we might better style comedy, pure and simple, 
since all real comedy is a study of social life, happens to be the one 
which such eleventh-hour intruders usually essay to elucidate and 


elevate, and in which they invariably fail. Whether it results from 
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intuition or the advice of judicious teachers, very few of this sister- 
hood have attempted Lady Teazle, that most brilliant and difficult 
of all the creations of comedy; but fewer yet have shrunk from dis- 
playing themselves as Pauline Deschapelles and Rosalind. And in 
this word ‘‘ themselves” lies half the reason of their failure. The ~ 
pseudo-artisb says to the public, ‘‘You shall see me as the lady 
of Lyons.” ‘The true artist says to the same public, “I shall do 
my best to let you see the lady of Lyons.” Between these two 


’ expressions there is a great gulf fixed which can never be bridged 


over. The actor, male or female, who is self-conscious while on the 
stage can never be in the true sense of the word an artist. 
Undoubtedly there are representations on what is sometimes 
called the stage, in which the ambitions and handsome interloper 
may meet with applause. The principal one among these is bur- 
lesque. People who go to see burlesque do not go to see acting; 
they go to see spectacle and dressing. ' Now, we have no slurs to 
put upon the charm of beautiful dressing. When we represent 
personages upon the stage we must represent them dressed. They 
musf, be dressed in the correct fashions of the epoch when they 
were supposed to live: Ophelia must be garbed like the high-born 
Danish maiden of her day; Angelica in “ Love for Love” must por- 
tray to the eye the stylish young belle of the Restoration; Lady 
Teazle must be habited truly as the young and pleasure-loving wife 
of a rich baronet of the eighteenth century; Pauline Deschapelles 
must represent to us the meridional belle of the brief days of the Direc- 
tory; Lady Gay Spanker must awaken the memories of our elderly 
people by exhibiting the hunting habit and the drawing-room 
crinoline of the early Victorian period. In this way the artist not 
only delights the eye, but also educates the taste, and imparts a 
knowledge of history. He or she thus gives life to the dry bones of 


/dusty annals; causes long-gone ages to walk once more in palpable, 


visible, breathing, inspiriting evidence ; and, briefly, “‘ creates a soul 
under the ribs of death.” 

Such is not the dressing of burlesque. The dressing of comedy 
is an exposition; that of burlesque is simply an exposure. Now, 
when we witness the elegant dresses in which comedy delights us, 
this is only a part of what we enjoy; the artist at the same time 


gives expression to the genius of the writer; charms with wit; ele— 
vates and gives tone with sentiment; fascinates with the develop- 
ment of plot and the delineation of character. The burlesquer, 


who, we regret to say, is most numerously female, dresses as scantily 
as possible, and then only to put her personal charms in evidence. 
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And to be simply handsome, and to have such well-formed arms and 
shoulders and legs that the public will gladly pay to see them, does 
not demand long and laborious training and conscientious study. 
Many a society woman, if conveyed straight from a Delmonico ball 
’ to the stage of a theatre, would be applauded by crowds of people 
who never receive the invitations of any of the 400, even if she 
should hardly open her mouth, but should merely open tage doors, 
R. H. or L. H., and say “ Yes, ma’am” or ‘‘ No, ma’am.’ 


We must make an exception in the case of opera bouffe. Our - 


French cousins are such natural artists, the artistic faculty and taste 
are so born with them and ingrained in their constitutions, that even 
in their burlesques of other epochs than our own, they give us not 
only hints of comedy, but a true comedy of its own kind, and in- 
imitable by Anglo-Saxons. Of course these artists must know how 
to sing, but singing may be a legitimate part of the drama. Scholars 
tell us that the choruses of the great Greek plays, on which the 
mighty poets of Athens “wreaked expression” and lavished their 
choicest gifts of language and imagination, were, if not sung in 
absolute harmonies, at least intoned; much as the Hebrew psalms 
were chorused back and forth in the ancient synagogue by two 
choirs in alternate cadences; and as the Roman priesthood to-day 
intones solemn mass. 

Let us take as an illustration two modern works in opera bouffe 
out of many: ‘‘ Barbe-Bleu” and ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot.” 
Barbe-Bleu discloses to us an historic age, partly fanciful, partly a 
true picture of the rustic and the court life of the days of the 
rois faineants who preceded Louis the Eleventh. Bluebeard him- 
self isa revelation; young, buoyant, ardent, he adores female beauty 
wherever he finds it; he loves impartially the peasant rosiére Bou- 
lotte and the royal princess Hermia, and this too after the numer- 
ous widowerhoods which he has imposed on himself. He loves, 
he courts, he marries, and enjoys a honeymoon until another 
maiden appears. Then he “removes” his bride, since in a mono- 
gamous society this is the only procedure open to him, and: again 
and quintuply loves, courts, and marries. Finally fate and Bou- 
lotte interrupt this amorous yet somewhat destructive career; 
Hermia is bestowed on her rightful prince, the resuscitated brides 
are paired off with as many court followers, and the comedy ends; 
for, although bouffe, it is also comedy, not only by the elegance of 
the treatment, but by the sentiment and fidelity to nature that 
inform the whole artistic composition. The work is also of his- 
toric value, in which old France lives again—the France before 
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Rabelais, before Cardinal Balue and Tristram the executioner, 
before the real or mythical ‘‘ Grand Penitencier,” Jehan de la Haye, 
of whom Balzac has given so grisly a portraiture in ‘‘ Le Succube.” 

“ Madame Angot ” furnishes us a comedy of the days of the Direc- 
tory, that transitional condition in France of five inefficient tyrants 
following the three gore-dripping tyrants, Danton, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and ending in the supreme and single tyranny of Napoleon. 
Seven years sufficed for the bloody phantasmagoria, but the people 
were not wholly submerged in tragedy. There was also comedy. 
Ange Pitou wrote ballads and sang them; there were many Clair- 
ett’s warbling songs of innocent joy, and marrying in their own 
sphere ; there were a few Madamoiselle Langes struggling up—or is 
it down ?—from honest poverty to the gorgeous dresses and boudoirs 
which rich men give without the ring ; and at last came the soldiers 
of Augereau with a hint of the empire. One may read all the 
historians, Michelet, Lanfrey, Thiers, Guizot, etc., etc., and yet 
never learn so much of the social life of that fruitful period of 
French destinies as he may learn during the three hours of “ Madame 
Angot.” It is called opera bouffe, or, at most, opera comique. 
The egg, if laid and hatched in London or New York, would have 
been inane burlesque, with no attraction other than the divided 
skirts of Miss Lange; but the Gallic bird has evolved a winged and 
superb comedy in which Mdlle. Lange is only an incident in the 
attractive grouping of true comedy characters. 

Even when the interloper aims to step with one stride from the 
dubious scenes of her boudoir to the front of the stage, and to grasp 
its highest honors by essaying its highest characters, a real burlesque 
is enacted, even if it is not intended. For what else than burlesque 
is it, when an untrained tyro—one who is worse than untrained, be- 
cause in addition to all that is to be learned there is an enormously 
indefinite amount of mannerism and self-consciousness that ought 
to be unlearned, and yet never can be done away with—attempts 
such stupendously complicated characters as Lady Macbeth, on 
which Shakespeare exhausted his comprehensive knowledge of 
ambitious and unscrupulous womanhood, and in learning the art 
of portraying which, Siddons and Charlotte Cushman consumed 
years of study and practice? The result is that instead of witnessing 
the guilty, gore-dripping queen, we witness somebody giving an 
airing to her preconceived notions of such a heroine ; affording us 
an imitation, not a representation, hardly even a suggestion ; and 
inviting us to discover in and behind a mass of tinsel and a volume 
of memorized rhetoric our ideal of a nobly born woman of aristo- 
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cratic habits of mind, and full of will-power, urging herself on to 
deeds of treacherous violence and blood. The result is nothing 
but burlesque; and the worst of burlesque, since, while it makes 
the judicious grieve, it does not make the rabble laugh. Poor 


old George Fox, with painted face as ‘‘ Hamlet travestied,” was not _ 


so sorry a spectacle. 

Now that we are on this subject of burlesque it is proper for us 
to say that we do not echo or accord with the oft-repeated state- 
ment that the modern drama is degenerating because popular 
taste is degenerating. On the contrary, we assert that neither is 
the statement true, nor is the reason a real one. 

As to the reason, that popular taste is degenerating, we have only 
to look around us to see that this is not the case. A civilized 
community will always be formed of classes who differ widely in 
training and education. Just as there will always be the young, the 
middle-aged, and the elderly, so there will always be the highly 
educated, the moderately well educated, and those who are hardly 
educated at.all. And just as the young are always growing older, 
so in a progressive community a portion of the non-educated class 
is constantly tending upward and acquiring knowledge. The 
moderately and the highly educated rarely retrograde, and there is 
almost no limit to the attainments which it is possible for them to 
make in learning, taste, and that mysterious accomplishment which 
we term connoisseurship. All thesé classes can enjoy base-ball 
matches, horse races, and ‘‘leg-shows;” and, asa matter of fact, all 
patronize such exhibitions. ‘I'wo of these classes can enjoy an in- 
tellectual drama, and, as a matter of fact, they do themselves the 
pleasure of attending all really good representations of dramatic 
art. Of course these two classes are in a minority as compared to 
the third. So were the nobles and the clergy in a minority in the 
States-General, when the Third Estate organized the French Revo- 
lution, but all the same they remained faithful to the traditions of 
the monarchy. The taste of the minority is not being changed, nor 
is it degenerating. Shakespeare, Sheridan, Moliere, Congreve, 
judiciously pruned, and, among moderns, Sardou, Ohnet, and 
Howard draw as well as ever. Culture has even demanded that we 
revive the tremendous tragedies that once appalled Athenian audi- 
ences, but which can never become real to us, since we have lost 
the language and all belief in the myths on which these sublime 
works were based. But do modern complainants consider the fact 
that while five thousand spectators gazed at the creations of the 
Greek tragedians, fifty thousand flocked to the arena where naked 
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young Atticans ran races and threw the discus; that in Rome, 
for every one person who attended the theatre to be interested and 
amused by Plautus or Terence, twenty could be seen at the amphi- 
theatre where captives were thrown to the lions, and Dacian gladi- 
ators butchered each other to “make a Roman holiday; ” and that 
in London, while the spectators of Shakespeare’s newly written plays 
at the Globe Theatre could be counted by hundreds, the spectators 
of the bull-baitings at Smithfield were only to be numbered by 
thousands ? 

And if popular taste is not degenerating, dramatic art cannot 
degenerate. We do not, it is true, write as much poetry, or as 
imaginative poetry, as has been written in an earlier day, but that © 
is because we have learned that poetical expression is a mark of 
infancy in the history of nations, and is not of the highest grade of 
literature. Whoever disputes this, let him ascertain the intellectual 
condition of the epochs when the great poems of the world have 
been produced. But poetry is not the drama, and so long as there 
is a demand for artistic play-writing, so long will artistic plays 
continue to be produced. All reasonable human wants demand to 
be supplied, with an insistence that admits of no denial. Money 
and fame reward the playwright, and these melodious sirens never 
beckon to the mariner in vain. = * 

Shall we say one word about the morality of the drama? It is 
hardly necessary. It is a conventionality that the stage shall 
represent only seemly events. But events may contravene ethical 
standards or the ten commandments, and yet be seemly. An un- 
broken line of strictly faultless characters reading Hannah More’s 
works and the ‘‘ Rollo” books alone, would not survive a first night. 
Human events, proceeding from the contact of imperfect human 
beings with circumstances, partake of human sinfulness, and con- 
tinually give rise to erratic and ill-regulated emotions. This is real 
life. 

In real life too, as on the stage, we do not always find a moral. 
Virtue is not always rewarded; vice is sometimes triumphant. It 
is not the business of the playwright or the actor always to insist 
upon a moral. When Achilles slays Hector, and drags the corpse 
around the walls of Troy behind his chariot, Homer does not say to 
the reader, “ Don’t you consider this a most reprehensible act, and 
deserving of your disapproval?” The artist represents; and leaves 
the rest to you. Thus Shakespeare represents the transactions of 
Othello and Macbeth without comment. And will the reader who 
insists upon a moral kindly point out to me the moral of ‘‘ Romeo 
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and Juliet,” where these two lovely children, the immortal favorites 
of all who love beauty and youth and spotless candor, walk hand 
in hand the downward road to untimely, unearned, and undeserved 
death ? 

RosE CoGHLAN. 
New York, 


PIONEER FRUIT-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


I am a life member of the Society of California Pioneers. I ar- 
rived at San Francisco on the ship Gray Hagle, 18th day of May, 
1849. 

I believe I was not only a pioneer in importing and raising choice 
fruit-trees and fruits in great variety, but the first of the pioneers— 
among the first, if not the first—to prove by experiment that not only 
fruit-trees and vines, but good fruit, would grow and mature on 
the dry soil of California without irrigation. Practically no rain 
falls in the State from the 1st of May to the 1st of October. 

The question, however, as to who was the first importer and 
planter of choice fruits in great variety is a matter easily ascertained 
by reference to the dates of the original bills of lading of the trees 
imported, and to tlie freight-bills for bringing them into the State. 

I write the most of this from memory ecept the dates, which are 
taken from some old account-books used in my business of manufac- 
turing, buying, and selling lumber, which books are now before me. 

In the fall of 1851 I conceived the idea of owning and cultivating 
afruit-farm. . 

In talking over the subject with Judge 8. C. Hastings, who, I 
think, was the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia, about selecting land for my purpose, he called my attention to 
a beautiful piece of ground on the Napa Creek, at Suscol Ferry, 
which he said was level, a rich soil, and on the tide-water of the 
creek, where steamers would soon run, and did run not long after. 
He said, if I succeeded in raising fruit, the facilities for market 
would be good, being without the cost of much land-carriage. 

Soon after this talk with Judge Hastings I went up to Benicia 
with C. W. Jones of the firm of George A. Shaw & Co. We spent 
the night with that grand old sailor, Captain William McMichael, 
on his ship, the Montague, then lying at the wharf, disabled from 
a hurt received by striking on Bloom Rock while coming into the 
harbor. 
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The next morning we three took a wagon and started out to view 
the land I sought, which was a part of the Suscol Rancho, belonging 
to General M. G. Vallejo. 

I don’t think there was a house or a fence between Benicia and 
Suscol Ferry, sixteen miles away. The early autumn rains had 
already fallen to such an extent that the young grass was well 
started, and the whole country one green carpet. I never looked 
on so many wild geese in one day, before or since, as we saw feeding 
on the young grass. We drove’ through ten miles of them on the 
plain. The adjacent knolls and small hills, covered with white and 
gray geese; formed a pretty picture, with the deep green - the 
young grass as a background. 

We found the land as Judge Hastings had described it, eeituhiig 
from the Napa road to the marshes on the creek, something more 
than a mile, sloping so gently that water would barely run off, with 
here and there a grand old oak. It was a pretty picture, and I fell 
in love with it at first sight. 

During that winter | soak three hundred and twenty acres 
from General M. G. Vallejo at twelve dollars an acre, and soon after 
about three hundred acres more adjoining the first plot purchased. 
I find by reference to my books that the deed was signed in April, 
1852. 

In the fall and early winter of 1852 the farm was fenced in with 
a board fence. The boards were one and a quarter inches thick and 
six inches wide, sawed at a mill I was then running in Oregon, 
and brought down and delivered at the farm on the schooner Har- 
riet. These boards were nailed to red-wood posts cut in the red 
woods of upper Napa Valley. I believe this was the first farm in 
the State enclosed by a board fence. I have heard that that fence 
is still standing. 

I have used the singular number in this account, otherwise it 
would not be true. I furnished a// the money that was spent upon 
the farm until it was self-sustaining; which amounted, including 
interest, to between $80,000 and $90,000. 

I ordered all the trees, from whatever State or country they were 
procured, and directed the planting of every one of them. In 
propagating and planting I was much aided by Mortimer Ryan, a 
nurseryman recommended by Messrs. Elwanger & Barry; and he 
came from their nursery at Rochester with the first trees they 
shipped. 

I don’t know if Ryan is living ; but, dead or alive, I owe this 
tribute to his memory: he was a man of much intelligence, honest, 
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industrious, faithful, and he thoroughly understood the business of 
propagating, planting, and growing fruit-trees, from the seed or the 
pits, through the processes of| budding, grafting, proper planting, 
and pruning, to the plucking of the ripe fruit. There may be as 
good nurserymen as Mortimer Ryan, but there are none better. 

In the fall of 1852 I sent orders East for fruit-trees and vines— 
apples, peaches, pears, cherries, nectarines, apricots, quinces, figs, 
grapes, and small fruits of many varieties. The first of the invoice 
ordered arrived on the 4th of January, 1853. Between that time and 
the 1st of January, 1857, I imported into the State three hundred 
and fifty varieties of the best budded and grafted fruits then known 
in the world, and planted them on that Suscol farm. 

During the first as well as subsequent years, seeds of apple, pear, 
and quince, peach- and plum-pits, black walnuts and hickory-nuts 
were imported and planted, preparatory to establishing a nursery. 

The black walnuts and hickory-nuts were brought from the old 
homestead in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 

It was first intended, before budding and grafting the seedling 
stock, to wait until the imported fruit had been proven; but finding, 
as early as 1854, that the seedling stock was ready to bud and graft, 
the risk was taken to commence, trusting to the truth of the labels 
put on the trees by the well-known nurseryman from whom they 
had been ordered. I never knew to a certainty, but I have some- 
times suspected that we budded and grafted too soon—that is, 
owing to carelessness or some other mistake made by the Eastern 
nurserymen, we may innocently have sold young trees wrongly 
labelled. However that might be,the mistakes, if made, were soon 
remedied. We had some ripe fruit in 1854, and in 1855 we were 
selling fruit in the San Francisco market in considerable quantities. 

I find by reference to my old account-books that some nursery 
trees were sold in the early winter of 1854 and 1855. 

I think some other orchards were started about the same time. 
Mr. E. L. Beard, of the mission of San José, planted an apple- 
orchard with trees purchased in Oregon; and I. B. Bidleman 
planted a peach-orchard near where Mayfield is now, on what used 
to be called the Sheep Ranch; but neither of these experiments 
had successful results. About the same time Mr. A. P. Smith of 


Sacramento planted an orchard of peaches. I find in my old books 
sales of peach-trees to him. Mr. Briggs of Marysville was a fol- 


lower immediately after, and Mr. Osborne of Oak Knoll, Napa Val- 


ley, and very soon many others. 
As stated, I was the first to grow fruit successfully on dry ground 


it 
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without irrigation. I remember that our old Spanish neighbor, 
Cayatano, seeing us planting fruit-trees upon ground impossible of 
irrigation, shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, and in the little 
English he commanded uttered two words, ‘‘ No good, no good!” But 
the experiment wasasuccess. By well cultivating the soil, keeping 


' down the weeds and grass, having the ground thoroughly pulver- 


ized and mellow on the top, which prevented the escape of the 
natural moisture that the winter rains had poured into the soil, we 
succeeded in having all the fruits matured and ripened perfectly, 
and they were of superior flavor to such as had been raised on irri- 
gated land. 

Soon after my experiments, which were made on lone ground and 
fairly rich soil, Col. Haraszthy, the father of the present successful 
wine-maker, Mr. Arpad Haraszthy, went farther than 1 did, both 
in selecting a wine-grape and in planting on dry soil. 

With a view to wine-making he imported about three hundred 
varieties of the best known wine-grapes in Europe. He brought 
them from Germany, France, Hungary (his native country), Spain, 
and Italy. 

He planted his vineyard near Sonoma, some of it on lands that 
before had been considered worthless—on the hillsides and amongst 
the rocks. 

The present * wine-growers of California, who only know of as 
many wine-grapes as they can count on the fingers of their two hands, 
may sneer at the folly of importing three hundred varieties of 
grapes, most of which are unknown to-day; but they forget the debt 
they owe to the pioneer in the business, who, from the many vari- 
eties of grapes he imported from many countries, found those which 
were best suited to the soil and climate of California. 

His was not always a success financially, but he persevered, and 
we all know now the result of that perseverance. His worthy son, 
following and carrying out the theory and the plans of his illus- 


trious father, has at last succeeded in making the finest champagne 
that is made in America, widely known as the “ Eclipse.” I hope 


- and believe that he will yet be able with his pure wine to please the 


taste of the American people, so that his wines will take the place 


of the foreign compounds now sold under the name of champagne, 
every brand of which soon palls on the palates of its votaries, who 
are constantly demanding change. Some prominent grocers of New 


York offer for sale twenty-three different brands of foreign cham 
pagne. As with the countryman who, when asked by a traveller for 
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the best road to a certain town, said: ‘Take either one, and you 
will wish you had taken the other,” so with foreign champagne. 
Keep it up, young man; the prejudice of fashion is against you 
and your pure wine, but you will overcome it by and by. You are 
doing more to promote the California wine interest than the whole 


Viticultural Society, that is trying to grow vines and sell wines by - 


resolution. 

We Americans were not the first to grow fruit and make wine 
in California. Those grand old pionéers, the priests, who estab- 
lished the missions, raised some very good pears, and a grape that 
is planted and cultivated to this day; but they used water freely. | 

Theirs was no small job, to bring their trees and vines from far- 
off Mexico, their transportation being by pack-mule or slow sailing 
craft. 

In my time, nearly forty years ago, it was something of an under- 
taking to introduce fruits into California. There was no telegraph 
across the continent then, through which an order could be repeated 
in a day, nor any railroad over which, in a fortnight, an order could 
be duplicated, in case of any mischance happening to the trees first 
sent for. Orders were then mailed to the East by way of Panama, 
and the trees were shipped by the same route, at great expense. If 
any mischance happened to them on the way, a whole year was lost 
before the shipment could be repeated and the trees reach Cali- 
fornia in time for planting that’ season. 

I well remember such a mischance in the fall of 1852. I sent a 
large order to the celebrated nurserymen of Rochester, Messrs. 
Elwanger & Barry. The trees were expected early in January, 1853. 
About that time I went up to the farm on a duck-shooting ex- 
pedition with two gentlemen friends from San Francisco, Judge 
Chambers of Paige, Bacon & Co., and Ralph 8. Dorn. Duck- 
shooting was great sport in those days; the sloughs and marshes on 
the creek bordering the farm were alive with ducks of all sorts, from 
the canvas-back to the teal. One day, while we were out shooting, 
the little steamer that then ran on the creek stopped at the landing, 
and I saw the men throw off a lot of boxes. “Hullo!” said I, 
“the Panama steamer is in, and there are the fruit-trees.” So I put 
away my gun, and hurried to the landing. No child was ever more 


anxious or more nervous to see into its Christmas stocking than I . 


was to get at the contents of those boxes. 

The boxes were hurriedly broken open, and, oh horrors! most of 
the trees were not only dead, but the bark on them was so rotten 
that it peeled off with a touch. Only a few were alive. 
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The sight of those trees made me so sick that I had no zest for 
any more duck-shooting sport ; so I excused myself to my friends, 
took a horse, and rode to Benicia, which place I reached in time to 
meet the Sacramento boat, and so made San Francisco that night. 
There I met a bill of the Adams Express Company of $756 for freight 
on seventeen boxes of fruit-trees, which was paid. But the loss 
was not only of the trees and the freight on them, but of a whole 
year’s time. 

The nurserymen, in the cold climate of Rochester, had not been 
used to packing trees to pass through the warm, humid air of 
Panama. They had packed them in wet moss; and when they 
reached the hot climate of Panama, the wet moss steamed until the 
trees were killed and the bark on them rotted, as stated above. 
Others of the nurserymen to whom orders were sent were in better 
luck, and the trees they packed came out in better condition, so 
that in the late winter of 1853 we had quite an orchard of many 
varieties of fine fruits, Afterwards, in the other years of *53, *54, 
’655, and *56, the nurserymen East were instructed to pack in dry 
moss, and then the trees came out of the boxes alive, with the buds 
on them just starting, and when planted in January commenced 
their business of growing immediately. 

I was not confined to any State or country in my orders for trees. 
Wherever, in book, magazine, newspaper, circular, or report, I 
learned of a choice fruit, it was senf for. The Stanwick Hall nec- 
tarine and many fine varieties of gooseberries came from England ; 
rare pears from France, as well as New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania ; peaches from New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and down South as far as Georgia; cherries from New York, Ohio, 
and Michigan; English walnuts and some fine grapes from Chili. 
And this course was continued until over 350 varieties of the best 
fruits then known in the world were growing on the Suscol farm. 

The orchard was planted in quincunx order, with alternate apple 
and peach trees. The rows were a mile long, and in all there were 
some 9000 trees growing. That number has been far exceeded by 
larger fruit-growers of later years, but at that time the Suscol was 
a show farm. Visitors came to see it from far and near. The 
people from Suisun took it into their heads to come on Sundays; 
they appeared in crowds and processions, especially the young 
people, until it became such a nuisance that we were obliged to 
publish a notice that visitors would not be admitted on Sunday. _ 

In San Francisco we rented a large room in Montgomery Block 
on Merchant Street, where the first peaches were exposed for sale. 
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in baskets—the first peach-baskets ever seen in California. This 
was a rare and cheering home sight, in 1855 and after, to all who 
had come to California from New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 
Hundreds of people who were not buyers used to crowd the ware- 
room. ‘They came to see the novel and yet old, familiar sight, and 
to enjoy the delicious odor exhaled from these well-filled baskets. 
I fancy there are many people now living in San Francisco who re- 
member those days when they first saw these luxuries in the market. 

A. P. Smith of Sacramento, mentioned above, also had his fruit 
in the market. Peaches were a luxury then, commanding high 
prices, and were an earnest ofa later day, when San Francisco should 
be admittedly the finest fruit-market in the world, and now the 
cheapest. It has realized what I said in a paper read before the 
State Agricultural Society, which was interpolated into a speech of 
the late Judge Crockett’s delivered at San José in the fall of 1855: 
‘* The fruits of the far North and the far South, the Northern Spy 
and the pomegranate, grow side by side. and grow well.” I might 
have added the fig, the orange, and the lemon. 

An unfortunate commercial adventure in early 1857 closed my 
active work as a fruit-grower, and my portion of Suscol farm was 
transferred to Daniel Gibb & Co. 

Foilowing the tradition that the best wines of a country are 
made from grapes native to its soil and climate, I had intended to 
plant seeds from the wild native grape that once grew in the Rus- 
sian River, the Napa, the La Putah, and other valleys, only to be 
eaten by the grizzly bears. I know that in such an experiment 
thousands on thousands of useless seedlings may have been grown, 
but if two or even one good grape had been developed, it would 
have been a paying experiment, and I believe it would be now. 

In my last visit to San Francisco I'was delighted to find a fruit- 
market with fruits so rich in variety-and quality, and so cheap; and 
I could not but feel a pardonable pride in the fact, that I had been 
a pioneer in the busines; that as a California pioneer ‘‘I had done 
the state some service, ” and had not lived altogether in vain. 

But in my wildest dreams I never anticipated the growth of 
a business so modestly started, nearly forty years ago, and worked 
up to its present enormous volume by the energy of the Califor- 
nians who followed the first lead. Least of all did I ever dream 
that I should eat here in the city of New York the remote off- 
spring of the fruits I planted and propagated so many years. 
ago—cherries, apricots, nectarines; Crawford peaches; Bartlett, 
Seckel, Burre, and Winter Nellis pears; Flaming Tokay, Muscat of 
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Alexandria, Black Morocco, and Rose of Peru grapes, and many 
other varieties of choice fruits and grapes then unknown and since 
created by the enterprise of the fruit-growers who followed the 
pioneers. 

But for California, the market of this city of New York, as well 
as all the cities east of the Rocky Mountains, would have been 
practically without fruit in the year 1890, for the crop east of the 
mountains was a failure. California came to the rescue, and fur- 
nished the best of fruits at prices that came within the reach of even 
the poor. It is true that the Eastern people used to turn up their 
noses at California fruit, and complained that it had not the flavor 
of the Eastern products; but Californians can afford to forgive 
them for their unjust prejudices, considering the quantity they re- 
quired to satisfy their appetites. I have before me a few statistics 
that stagger belief. In five months of the year 1890, from June to 
October inclusive, 84,762 tons of fruit, ripe, canned, and dried, were 
sent by rail across the Rocky Mountains to the Eastern States. 
Fancy eighty-four ships, of a thousand tons each, loading with fruit 
for one hundred and thirty working days, or a train of 4238 cars 
loaded with fruit, and one begins to cemprehend the quantity. Of 
ripe fruit there were 33,710 tons; canned goods, 28,966 tons—all 
the product of the orchards and vineyards of California. Besides, 
10,867 tons of wine were shipped by rail. Statistics show the pro- 
ducts of the orchards and vineyards of California for 1890 to have 


_ been $28,000,000 in value, ranking second amongst the industries of 


the State. 

This beats romance. Certainly there is nothing in ancient or 
modern history like it. What a showing for a State into which up 
to 1854 we imported all our flour, indeed all that we ate except 
beef and potatoes ! and even the latter were imported up to 1852. 
And yet, with all this immense growth of fruit, the State is in its 
infancy, especially in its citric fruits. 

What a State! and what a people ! 

Wma. NEELY THOMPSON. 
New York. 
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THE STORY OF A TENOR VOICE. 


Ir is hard to tell astory which touches one keenly: and, when an 
abnormal element is introduced; when, in addition to the innate 


shrinking from painful reminiscence, there is to be faced the pos- 


sibility of incredulity and ridicule ; when. that is to be told for 
which science can offer no elucidation, reason no stepping-stone, 
time no parallel, then, indeed, the task becomes laborious, the 
words drop falteringly from the lips, with uncertainty the pen 
touches the inviolate sheet. He who excuses, accuses. This is my 
accusation; the rest, my excuse. 

This is a haphazard way of telling a story—to begin at the end; 
to strike the imagination sharply with that event which is amally 
led up to by softening plausibilities, excuses of environment, 
temptation, heredity; but so unswervingly does every line of 
thought lead to that unlooked-for issue that, until I have freed my 
mind of its terrible burden, I can find no way of describing the 
prelude to the tragic finale. 

In vision I am ever standing by a quiet couch in an orderly room, 
whose sanctity is broken by the curious faces of coroner, physician, 
and witnesses, who stand with me around the earthly remains of 
Philip Calester, suicide. 

He was my friend; perhaps that will explain why it is so hard 
for me to tell this. Perhaps, too, it | would be well for me to state 
that he was my only friend, the one “person in the world who had 
even the shadow of a claim on my affection or my gratitude. And 
yet I stood there, drinking in with the curious avidity of one who 
is gleaning information for a future recital in which he shall play 
a prominent part, the interrogations and surmises of those present; 
receiving unconsciously, too, on my mental retina, the whole dread 
scene—the artistic hangings of the room; the effective chiaroscuro 
produced by the morning sunlight and the still upturned gas; the 


picturesque result of bric-a-brac, bronzes, statues, and all the e¢— 


cetera of wealth, seen through an unbroken vista of parlor, bed- 
room, and dressing-room beyond; and, in the foreground, the divan 
draped with a leopard skin, its lifelike head and fierce claws in 
close proximity te the unconscious form reposing there. 


He was still in evening dress, his linen uncrumpled and un- - 


stained; but for the blue wound in his temple, the pistol locked in 
the rigid hand, he might have been asleep. It is interesting to 
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watch the faces of the living, with their varying expressions, to 
guess at the moral status of the soul beneath; but still more fas- 
cinating is it to study the faces of the dead, where only one expres- 
sion is congealed, but that one a keynote to the life past or the life 
to come. On his there was a look of triumph, suggestive of a 
secret well kept, which seemed to give the lie to the supposition of 
the coroner and the echoes of the rest that his act was the result of 
a@ moment’s aberration, a fit of moroseness, a disappointment, even 
perhaps a twinge of indigestion. According to the physician’s 
statement, but one hour had elapsed after my parting with him—a 
parting made memorable by a foolish jest and an appointment 
never kept—before the curtain dropped on the closing scene of his 
life’s drama. What had passed in that hour? If those poetic re- 
minders of desultory travel and pleasant experiences could become 
sentient, and voice the conflict of which they alone were witnesses, 
would not the stigma of cowardice, that bar sinister of the suicide, 
be removed ? Perhaps. 

Over and above the whelming loss, the horror of the tragedy, the 
sudden shock, which, mercifully, for a time I was too stunned to 
realize, my sensibilities too human to grasp, was a feeling of impo- 
tent anger and disappointment at the deception to which I had 
been a victim. 

As far as one man’s life isever known to another, I had supposed 
his life was known to me. The commonplace events of my existence, 
the phases of my character, had been an open book to him, and I 
had believed the exchange mutual ; believed that I could run with 
unerring fingers over the gamut of his emotional nature, and that I 
knew in detail the history of his life, the dramatic events of which 
were the outcome of his talents, his wealth, and his remarkable 
personality. Yet hidden in that life was the secret of his lonely 
death. Through all the intimacy of our companionship there had 
been an inharmonious strain of whose existence I was ignorant; in 
his gayest moments an undercurrent of sadness which I did not 
share, a sorrow carefully hidden from my too loving gaze. Every 
act, every word of our past intercourse, viewed from this different 
standpoint, assumed different meanings. Even the veil of charity, 
which softens the harsh outlines of the deeds of our dead, could not 
hide from me the naked truth that our friendship had been a farce, 
and that I had been betrayed. Day after day I wrestled with this 
mighty sorrow, beside which death itself is trivial; then I learned 
all, and—knowledge is forgiveness. 

My earliest recollection of Philip Calester is that of a boy, slight, 
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supple, and patrician, with face inflamed with anger, voice raised 
in all the blackguardly vituperation which youthful experience 
furnishes, and hand ready to strike. I was slow to anger then as 
now, but my wrath once raised is potent. I struck back, moved by 
an unjust accusation. ‘That was our first quarrel, and our last. 

Like me, he was alone in the world; but there the similarity 
ceased. I was being educated by the ungracious charity of a distant 
relative; he, the heir of a large fortune, under kind and indulgent 
guardianship. Our friendship, though not “a mere matter of 
streets,” was helped by environment, and our leisure moments, un- 
restrained by domestic trammels, were passed together in all the 
kaleidoscopic joys of youth. 

Looking backward, it seems to me that we stepped without gradu- 
ation from boyhood into manhood, aged by those terrible questions 
of life and destiny, which, unaided, we faced and answered as best 
we could. We missed much, but we gained too ; lost many a youth- 
ful pleasure, but in return had fewer blunders to undo, less reck- 
lessness to lament. Like our circtimstances, our dispositions were 
dissimilar. He, emotional, erratic, lovable; with brilliant accom- 
plishments and bright hopes. I, slower, steadier; with nothing but 
perseverance and a determination to succeed to forecast my future. ° 

So dovetailed were our daily lives that when the wrench came it 
seemed at first as if existence must cease; but we were men in feel- 
ing if not in years, and we realized and accepted the necessity with 
philosophy. I was to matriculate as a law student at Columbia 
College; he to enter the University of Berlin, in accordance with 
the conditions of his father’s will. 

A long separation ensued, broken by a varying correspondence, | 
as the needs of companionship or the exigencies of life urged and 
restricted. I graduated, entered the law office of “Just & Rand,” 
and forgot to envy happier lots in that ceaseless struggle to keep 
to the surface which is the synonym of New York life. He also 
graduated; then, as the whim seized him, moved erratically from 
one place to another, his student life, with its study and revelling, 
giving place to a continuous chase for new experiences, new sensa- 
tions, and an ever-returning satiety. All the details his letters 
omitted were supplied in after conversations; an adventurous 
career, worthy of his distinctive personality. That he formed no 
other friendship was not surprising; while, that his affaires de ceur 
were numerous was equally a matter of course; but, as in every 
other human life, there was one love episode which degraded all 
others into flirtations or falsehoods, 
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During his first university year, through the medium of an un- 
conventional hotel life and an American resident society, he became 
infatuated with a beautiful girl, residing in Berlin with her father, 
who had expatriated himself for the sake of her musical education, 
a sacrifice for which her exquisite violin playing made a satisfactory 
equivalent. 

The acquaintance soon ripened into friendship, and that with 
marvellous rapidity into an engagement of marriage. The girl 
was imperious and wilful; Philip passionately in love and impatient 
of delay; only the restrictions of his father’s will prevented a hasty 
consummation. For weeks, and even months, his letters to me 
were rhapsodies, poetic outbursts of delirium, railings at my phleg- 
matic jealousies, or epithalamiums. Then slowly the fire paled; 
other items of interest entered his life. There was no decisive 
break in their intercourse, no misunderstanding, no unfaithfulness; 
only a drifting apart, a change in their relation of lovers into that 
of friends. Never again, however, was his heart touched; his 
senses might be enthralled, his interest awakened, but a few days’ 
absence, a new face, or a fit of indolence was a sufficient antidote. 

When we at length met after years of separation, which in mo- 
ments of despondency I half feared eternal, I found him much 
changed; the tall, good-looking stripling was replaced by a man of 
the world, quiet in action, reserved and cautious in speech and 
manner, experienced and cynical; not a pleasing change, but one for 
which I was prepared. It isthe emotional nature which life changes 
the most ; the phlegmatic nature is a smooth surface from which 
the chisel of disappointment glides, leaving it unmarred save by an 
oceasional scratch. The broken thread of our friendship was re- 
joined, and until the day of his death we were as inseparable as in 
youth. Against my will I was dragged into society, made welcome 
for his sake, accepted on sufferance; content to witness his tri- 
umphs; for in those gay assemblies, where life is treated as a jest. 
its ideals trampled, its sorrows forgotten in dissipation, I had no 
part or lot except where he was concerned. His foreign habits 
prevailed; he lived a life of ease, broken only by occasional fits of 
industry and occasional absences in search of that elusive will-o- 
the-wisp, excitement ; but the old fascination revived, and under 
its influence, like the merest school-girl, I was blinded to all changes 
and all faults. My existence was merged in his, and the flight of 
days unnoted. 

One night a dinner was given to a celebrated actor at the Club. 
We escaped early, tired and hot with the crowd and noise, and 
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finished our evening in his room with a dash of absinthe in our 
coffee and some fine Havanas. He followed me to the door-way 
when I left, drew aside the heavy portiére, and stood outlined 
against its dense folds, negligently clipping a cigar and repeating in 
melodious accents a Spanish lyric, suggestive of mandolins, tender 
farewells, and garlic. We laughed ligntly at the combination, made 
an appointment for a musicale the following evening, and said good- 
night. ‘The next morning he was dead. 

In this brief epitome of Philip Calester’s life, I have purposely 
delayed its most striking feature, not with the design of a dexterous 
biographer who uses an effective climax, but rather shrinkingly, 
knowing that my untaught pen will fail when I would have it most 
successful, that my words will be weak when I would they should 
‘be most strong. 

I am not musical, am unversed in the technique of the profession, 
am even unmoved by most digital and vocal exhibitions; but till 
the last faint pang of dissolution, yea into the Great Beyond, the 
tones of his voice will ring in reiterative melody through heart and 
brain. He possessed a tenor voice, so beautiful that I cannot believe 
the world has ever known its equal. It was wonderful, so clear, so 
sweet, so resonant, that it suggested May mornings, the subtile odor 
of Parma violets which reaches you in December, from the furred 
coat of the belle on Fifth Avenue, the faces of acolytes as they pass 
in the pro- and re-cessionals. Its vibrant qualities, its suggestive 
intonations, its thrills of reminiscent passion, satiety, and regret 
made the hearing it an epoch. Added to its peculiar beauty was 
the charm of the mysterious ; untried, unsuspected, it had lain 
dormant until youth was merging into fullest maturity. In a mo- 
ment of extreme emotion, when his high-strung nature was forced 
to spurn conventional methods of expression, it betrayed itself, to 
his own and another’s bewilderment ; and from that moment increas- 
ing in volume, sweetness, and charm, spurning those gradus ad 
Parnassum which are at once the life and death of the less favored, 
it became the admiration and wonder of all. But its beauty could 
never throttle fear. Was its silent approach a warning? Would 
he wake some morning: to find the bird flown, the vocal chords 
unstrung? A slight cold, an imprudence, and with his temperament 
what would be the result ? 

Whether it was from this dread, or from inborn fastidiousness 
which an earlier and boyish publicity might have deadened, it was 
but seldom that his voice was heard; never in public concert, in 
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sacred edifice, or any place where the audience might be composed 
of the ignorant and uncultured. 

If he had needed the display of an eccentricity in order to make 
himself the topic of the hour, and the indispensable element in 
fashionable society, this exclusive proprietorship would have accom- 
plished his desire. To have secured his consent for a brief ballad, 
a few strains of opera, or the lead in a duo was to pronounce before- 
hand the success of the undertaking. 

The first time I heard him sing was at a musicale given to a 
chosen audience, at a private house ; the ostensible reason, the as- 
sistance of a well-known charity; the real object to lighten the 
pangs of giving, by the reception of an equivalent. A business en- 
gagement prevented my appearance until towards the middle of the 
programme. As I descended the stairs on my way to the music 
room, I heard a perfect storm of applause, and as I entered he had 
just risen to answer his recall. The “ fine, careless rapture” of his 
voice held me spellbound. When he finished there were downcast 
heads and stealthy handkerchiefs on all sides; he alone was un- 
moved. It was an old story to him, the tears, the applause, the 
unlimited supply of superlatives. 

Before this I had occasionally experienced communistic feelings 
of revolt, had told myself privately that if, like him, I had been the 
favorite of fortune instead of its scapegoat, I too might know what 
it was to be courted and féted instead of merely tolerated ; but 
after that evening I crept uncomplainingly into my shadow-like 
existence, content with the crumbs, the lees, the husks, if I was 
only near him. ‘To me his courteous refusals were never brought - 
into requisition, and I formed an appreciative audience at many an 
impromptu concert, where new songs were tried, old ones rehearsed, 
and improvisations trilled aloft. 

I was with him too at the end, for the presentiment which had 
ever haunted him was finally lost in the realization of its prophecy. 

He had promised to form one of a small company of artists at the 
home of Miss Campbell, his former fiancée, who was then residing in 
New York. His song was to be the event of the evening, and he 
was to be assisted by her violin obligato. Just before starting he 
seated himself at the piano to try over the ballad, a new one of 
Wellings. He struck a few chords, then a dead silence ensued. 
One glance at his face, and I knew what had happened. He rolled 
up his music without a word, gave a few instructions to his valet, 
and motioned me to come. As we entered the carriage he named 
an address to the coachman, that of the most noted specialist on the 
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throat and voice in the city of New York. A hasty but decisive 
examination ensued. It was all over. A slight hoarseness had 
been neglected ; an unconscious exposure, and the silvery tones were 
hushed forever. 

His disappointment was keen, but was met bravely. <A single 
time did he betray it. One night we had strayed into a side street; 
from an open window came the impassioned notes of ‘a woman’s 
soprano, singing that divinest of all melodies, Schubert’s Serenade. 
My companion’s grasp on my arm tightened, and I stood motion- 
less until the song ceased, ‘Then, drawing a deep breath, he mut- 
tered almost inaudibly a few of the German words, a world of 
regret in that sentence of reminiscence. 

In groping blindly amid the intricate orbits of human action, a 
careless observer would consider such a disappointment as the loss 
of his voice a possible explanation of Philip Calester’s mysterious 
death ; but I was not deceived by this plausible theory. A man 
does not kill himself for the loss of an accomplishment, however 
great a hold it may have secured on his time, whatever its intrinsic 
value. Life is too real, its charm too great, and the Hereafter too 
horrible in contemplation, to step lightly from one to the other. 
Neither could I attribute his act to insanity or impulse. My evening 
in society and our conversation, which I recalled with perfect dis- 
tinctness, refuted the former theory; while his days of impulse had 
long since passed, gone with the innocence and purity of boyhood. 

Whatever the cause of his death, the clue was not to be found 
by a rehearsal of ordinary disappointments and every-day events. 
By putting my memory on the rack, recalling each event however 
trivial, each conversation, each letter, it might be discovered. 

This was a herculean labor, and as I pieced together the shreds 
of my past happiness, more than once I despaired, more than once 
I remembered the look of triumph on the dead face. 

But time and success are one, and at length a clue was mine, so 
slight that my instinct rather than my reason pronounced the vic- 
tory—an old yellow letter dated from Berlin, its edges ragged and 
seared with flame. He had found it in my desk one day, had taken 
it out, laughed lightly at its contents, and attempted to light his 
cigar with it, a grave from which I had rescued it, little dreaming 
of the destiny to which it was relegated. 

It was the letter in which he had announced to me his engage- 
ment to Miss Campbell, and which breathed a feeling of idolatry so 
intense that even its exaggeration caught a tinge of sublimity, radiant 
too with an ideal life which love had shown him, ‘‘that desire of 
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the moth for the star,” that up-striving, which robs love of its sensu- 
ality, makes passion pure. 

In re-reading it, through the tears which to manhood mean so 
much, with the fuller knowledge of human nature which I had 
acquired since its reception—my reason matured, my instincts sharp- 
ened by grief—I wondered that I could ever have been so blind as 
to believe that the affection so glowingly depicted could within the 
compass of a few months have changed into the lukewarm affec- 
tion of so-called friends. 

That Philip Calester should lové blindly, stake his existence on 
the die of a woman's yes, and, failing in that, fail in all, would not 
be surprising; but I recoiled in disgust when I suddenly realized 
that in the unconscious tribunal of my thoughts I had cataogued 
him among those youthful roués to whom love is a game, its charm 
lost when victory is secured. 

That Miss Campbell loved him to the end was shown in those 
unfailing signs by which a woman betrays what she over-exerts 
herself to conceal, and by the fact that, beautiful, accomplished, 
wealthy, and popular, no man’s name had ever been coupled with 
hers except in those few months in Berlin, when she and Philip 
Calester had been engaged, a fact forgotten, if ever known, by her 
cotérie of New York friends, 

The longer I mused over this inexplicable change in their rela- 
tions, the more I became convinced that his explanations had been 
delusive, and that the calendar of those months contained a secret, 
known only to her, which would explain the subsequent recklessness 
of his objectless life and his tragic death. 

I found Miss Campbell dispensing tea to a fashionable assembly, 
her white hands moving dexterously amid frail china, her slight 
figure outlined by effective draperies. 

I half feared to raise my eyes to her face at first, and greeted her 
carelessly; when I did so, I was startled. She had always claimed 
my attention, not so much for her beauty, which was remarkable, 
as by an expression of restless expectancy, as if ever fearing an 
impending crisis. Her manner too was alert, nervous, watchful. 
Her admirers found this piquant, foreign; I had attributed it to her 


musician’s temperament. 


To-day, however, both expression and manner had disappeared ; 
she seemed to have suddenly acquired the repose and dignity of a 
statue. 

There was no trace of griefi—wanness, heavy-lidded eyes, or im- 
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patience of social exactions; rather what to my excited bewilder- 
ment seemed a sense of relief, a burden lifted, a rope unslacked. 

I was made the butt of numberless interrogations, condolences, 
eulogies. Philip Calester was specially favored; the nine days were 
lapsing into a fortnight, and he was still remembered. 

It was a long time before I could make my way through inter- 
cepting draperies to her side. A moment’s inattention favored our 
téte-ai-téte. I took a cup of tea from her, and said, gravely, as I ac- 
cepted it, ‘‘ I must see you alone,” My staccato syllables emphasized 
the demand. 

Her eyes interrogated mine; I held them in a long, searching gaze. 

“ You know all,” I hazar ded, bravely, “and I can be put off no 
longer.” 

I had taken her unawares; she showed it by the sudden start 
and a momentary return to the old restless manner. She did not 
attempt to deny or evade, but sat as if weighing the claims of the 
living against those of the dead. My haggard face, my unflinching 
gaze, my dominant manner were potent auxiliaries. She made 
the required appointment hastily, as a new claimant appeared who 
apparently resented my undue monopoly. 

That I was to be told all was evident when we next met ; that 
she had been through a mighty struggle was equally apparent. — 

She had been faithful to Philip Calester during his life with a 
faithfulness which is rarely exceeded by woman; that she was to 
betray his trust now that he was no longer there to defend it was 
a sacrifice which her keen sense of justice and nobility of character 
demanded. 

She commenced her recital by a reference to those days in Ber- 
lin ; described in graphic terms the charm and novelty of that for- 
eign life, with its freedom and unconventionalities ; then alluded 
briefly to the rapid growth of their friendship and subsequent en- 
gagement. 

Philip Calester had been a passionate lover, his emotional, high- 
strung temperament leading him into outbursts of intense feeling 
—love, jealousy, remorse, in alternation. A girl’s education is one of 
restraint; the passion may be no less intense, but it is longer in com- 
ing to the surface, quieter in expression. Occasionally their court- 
ship was disturbed by a clash. There would be an accusation on one 
side of coldness, on the other of exaction, and always a reconciliation 
brought about by Philip’s remorse. 

After one of these constantly recurring scenes, having spent an 
evening in passing from the purgatory of despair, with its threats 
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of self-destruction and homilies of ruined life and ambitions, into 


the paradise of hope and nirvana of forgiveness, he leaned from an 
open window, the cool night air tempering his fevered blood. 
Opposite him was an open square, and he looked down upon a 
moonlight scene—a clear space, netted by interlaced tree-shadows, 
and, beyond, darkened fagades of outlined buildings. 

Suddenly from behind a jutting annex stepped a student with 
his guitar; seeing the open window and the figures inframed, 
half-shadowed, half-distinct, he raised the instrument and in a 
sweet, untrained voice sang a few lines of Schubert’s Serenade. 
Philip, moved by the witchery of the scene, his feelings overwrought 
by the imaginary evils he had been combating, seized Miss Camp- 
bell’s hand, his face mobile with feeling, while with perfect accu- 
racy he re-sang the well-known melody. 

The clear, vibrant notes rang through the room, and floated into 
the receptive air outside. Passers-by stopped to listen. To Miss 
Campbell music was existence. ‘‘ Philip,” she murmured, reproach- 
fully, “ why have you never sung to me before?” 

His surprise was as keen as her own. “I have never sung be- 
fore,” he explained; “never knew that I could sing ; probably as 
a boy I shouted, as most boys do, but that has been the extent of 
my musical efforts.” 

He was immediately put through a rigid if playful examination, 
and the result was, that soon afterwards he entered upon his 
apprenticeship to the muse. 

Proud of his newly-discovered talent, and of the remarkable ease 
with which he avoided the usual pitfalls of the beginner, she was 
also secretly pleased that the lover who had tried to absorb her, 
body and soul, should have found another outlet for his emotions. 

His voice, sweetened and strengthened by unconscious disuse, 
was the wonder and admiration, not only among his university 
friends, but.in musical and sdcial circles, where it was a common 
topic of conversation. He was courted, féted, and flattered ; 
whirled into the intoxicating maelstrom of success. 

That this new element which entered his life should change his 
habits to some extent was notsurprising. Time which had formerly 
been devoted to his fiancée was now spent in perfecting his talent, 
either directly in vocal gymnastics, or indirectly by attendance at 
musicales, concerts, and the like. Sometimes days would elapse 
without his seeing her; but there was no ground of complaint; 
apologies were neither given nor required; his devotion to his voice 
pleased her, even though paid at the expense of his devotion to her. 
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Jot by jot, tittle by tittle, as the ripple covers the sand, the cloud 
the sky, the blot the absorbent sheet, a change crept into their in- 
tercourse. When he sought her it was but to ask aid in a new dif- 
ficulty, to rehearse a new triumph. His caresses were perfunctory, 
and his conversation, from being rapturous, a rose-colored present 
tingeing the future, became artistic, unsuggestive, passionless. 

Her reproaches were long delayed from an inability to grasp the 
situation; when delivered they were met by a quiet acquiescence. 

He had lost all feeling towards her, and was no longer able to 
satisfy her requirements. She was not outranked, nor was it that 
she had become less deserving, less beautiful; it was mp an in- 
explicable fact. 

Her mere touch, which before had thrilled him, now was no more 
than the contact of insensate wood. Her voice, her beauty, the 
rustle of her dress, which had been with him formerly in hours 
waking and sleeping, now affected him no more than those of a 
stranger passing in a crowded thoroughfare. The confession was 
a cruel one, but he seemed indifferent to her sufferings. 

She dismissed him, clinging with reasonless constancy to the 
hope that some day the old relations would be renewed. 

In losing him she seemed to realize for the first time the capa- 
bilities of her own nature for love and despair. With a woman’s 
intuition she perceived that the months which had chronicled his 
unfaithfulness had been months of emotional absorption. Music, 
which had obtained mastery of his time and habits, had also be- 
numbed his faculties, and she trusted to the equilibrium of a com- 
ing reaction. 

After his dismissal they met infrequently. If she had been less 
beautiful, her position less assured, society would have condemned 
her, as is the fate of the deserted ; but their friendly attitude towards 
each other, and the absence of any particular cause for the rupture, 
silenced suspicion. 

His last university years were morally retrograde. He was the 
reveller amid revellers, the profligate amid profligates. His liaisons, 
his extravagances, his recklessness were the hushed talk of all—his 
worst sins being cloaked by that meretricious rhetoric with which 
the world narrates-the erratic courses of its human comets. 

As his voice increased in volume and strength, as its marvellous 
sweetness, scope, and purity held his audiences spellbound, with 
equal rapidity did the power of his moral sensibilities lessen, the 
line of demarcation between right and wrong disappear, the evil in 
-his nature become predominant, All that was noble, pure, and true 
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in him was absorbed by his voice. As Miss Campbell had divined, 
he was morally a paralytic. 

When he sought her it was as the overburdened seek the relief 
of the confessional, to unveil some new horror in his life. She 
alone knew his secret; and, numb to her sufferings, he also laid 
on her the weight of his abnormal existence. When they parted, 
she to return to her home in New York, he to plunge into wilder 
excesses amid the gay cities of Europe and the East, she was 
prematurely aged, her nerves unstrung, her life wrecked. 

Once did she hear from him, a reckless letter written from Paris, 
cataloguing the entire loss of taste. His epicurean repasts, where 
neither time nor money was spared, had become as Dead-Sea 
water; the thousand and one perfumes, the luxury of a despised 
sense, were also meaningless; but in Parisian nomenclature he was 
“the singer with the angel’s voice.” 

Through all, the loss of sensation and of virtue, and the advance 
of evil, predominated the desire of concealment. It was almost 
incredible that I, his chosen companion, should have remained so 
ignorant; but so it was. ; 

Hard as.the réle was, he played it admirably. His letters to me, 
his conversations, his actions were all the result of an almost super- 
human effort to hide not only his misfortunes, but to a great extent: 
his profligacy. I was his human barometer; to deceive me was to 
deceive all; and he gauged his success by my credulity. 

Finally he began to lose his memory. Trifling incidents of boy- 


hood, burned in my mind by youth’s corrosion, were obliterated 


from his; only in a seeming retrospect could he affirm them. 

The future, which before had been dreary, now frightened him 
by the probable depths leading into oblivion. Suicide seemed not 
merely excusable, but obligatory. 

Then came the loss of his voice; and for a time he rallied, de- 
ceived into the belief that what he had lost would return, as a fever 
which leaves its victim enervated, at the brink of the grave, is fol- 
lowed by recuperative energy. 

But the hope proved delusive. His voice, like a spirit rent 
from its habitation, left him maimed and helpless, with a few shreds 
of memory, deadened sensations, and a horror of the future. 

Then came the end: the last deceit; the look of triumph on the 
poor, irresponsible face; and the lonely death. 


GERTRUDE F, Lyncu. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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WHERE Nature’s crucible, long years ago, 
Wrought’ the black miracle called anthracite, 
Beneath earth’s crust a thousand feet or so, 
The miner delves in everlasting night, 
A dim and flickering flame his only light : 
And though, in many a guise, grim death is near, 
Unseen and terrible, alert to smite, 
The patient worker gives no heed to fear ; 
His heart is thrilled with thoughts of wife and children tie. 


The scars of toil are on his manly face, 
And show the marks of powder and of coal 
That robbed his visage of its youthful grace, 
But cannot leave their impress on the soul. 
He may not write his name on hist’ry’s scroll, . 
Yet he is none the less a perfect man, 
Who acts his part in life, from start to goal ; 
Who does the work he finds, as best he can, 
And leaves behind a record, earth and heaven may scan. 


His modest shanty on the bleak hillside 

Is rugged virtue’s home. Within its walls 
Domestic peace and happiness abide, 

And discord’s -baleful shadow never falls. 

The cares that often kill in palace halls, 
The gilded miseries that smite and slay, 

The greed for gold and grandeur which enthralls 
So many hearts, o’er his exert no sway. 
He envies none ; his home is like a summer’s day. 


Yet, though his simple home is free from strife, 


And at his hearth tranquillity is guest, 
The perils that beset the miner’s life 
Might fill with dark dismay the stoutest breast, 
As the long lists of ‘‘ fatal accidents ” attest. 
The dismal workshop where, amid the gloom, 
He toils at stern necessity’s behest, 
Within a twinkling may become his tomb ; 
And every sturdy blow he strikes may sound his doom. 


A spark some ambushed terror may awake, 
And set the fire-damp’s fearful breath ablaze 

With wrath that makes the busy valley shake, 
And mocks the thunder of midsummer days 
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Which round the mountain’s cloud-capped summit plays. 
It snaps the stalwart pillars, and in piles 

The slain are heaped among the winding ways; 
Along the blighted corridors, for miles, 
The fiery tempest sweeps the subterranean aisles. 


Then, through the mining hamlets, white-faced fear, 
Like some fierce simoon of the desert, flies, 
Speeding the grief that cannot shed a tear— 
Piercing the air with stricken women’s cries 
For those on whom they’ll never feast their eyes, 
And, while the sorrow-laden voices swell 
Upon the breeze, and lamentations rise, 
The panic-stricken people rush pell-mell 
To that dread pit whose mouth is like the mouth of hell. 


Who, in that dreadful moment, will essay 
To risk his life and all that life endears 
For those who feel the palsy of dismay ? 
Aye ! there are scores of hardy volunteers, 
Who bravely fling aside all human fears, 
And down the yawning gulf, whence Hope has fled— 
Where naught but certain, stern-faced Death appears 
In all his hideous livery of dread— 
They go to save the living or to join the dead. 


Heroes who risk their lives in glory’s blaze 

Become immortal ’mid the world’s applause ; 
And grateful nations sing the ceaseless praise 

Of those who die to serve a noble cause, 

And shed their blood to blot a tyrant’s laws: 
But the brave miner, heedless of renown, 

Scorning a fate would give the bravest pause, 
Descends the deadly pit where dangers frown, 
And for his fellow-man his precious life lays down, 


O cruel mines, that maim and crush and kill! 
The dazzling wealth ye yield cannot atone 
For all the pain ye give; the souls ye fill 
With grief ; the orphan’s and the widow’s moan, 
The loving mother’s deep despairing groan, 
And all the untold misery ye make. 
But God is ever mindful of His own, 
And heeds each loving heart the coal-mines break, 
And all the precious lives their grim disasters take. 
JOHN E. BARRET1 
ScRANTON, Pa, 
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AN IDEAL HOME.* 


On one of the most beautiful avenues of the fourth city of the 
Union, back from the street, and set in its own pleasant 
grounds, stands a broad, roomy house, with a low piazza across 
its entire front. There is something in its appearance, devoid 
of ostentation, yet possessing attractions unusual in city man- 
sions, that is in keeping with its interior, and in a manner sug- 
gestive of the personalities of those who came hitner to dwell 
nearly fifty years ago. There is no costly architecture, no work- 
manship of stone, in turret and tower; but the eye is pleased with 
its breadth and spaciousness, in contrast with the height and 
limitations of so many modern dwellings; and the neatly kept 
grounds and flowers and trees, in which it is embowered, lend to it 
an aspect of repose, peace, and rural beauty. It is a house made 
memorable by noble and beautiful lives, whose influence on ethics, 
literature, and philanthropy has been widespread in the community; 
by the rare guests who have enjoyed its’ abounding hospitality; and 
by the help and succor it has given to the poor and afflicted, whose 
. Claim for kindness on its inmates was one, not of kinship, but of 
humanity. There are many who pass this dwelling and recall its 
cherished associations, its host, so simple and modest in manner, 
whose most generous deeds were secretly done, his interest in all 
that related to science and letters, his fine and literary tastes, his 
quick appreciation of the beauty of a poem, the word of praise and 
stimulus as quickly given to its author, his criticism, just, delicate, 
and kindly; and its hostess, his companion for nearly halfa century, 
with her soft, dark eyes and expressive features, her sincerity, 
truthfulness, and zeal in every good cause, her intérest in all ques- 
tions of the day, and her unselfishness and devotion to the good of 
others. Probably no woman in Brooklyn has given more of her 
time, thought, strength, and means to others than she has done, 
‘ reminding those who know her, in her moral and spiritual endow- 
ment, of Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia Mott, and possessing pre-emi- 
nently the qualities which are needed in the making of a home, 
where children grew up and married, and where grandchildren 
loved to return. No sketch of this family would be complete with- 
out mention of the single sister, whose life was one of service to 


* This was the home of Richard H. Manning. 2 © — 
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others, and who, at the age of sixty years, consecrated it to her 
country and its suffering soldiers. Of these three it has been said 
by one who knew them well that they were ‘‘a trio of persons to 
whom naught was easier than to bless.” The household was com- 
posed of complex elements, which, in themselves, are usually suffi- 
cient to destroy all harmony and unity of life. In this instance 
they were so combined as to add to its strength within and its 
influence without. 

Let us enter the cheerful hall. On the right the afternoon sun- 


shine streams brightly in at three windows of the pleasant sitting- 


room. On the left are two parlors, where are books, a few well- 
chosen pictures, and a fine marble bust of a member of the family. 
Through the side window the conservatory of the neighboring man- 
sion displays its wealth of flowers, and emerald grass and trees 
form a picture of living green. It is a home meet for its occupants, 
and for the entertainment of those they delighted to honor. Here, 
from 1843 until his death, Horace Greeley was a frequent visitor, 
and his wife and children were welcome guests. Professor Edward 
L. Youmans was the friend of the host for many years, and it is an 
interesting incident that at the tea-table of the latter, in February, 
1860, Herbert Spencer’s prospectus was shown to the former by 
the Rev. Samuel Johnson. This was the beginning of Professor 
Youmans’s twenty-seven years of labor in the cause of evolution 
and the dissemination of the new philosophy. After a visit from 
Professor Youmans and his sister, their host said: “ The society of 
these true spirits is esteemed among the chiefest of our blessings 
at this season.” To this abode came also the poet Whittier, 
the spiritual and poetical Rev. Samuel Longfellow, the gifted 


Thoreau, Oliver Johnson, Bronson Alcott, Hon. H. Channing, W. 


L. Garrison, Jr., Freeman Hunt, Michael Heilprin, the Hungarian 
linguist and scholar, who spoke in eighteen different languages; 
Seba Smith, author of the humorous “Major Downing” papers; 
Hjalmar Edgren, the Swedish translator of American poetry and 


prose; the Danish writer, Harro Harring; and Wm. H. Burleigh 


and Rey. John W. Chadwick. Of one of these guests, the intellec- 
tual Alcott, a story is told illustrative of his ethics in relation to 
food. His hostess having provided that her board should be sup- 
plied with vegetables and fruits for her visitor, yet allowing the 
usual viands for her own family, inquired politely if the sight of 
meat was objectionable to him. “Well, it suggests murder and 
bloodshed,” was the ingenuous reply. He then praised the appear- 
ance of the muffins, and of the apples, whose beauty of bloom and 
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fragrance he compared to a poem. In 1856 Mr. Alcott gave one of 
his conversations at this home, in the form of a monologue, with 
fine characterizations of Beecher, Parker, Fanny Kemble, and 
others. 

_ Gifted and remarkable women gave and received here the 
stimulus desired in the friendship enjoyed, among whom were 
Dorothea A. Dix, Sarah Grimké, Lydia M. Child, Celia Burleigh, 
Margaret Fuller, and others. ‘he latter, before her departure to 
Europe, had dwelt long enough under this hospitable roof to endear 
herself to many hearts. A little picture of her may be remembered 
by those who have visited in this home, as it gives a better idea of 
her than any to be found elsewhere. Miss Fuller is seated, her 
eyes upon an open book before her, and the strong and intellectual 
character of her face is well defined. To her hostess—as much as 
to any friend—she expressed her inner feelings, her need of, and 
longing for, affection as the greatest good in life, which, in her 
brief experience in marriage, she may have found in Ossoli’s con- 
stant, steadfast love, and a new outlet for her own warm feelings 
in the blessing of their child. Frederika Bremer and Alice and 
Phebe Cary were friends of the inmates of this home, and many 
delightful reminiscences of them are told to interested hearers. 
There are, too, memorable events in the history of this family, a 
relative having brought up that fine genius, Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
' and there is a bedstead in the possession of a member which is 
prized because George Washington once slept on it. The hostess 
has a valued relic in the shape of a tiny braid of John Brown’s 
hair, which was given her because of her zeal in the anti-slavery 
cause. 

While, as an intellectual centre, so brilliant was this home 
that it is fitting that some account of it should be written, still 
more should a little knowledge of its ministrations be given to the 
world, so many here found the kindly help, the care, and the 
material aid they needed. So great and varied were these demands 
upon time and strength that the writer well remembers the pleas- 
antly quoted words of the host, in his later years, that “‘ he thought 
he should have to go back into business in order to get a little 
leisure.” ‘To give any adequate idea of the beneficence of this 
home would be impossible, where some one less fortunate was 
constantly made a partaker of its comforts and pleasures, where 
applicants called daily to present their claims for consideration, and 
where some, who had no claims at all, yet came, nevertheless, to 
enjoy its bounty. Here met young girls who were interested in 
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giving their aid, in various ways, to some of the many plans devised 
for the relief of the poor and suffering. Here, too, came by invita- 
tion several who were ill, to be cared for by hostess and members of 
the family, at a time when trained nurses were not to be obtained. 
The daughter of a Congregationalist minister, among others, was 
for several months the recipient of every care and kindness that 
willing hearts could give. 

It is well for our faith in humanity, for the honor of America, 


and as a testimony to private worth, that a noble exile, Emilia 


Kossuth, who had been, with her sons, a visitor in this home, 
whose property was confiscated, of whose earnings the unjust laws 
of the time in this country deprived her, stricken with mortal ill- 
ness, found here tender hearts and every loving service in her 
weeks of suffering. Many beautiful and touching incidents of this 
period are remembered. The Rev. Samuel Longfellow delayed an 
anticipated voyage that he might be of comfort in the valley of 
the shadow of death. A grape-vine was received which came from 
sympathetic friends in Hungary, and the loyal invalid was deeply 
affected when she saw the earth of her native land clinging to its 
roots. Her hostess, seeing this, carefully preserved the precious’ 
dust, that it might be used in the last sad rites. At length there 
came an end to suffering. ‘The remains of the victim of Austrian 
tyranny were placed in the casket, her dark hair flowing in curls on 
her shoulders, and the iron chain, symbol of the cruel persecution 
she had endured, on her wrist. At her funeral services, which 
were conducted by several ministers, the chosen words of Dr. 
Farley were appropriate and beautiful: ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever, 
she sleeps well.” The body of the Hungarian was borne to Vista 
Hill, in Greenwood Cemetery, followed by the faithful American 
friends and by relatives and fellow-exiles. It was lowered to the 
music of a Hungarian dirge, the dust of her native land was 
scattered over her, and an ivy, that she had nourished, was planted 
on her grave, while a young lady recited the national hymn. 
Colonel Ashboth made an address in the Hungarian tongue, and 
Mr. Heilprin one in English, in which was expressed the gratitude 
of an oppressed people for the kindness their countrywoman had 
received from an American family. An obelisk to the memory of 
this beautiful woman has been erected by her fellow-exiles, “ who 
admired her in life, and now mourn.” It is of Italian marble 
fifteen feet high, having on it a shield, with Hungarian coat of 
arms, and a design representing the four rivers of Hungary and its 
mountain-peaks, surmounted by the double cross of the apostolic 
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crown. On one side are the words of the poet Vérésmarty, in 
Hungarian: 
“Tf strangers seek me, tell them I am not here ; 
My soul has flown to another country’s distant borders.” 


On the reverse, in English, are the words: 


‘Ye who return when Hungary is free, 
Oh, take my dust along! my heart is there.” 


A token of appreciation of grateful hearts came from the exile’s 
friends to her who had served as a loving sister might have done. 
It is in the form of a silver bracelet, of finest workmanship, with an 
oval onyx ornament, on which, in silver bas-relief, is the head of 
Széchényi, the Washington of Hungary, whose name is associated 
in noble union with that of her to whom the gift was sent. 

All over this country are luxurious mansions, where wealth vies 
with wealth in the splendors of entertainment. But a home where 
affection and unity dwell, where intellect meets intellect, where 
‘‘high thinking” is the order of the day, where the spirits of be- 
neficence and humanity are its Lares and Penates—this is one of 


those that may truly be called ‘‘ an ideal home.” 


ANNA COMMELIN. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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I HAVE seen a Kansas sunset like a vision in a dream, 

When a halo was about me, and a glory on the stream; 

When the birds had ceased their music, and the summer day was done, 
And prismatic exhalations came adrifting from the sun; 

And those gold and purple vapors, and the holy stillness there, 

Lay upon the peaceful valley like a silent evening prayer; 

And I’ve gazed upon that atmospheric splendor of the west 

Till it seemed to me a gateway to the regions of the blest. 


I have seen a Kansas sunrise like the waking of a dream, 

When every dewy blade of grass caught up the golden gleam; 

When every bird renewed the song it sang the night before, 

And all the silent, slumbering world returned to life once more; 

When every burst of radiance called up a throng of life, 

And all the living, waking world with melody was rife. 

And, as that flood of light and song came floating down the plain, 

It seemed to me those golden gates were open wide again. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

Fort Scort, Kan. 
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THE EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON THE COST OF 
WOOLLENS. 


ON Nov. 24, 1890, the Chicago 7ribwne quoted, as from a previous 
issue, the following tables, asserting that “their accuracy has not 
been impeached.” It then said: ‘‘'The figures cover not merely 
woollen cloths, but hats, blankets, carpets, and those mixed goods 
of which cotton is the warp, and wool the woof—they embrace all 
the wool used in the country.” 


1880. 
Value woollen goods manufactured, $340, 868, 221 
With 10 per cent wholesaler’s profits added, . . 874,933,043 
With 25 per cent retailer’s profits added, pe: cost to 


consumers, 468,666,810 
Value woollens imported, 1879-80 33,613,902 
Duties on above, 23,341,000 
Value plus duty, ‘ ‘ 56,954,902 
Cost to consumers, plus 35 per cent, retailer’s and whole- 

saler’s profits, . 76,889,117 


Total cost to consumers of domestic and imported woollens, 545,555,427 


“The population having increased nearly 30 per cent since 1880, 
the above figures aré increased by 30 per cent to correspond with 


the present time.” 


1890. 

Value woollen goods manufactured, $448, 102,687 
With 10 per cent wholesaler’s profits added, . 487,412,955 
With 25 per cent retailer’s profits added, eit cost to 

consumer, 609,266,193 
Value woollens imported, 1888-89, . " 49,117,737 
Duties on above, 3 ‘ ‘ 34,658,000 
Value plus duty, ° 83,775,737 
Cost to consumer, plus 35 per cent, wholesaler’s and 

retailer’s profits, . 113,097,244 


Total cost to consumers of domesticand imported woollens, 722,363,437 


_ Turning now to the issue of April 12, 1890, in an editorial head- 
’ ed: “The Immense Benefit of Free Wool,” these tables are found 
that follow the preceding, thus prefaced: “The following tables 
show what the cost would have been to the consumers in 1880 and 
1890, if the duties on imported woollens had been cut down ‘to cor- 
respond with the advantage gained by having free wool. The 
present duties on woollen goods average about 75 per cent; and with 
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free raw materials, the manufacturers would be better off with 40 
per cent protection.” 


1880. 
Cost toconsumer of imported goods, ee tax, . $76,889,117 
Cost by reduced duties, 63,497,218 
Difference, 18,391,899 
Cost to consumer of domestic goods, ° 468, 666,310 
Cost if reduced in same — as imported goods, 386,481,039 
Difference, 82,485,271 
Total gain to consumer, 95,877,170 

1890. 
Cost to consumer of imported goods, plus ” $113,097 ,244 
Cost by reduced duties, 93,212,217 
Difference, 19,885,027 
Cost to consumer ‘of domestic esti, 609, 266,193 
Cost if reduced in same —— as imported goods, 502,035,343 
Difference, 107,293,850 
Total gain to consumer, 127,115,877 


‘The fifty million people of 1880 paid ninety-five millions more 
for one article than they would have done with lower duties and 
free wool. The sixty-five million people of 1890 have to pay $127, 
115,000 more than there is any necessity for their doing—nearly 
two dollars a head for every man, woman, and child, or ten dollars 
a family.” 

Commenting then on these figures showing the consumer's cost 
of 1890 and on the advance of prices it regarded as inevitable from 
the increased protection of the present law, which it then asserted 
had been raised from 67." per cent to 91.° per cent on imports 
of woollens, the editor said: ‘‘ What effect will an increase of 25 
per cent of the duties on manufactured goods have on the prices of 
the woollen goods of the people, which cost them now $722,000,000 ? 
The defeated congressmen say it will have none. That is absurd. 
Democrats like Cleveland say it will add 25 per cent to the 
cost of goods to the consumers. That is too high, however, for in 
many cases the American manufacturer will not charge fully up to 
the level of the imported goods with the duty added. Whereatrust 
is impossible, and domestic competition active, the mill boss will 
not get the full additional price. The true figure is to be looked 
for between the two. It will not be $160,000,000, as Mr. Cleve- 
land would claim, nor nothing, as some Republicans assert, but 
about $100,000,000 to $120,000,000, or nearly $2 per head, or $10 
per family, in the whole Union; but in the Northern States, with 
their cold weather and long winters, the extra cost will fully 
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average $15 per family. In Chicago the extra cost will reach $20 
per family.” 

I have quoted thus at length these editorials for sundry reasons. 
Nothing so revolts a candid man, intent on investigation of 
facts for truth’s sake, as to see in type his statements distorted, 
his logic perverted, and, upon the basis thus established, his 
arguments derided. This example may teach the 7ribune that a 
better method of discussion than it has been in the habit of using 
is in existence. This daily is surpassed by no other, in America at 
least, in that mode of arguing which, in his day, to controvert suc- 
cessfully, Socrates invented the only efficient means. The sophist 
who argues to make his case does not hesitate at using words in 
such a way that in successive sentences the meaning of the same 
word is radically different. These tables, constructed evidently in 
the exclusive interest of thewoollen manufacturers, so use the word 


- “value.” Applied to the foreign goods it means the free-trade 


value, in existing conditions, of such goods at the manufacturer’s 
price or importer’s cost. To the domestic goods, it means the 
American valuation of similar goods; that valuation, enhanced 
above the foreign value by the effect of a certain protective rate 
that in so far forbids foreign competition with the manufacturer. 
In short, the word “value” as applied here to the domestic goods 
means precisely what the ‘‘ value plus duty ” does applied to the 
foreign. This suppressio veri, suggestio falsi, has its motive. It 
clouds to the comprehension of its readers the fact that for the 
domestic manufactures protected, between the natural or free-trade. 
value of those goods, and their valuation in the manufacturers’ 
hands in the market from which the duties in their degree either 
cripple or exclude competition, there is an hiatus, an absolute void, 
a nothingness for which the consumers pay as though it was a 
portion of the intrinsic or natural value; that on this nonentity 
profits are made by the dealers, as great precisely as those they 
make on the actual value; and that this excess of valuation over 
value is, in essence, a direct gift by the government to the manu- 
facturers : that, as a result, when the duties are 70.'* per cent, each 
manufacturer has, in his product, what he can sell for $1705.61 
instead of for the $1000 he must take but for the protection against 
competition accorded him. And it means that in obtaining that 
$705.61 more than the $1000, if *15 per cent be allowed as the 


* Hereafter it will be found that the percentage of free-trade gross profit is 
slightly less than 15 per cent. Therefore this is calculated as a smaller Con- 
tession to the protects than the facts will warrant. 
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natural gross profit of free competitive manufactures the world 
over, in existing social conditions, he gets a profit in the current 
money of the world, not of 15 per cent, with which his competitors 
are perforce content, but of 25. per cent. That this extra 
10. per cent justifies him, where the market value of money is 
6 per cent, in calling his capital, which, if the same rate prevailed 
in free-trade lands, would be worth asa source of income $100,000, 
instead of $255,841.50, as measured by the currency of the world. 
That, conditions being equal for him and his foreign competitor 
ih other respects, and the use of the world medium of exchanges, 
costing each the same, always supposed, this rate of 70.™ per cent 
protection would result in an actual “watering” of the protected 
manufacturers’ stock as corporations by an addition of $155.84" to 
every $100 worth at its natural or free-trade value, as before 
defined. 

The readers of the Tribune certainly comprise the more intelli- 
gent and thoughtful of the Republicans over the area of its circula- 
tion. In its opposition to the McKinley bill it professed loudly, as 
seen, to stand for the general welfare. In the governmental sense 
the general welfare can only be defined as what pertains to the 
interest of the consumers, since all are consumers, and the equal law 
of a free people would affect all, high or low, rich or poor, strong 
or weak, alike. As to their relative consumption, all are equally 
affected by every modification of the rates of protection, save 
only those who are so circumstanced that they can supply their 
needs at foreign prices in foreign shops. And since the present 
law, as the 7ribune asserts, has placed on woollens a protection of 
91°, instead of that on which the foregoing calculation was made; 
and since as 191.% : : 255,841." : 287,475; and therefore, 
upon each $100 natural value as a source of income in these manu- 
factures the present law bestows, if these figures—which are always, 
as a basis of calculation, those of the 7ribune—are correct, $31,633” 
as an addition to their former legislated valuation and profit-absorb- 
ing capacity, it is manifest enough that this class of consumers will 
not, if they can‘avoid it, be found consuming their own goods. 

The figures of these tables and. their deductions were widely 
quoted. Many similar were perpetrated during the heat of the 
campaign so successful in its termination for these protects, so \ 
disastrous to the political lives of their legislating agents. In the 
campaign of 1888, when the same issue was involved for which the 
Tribune during the last contended, at least as to “free wool,” the 
Democratic press teemed with such calculations. The periodicals 
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too, claiming as enlisted in their service more profound and cogent 


reasoners than the dailies can obtain, contributed, from Senators, 
Members of Congress, e¢ id omne genus, their full quota of such figures 
as these. And every calculation of that multitudinous number was 
based on precisely the same assumption as these tables are: that the 
percentage of “ gross” profit which contains in it a sufficient ‘ net” 
to compensate for the use of the brains and capital employed is the 
same whether the rate of duty is greater or less, or the nothing, 
legislated into a very practical something for the manufacturers, 
swells or shrinks the sponges organized for absorption of profits.: 
As to these particular tables, charity would excuse the error, as due 


to ignorance well-intentioned, that compnted 35 per cent as the 


equivalent profits between the importers and consumers to 37° per 
cent as between the manfacturers and consumers, since this latter rate 
is what 25 per cent on 110 amounts to. Yet there might be a motive 
in that assumption, since because of it, as will be seen, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain with precision, for the analysis, what is the real rate 
of duty which, compared with that derived from the figures, would 
be, in the editor’s opinion, the duty which would yield an equal 
protection if free wool, etc., were conceded them, to that they then 
enjoyed. But the errors in these tables, so long “unimpeached for 
accuracy,” thus resulting are so trivial compared with the greater 
resultant in the amount of the consumer’s cost by calculating the 
profits by the same percentages on capital invested to a greater or 
less extent or not at all in custom-house receipts, that charity’s 
plea must be accepted. Vo man who invested in a custom-house 
receipt ever offered it or any part of it for sale at a profit, though 
doubtless many, because of its addition to the cost of the goods they 
dealt in, accepted with it a loss. Each yard, each pound, the im- 
porter deals in is, in the end, offered in open competition, as to its 
price and comparative value to the wholesaler, with the goods of 
the protects. It contains in the price he claims for it: 1, the origi- 
nal or free-trade cost ; 2, the export charge on it, where such law pre- 
vails ; 3, the import charge advanced upon it by him to the govern- 
ment, in the office he, perforce, must accept, to do business at all, as 
a “farmer” of the revenue. Upon each of these several elements 
of cost he must, to continue in business, charge at least the same 
percentage of profit that he would in free trade have charged upon 
the natural or free-trade value of the goods. So charging his equiva- 
lent profit on the value and on each enhancement of it, he passes 
the goods themselves, with the duties still on them, to the next 
distributor. This is the wholesaler or jobber, with whom even the 
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successful trust can scarce dispense, since he keeps an assortment 
from which retailers supplying many sorts of consumers can more 
easily cull their various and differing stocks-in-trade. In these 
tables this dealer is presented as purchasing from the importer 
and protect, who are thus brought as to their prices in a direct 
competition for his favor ; and unless the importer is really the 
foreign manufacturer himself, exporting for a market, if the im- 
porter instead has bought of him, and claims his due profit for his 
service and capital, the true rate of protection is not that of the 
duty, but that of the duty with the importer’s profit on the “ value 
plus duty,” or legislative valuation for ‘‘ free Americans.” 

No capable man could omit consideration of this fact in an 
attempt to ascertain the consumer’s cost. But as “the accuracy of 
these figures” requires that any errors they may be found to contain 
in themselves, requires also that they stand as offered, how much 
this profit thus omitted means in the final cost cannot here be taken 
into account. Whatever may be the error in the result, as it oper- 
ates in equal ratio upon each attributed percentage of duty and 
protection, it too will be found of minor importance to the error 
that results from a commercial or intrinsic value placed upon the 
custom-house receipt, and on its sequence, the “water” in the 
valuation of the manufacturers’ protected stocks. He who, either as 
importer or as dealer in the goods of the protects, must use, as will 
be seen he does use, in the analysis of these tables, $1.70 + or 
$1.40"+ to pay for certain yards or pounds, which in free-trade he 
could purchase for $1.00, must, it is plain, to obtain a ten per cent 
profit on the purchase, charge in the former case 17.%+ ‘per cent 
on the goods themselves, and in the latter 14.™% per cent on them 
to obtain the same purchase power in renewal of his stock that in 
free-trade a ten per cent profit on the same goods would bestow on 
him. Thus, when his money is worth to the business man 10 per 
cent as a source of income, for the business man as a protect it is 
worth, as the analysis discloses, each $1.00 of it, not a dollar, but 
$1.70.%*; to the dealer who buys from him it is worth but 58.%+ 
cents; in each case comparing its valuation as a purchasing or profit- 
yielding power with that it would have were trade unrestricted. 

Therefore I announce this law: Jn all dealing for profit, the true 
measure of the actual gross profit is latent in the purchase power of 
the dealer’s dollar taken as profit upon the natural free competitive 
value of the commodity he deals in, as that value varies in valuation. 

And its corollary: That, where protection is the general law, 
such law has precisely the same effect upon all whose wealth produc- 
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tion from any cause cannot obtain an enhancement of its valwation 
by legislation, as if for them each dollar they received for their pro- 
ducts was alloyed with worthless metal, when they offer it in pay- 
ment for commodities that are so protected, and this not to the degree 
only of the tariff rate, but to the extent to which the law compels the 
Jinal distributor to demand a profit upon the non-existent natural 
value in the valuation at which he sells. 

And, corollary second: That all expenses of the dealers must 
be greater than otherwise under such law in the exact ratio of the 
expansion in the world’s currency of the consumer's cost: that for 


them the net profits also must be greater in the same proportion to’ 


equalize their profits with those of free-trade. 
Though all this is axiomatic I do not besitate to lay claim to its 


first enunciation, nor to what credit or repute thus attaches to- 


one who has made in it a discovery in economic science. If this 
discovery had been made before this date it would be found in the 
free-trader’s library. Then this great daily, instead of having 
been, as it was, lauded for these tables, and for its strenuous resist- 
ance to the present law, would have been stigmatized, and justly, 
for having, for the advantage of the protected manufacturers, its 
avowed and peculiar clients, disseminated in them a palpable falsi- 
fication. The accuracy of these tables would not have stood unim- 
peached for the eight months of that contention, during which 
almost every Senator and Representative cringed to the lash of 
party, and wheeled into line to bestow by force of law a volume of 
credit that charges upon the consumers a sum much in excess of 
what this analysis discloses. If the facts which the application of 
this law to the statistics reveals had been discoverable at all before 
its enunciation here, during that long struggle the Democratic press, 
the periodicals that open their columns for discussion of economic 

uestions, would each have offered its balance-sheet, which, upon the 
ie for imports and home goods of these tables, could have been no 
other than that herewith offered. If the Cobden Club ever knew 
of it, or comprehended it, the whole world long ago would have 
known of it also. If it had been known at all, the “‘ labor agitator,” 
whether Socialist, Federator, Knight of Labor, who asserted dur- 
ing the last campaign that ‘‘'The tariff cuts no figure in the Labor 
question,” would for such an utterance have been hooted from his 
rostrum as the covert ally of the protects. Nor would the Farmers’ 
. Alliance have found its panaceas for the farmers’ anzmic state in 
“* free silver,” or the use for them as a specially favored class of the 
governmental credit, For the applications of these laws are found 
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giving clear and clean solutions to many vexed questions. But 
for the universal ignorance of them, Blaine would have answered 
something other than he did in his response to Gladstone. Nor 
would that ‘‘magnetic man,” who attracts all eager to make use 
of government for private advantage, who asserted that the exist- 
ing law ‘‘is in many respects a wise and just measure, and most of 
its provisions in accordance with the wise policy of protection,” 
have measurably escaped the odium of it, if he had not known how 
to touch the chord in their hearts that vibrates in unison with his 
own. So hecomplains of it that ‘‘it opens no market for the farm- 
ers,” and with ‘‘ Reciprocity” proffers to “‘let them in on base ;” 
to concede them shares at par in a universal trust. The use of this 


law demonstrates that for the farmer who tills his own acres there 


‘is not a possibility of that, even waiving the fact that the proposed 


reciprocity is with guachos redundant in foods; that there is no 
room for them ‘‘on base” in the class of protects; that the com- 
bine of the unscrupulous-selfish, under guidance of the unscrupu- 
lous-shrewd, will tax them as heretofore if they remain in that 
delusion, 

Without further preface this tabulation is presented.* It shows 
what the consumer’s cost really is, if the Tribwne’s figures are accu- 
rate; if with the duty rates those of the first series, the profits 
to the distributors are correctly estimated at 10 and 25 per cent. 
With its headings and margins it is self-explanatory. It aceepts 
the editor’s initial error, that the valuation of the home product 
varies in exact ratio with the duty rate charged the importers. 
This error excludes the jobbers as a class from dealing in imports, 
and places, not the foreign manufacturer, but the importer who 
buys from him, making profit, as the competitor with the home 
manufacturer. Thus the rate of protection, as compared with the 
duty rate, was certainly calculated by the editor at the lowest esti- 
mate, 7.° per cent less than the fact, when calculated on the enhance- 
ment of cost of the protected goods in the hands of the wholesalers. 

The first series shows the consumer’s cost on that 10 and 25 per 
cent assumption as the profits for 1890. The following balance 
shows the error resultant from computing 35 and 37.5 per cent 
profits as the same : 


* See the tabular sheet printed separately. In this the T’ridune’s figures as 
furnished are shown in differing type. But every other figure in this, except 
those of the correct calculations, are virtually the 7ribwne’s also, with its 
erroneous profits percentages of 35 on imports, and 37. Son home goods, and 
with the 37.5 profits on all goods consumed, 
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Duty rate. Imports. 
70.%+ Cost to consumers with 37.5 profits. $115,191,637. 
Remainder, error. $2,094,393, 
In the cost to consumers of home products is an 
error, which must be stated for the accurate balance, of i. 
Thus the total of errors in this is $2,094,395. 


The second and third calculations are less tentative. Each shows 
at 37.5 profits the rate of protection the same, while for each the 
duty rate varies as the profits on imports are taken as 35 or 37.° per 
cent. As thus no common ratio could be found for calculation of 
the equivalent profit percentages upon the imports and protected 
goods, the only feasible method of obtaining one that could not be 
cavilled at seemed to be to take the editor’s total consumer’s cost, 
and from it calculate back the averaged rate of duty on the natural 
value it involved when the profits on all were 37.5 percent. Then, 
upon the total ‘‘ natural ” value of $308,908,961, as ascertained by 
the first series, the common rate of duty and protection was ascer- 
tained. This was then regarded as the proper percentage of duty 
and protection the editor called for when he would have had “ the 
duties on imported woollens cut down to correspond with the ad- 
vantage gained by having free wool.” On this percentage, then, the 
profit percentages were calculated that yield an equal purchase 
power with the lowered rate to the 10 and 25 per cent with the 
higher. What was gained by it for the imports was lost to the 
home goods, but thus the total consumers’ cost of the editor was 
retained. As may be seen, it fixes the rate of protection lower than 
that required by 37.° profits on the home goods considered apart. 
Thus, as upon them it is less than he would have had it, “ its ac- 
curacy cannot be impeached.” 

Though, then, the tables show a discrepancy between what his 
figures of the consumer’s cost would have been on this basis if the 
profits on imports had been calculated at 35, and those on home 
goods at 37.°, and this of $720,849.05, this does not concern us. It 
is merely the resultant of that blunder, as in the preceding. The 
balance, then, must be taken between what would have been the 
consumer’s cost, if by the hitherto universal method he had cor- 
rectly calculated it, and what it would have been—must have been 
* —if the dealers obtained precisely the same profits in business they 
before did on the greater enhancement of cost by duties and pro- 
tection, 
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Duty rate. Imports and home goods. 

Consumer’s cost at 37.° profits, $595,247,560 

30.75" equiv. profits. 563,147,170." 
Error resultant of calculating equal percentages 


as equal profits, 32,100,389,” 


But this rate of 40.%* with free wool, the equivalent for the 
manufacturers of the 70.%+ rate with protected wool, is manifestly 
an unwarranted assumption. The ratio, 100: 130.57: ; 130, 90% ; 


170, shows accurately what must have been the enhancement 


of their product cost by duties on raw material if such are to be 
held exclusively responsible for their then enhanced prices. For, 
as in free trade 100 is the natural par of wool prices, if, because of 
that duty solely, their product cost was thus enhanced, then, to ob- 
tain the same advantage over their foreign competitors that they 
would have with duties on the competing products averaging 30.+, 
they must have the rate that is in just ratio to this. Therefore, 
if the purchase power of their profit dollars is, by wool protection 
alone, reduced in the ratio $1.30,’ $1.00:: $1.00: 76.5" cents, 
their profit-absorbing power must be increased from the 1.30,+, 
or 30.™ protection, to 1.70.™*, or 70.%'* protection, that they may get 
the same actual protection rate. That is, if the purchase power of 
their profit dollars is to be expanded from 76.” cents to $1.00, so 
that they can place the same quantity of wool, etc., in their fac- 
tories for $76.57-+ that they pay $100 for when dutied,* 30.5°+ pro- 
tection would be the same to them as 70.%+ was, paying $100 for 
what in the open markets of the world is worth but $76.57++. 

Therefore, in claiming 40.“+ as the equivalent protection with 
free wool, the editor has claimed 9.%>"5* per cent more for them 
than would afford them the equivalent protection he demands for 
them. The following subtraction, then, shows the additional cost 
to consumers which that excess protection, so claimed, calls for: 


Import’s rate. Equal profits. 

rate. Profits. Final cost. 

40 30,2" Her cent. $130,239,853.94 $563,147,170.30 

826,888,4 112,260,565.33 515,692,674.13 | 
Remainder. $47,454,496.17 


Coming now to the final calculations of final cost, the Tribune’s 
show the following saving to the consumers by “‘ cutting dewn the 


* The calculation shows the accuracy of this ratio as seen in the volume of ° 
profits ; precisely 10 and 25 per cent on the free-trade value of the imports and 
domestics 
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duties on material to correspond with the advantage gained by havy- 
ing free wool:” 
Imports and home goods. Profit percentage. Tribune's figures. 


Protective rate, 70.4 37, 102480,7 $722,363,437 
Tribune’s free wool, 40.1744 37.5 . 595,247,560 
Tribune’s “ saving to consumers,” 7 $127,115,877 
Protective rate, '70.%»*+ 375 724,457,833 
Free wool, 30, 515,692,674." 
Correct saving to consumers, $208, 765,158. 
Subtract, then, 127,115,877 


Total of Tribwne’s error in these figures. $81,549,281." 
The next balance shows what error would result from computing 
the same profit percentages, under the present law, on the rates it 
calls for according to this writer, and those prevailing when his 


calculations were made, 
Imports and home goods. Profit rates. Consumer’s cost. 
1891. Rate (Tribune), 91.% Correct, p.c. $845,618,896.% 


Tribune’s rate, 37." p.c. 811,679,676.™ 


Its calculation would be less than the fact, © $34,939,220." 
_ If calculated at 37.° profits, then 814,033,032.” 
subtracted from the correct figures, shows error $31,585,864." 


Then, from the 7ribune’s calculation as above—if one such had 
been made on the lines of the former—subtracting the cost it found 
under the previous duty, the remainder shows what it would have 
declared was added to consumers’ cost by the present tariff. 

Rate 91." Tribune’s profits rate, 37." p.c. Cost, $811,679,676.™ 


; What the 7ribune’s editor would have told us, $89,316,239 
‘ instead of his guess at $100,000,000 to $120,000,000, was added to 
the consumer’s cost by the increased rate. 

But the fact is that, accepting his figures for rates under the new 
law, and the consequent respective profit percentages, the real addi- 
tion to final cost would have been what this subtraction shows: 


: . Imports and Home goods. Equivalent profits. 
i Protective rate, 91. $845,618 896.™ 
66 375 724,457,833 


121,161,063." 
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As his calculation, if made, would have shown differ- 

demonstrates that the ellitor: 0 can guess better than he can calculate, 
while the closeness of his guess is due to the fact that his first cal- 
culation was but about 60 per cent of the true difference in final 
cost. 

What would be the final cost in free trade is shown here, and the 
subtraction shows the excess the consumers now pay: 

Imports and Home goods. Equivalent profits. 


Protective rate, 91. 42: $845,618,896. 
Free Trade, 796,304.58 373,150,609. 
$472,468,287. 
This difference in final cost contains the following items : 
Duty rate 91.° on imports. §-Revenue............ $45,016,405." 
Total profits with this rate........... $40,322,579. 
Free-trade profits with equal purchase 


The difference here is the cost of col- 
lecting the revenue by the distribu- 
tors under compulsion of the law.... 30,107,905. 

Protective rate 91.6 on home goods, Govern- 
mental donation to manufacturers............. 283,115,062. 

The profits on these goods, with 

Free-trade profits with equal pur- 

This difference is the cost of col- 

lecting the donation from con- 


Total enhancement of cost......... $517,484,693. 

Deducting from this the revenue as in a sense re- 
turned to the people... 45,016,405." 
$472,468, 287.7 


This demonstrates that, on the assumption of profits at 10 and 
25 per cent, when the rate is 70.%t—shown to be absurdly low, 
when the equivalent profit percentages of free trade at 5.°°+ per 
cent and 14.’+ per cent are ascertained—the people pay as con- 
sumers 66. per cent to the distributors for their collection of the 
revenue to-day, if the editor’s figures for the rate are reliable. And 
on the same hypothesis of profit percentages, certainly—as demon- 
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strated to the consciousness of every business man—much less than 
the fact, they pay also, as a donation to their rulers, for whose pri- 
vate advantage this government has been now for a generation but 
an universal trust, 91.” per cent more for their product than it is 
worth in the world’s competitive market, and after paying the distri- 
butors the same 66.™ per cent for their collection of that govern- 
mental gift. And this because the importers are compelled to use 
$19,165 in the world currency to buy what in free trade would cost 
but $10,000, and the retailers in turn are forced to employ $20,137 to 
purchase what in free trade would cost them but $10,000, since the 
comparative purchase power of their dollars is but 49.°"cts. And 
it follows that the consumers pay $22,684 for what in free trade 
they in turn could buy for $10,000, since every dollar they have, 
and every dollar’s worth of product unprotected, and every dollar 
in wages or salaries, has been virtually alloyed till it contains but 
44,55 ner cent of silver or gold. 

The money of the world obeys like water the law of gravity. It 
seeks always the lower level. Let the free-silver panaceists medi- 
tate a little on that fact. How can legislation forbid it, that water 
shall not run downhill? or law forbid it that those who can shall 
not buy in the cheapest market? Certainly, because of this, $100,- 


000,000 flows annually out of America. The wondrous immigra- 


tion—each migrator’s scanty purse counts for something when there 
are so many—brings back a portion of it. But those purses grow 
leaner, and these of our protects fatter. And who can compute 
what the 100,000 tourists annually spend abroad? Let them take 
shame to themselves as a garment, for their imploring governmental 
credit. No occupation is naturally so profitable as that of the 
farmer. The sun drives his machinery for production free gratis. 
With free trade the farmer would much more than double the pur- 
chase-power of his product over all his needs that the farm itself 
does not yield and these protects supply. Why should he beg for 
a modicum of what he can claim asa right?* The only way to 
obtain again “the dollar of their daddies” is to restore to the dollar 
the purchase power it had in their day. And let the “labor agi- 
tator,” as the capitalistic press defines the man who would awaken 
his brethren to a comprehension of their wrongs, who heretofore has 
thought and taught that the Tariff cuts no figure in the Labor ques- 
tion, ponder a little upon this. The industries on which these true 
and false calculations were made, were: felt goods, gloves and mit- 

* What the purchase power of the “‘ daddies’ dollar” really was, for each 
period, as the average duties varied, will be demonstrated hereafter. 
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tens, hosiery and knit goods, mixed textiles, wool hats, woollen 
goods, worsteds. 

The valuation of product in the manufacturers’ hands, and the 
wages paid in total, were : 


Valuation. Wages. 
$340,854,232 $629361,535 :: 100: 
add 30 p.c. 102,256, 269.8 18,708,460.°5 
Protected Pro- ¢443,110,501.6 $81,069,995. 
Tribune’s figures 


Now reducing those wages to ascertain their equivalent in pur- 
chase power of valuation in manufacturers’ hands, that is, dividing 
their sum by 170.%'*4, this follows: 

Free-trade prod. $259 791,224 : wages, $47,531,360.%* :: 100 : 18,298,680 

Add then to these free-trade wages the srbetiiage of protection 
now granted the goods, and the case stands thus : 

Manufacturers’ value 91.° Free-trade wages +91.8 
$497,889,880. +: $91,093,851. :: 100 

But the purchase power of unprotected products, of salaries, of 
wages, applies only to the retailers’ prices. When their profits are 
calculated, by the now exploded method, as the same percentages _ 
whether the protection rate is high or low, or in free trade, the pur- 
chase power of these wages will show as follows: 


Profits 10 and 25 per ct. Retailers’ price. Wages. Purchase power. 
Free trade, $357,212,933 $47,531,360.% ::100 : 13,%%7- 
Prot. rate, 609,266,194. 81,069,995. :: ; 

684,598,586." : 91,093,851." ::. ; 


and this decreased equality of purchase power for these sums of 
money is merely that the manufacturers’ valuation is increased 37.° 
per cent in each case in the retailers’ prices. Taking now these same 
wages, when the profits are computed upon the unequal percent- 
ages that mean in each case an equal purchase power, the man who 
thought that the tariff cuts no figure learns his mistake. Because 
heretofore the profits have been calculated as in the preceding, he 
was justified in his teaching. But he who would fit himself to 
teach must learn, if he would serve his fellows. “ Know the truth— 
the truth shall make you free.” 


Equal profit Retailers’ Wages. Purchase 
percentages. orice. power. 


Free Trade, 20), 13,818,198.” : $47,531,360.% :: 100 : 15,6145" 
Protection, 70,18 37.5 609,266,194.: 81,069,995.” :: 100 : 13.96!” 
91.% 42, 8.55.45 711,162,174. 91,093,851." :: 100 12,95 
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But if the wages have not increased with the increase of protec- 
tion, but stand on the level still of their purchase power of 1880 
(Tribune’s figures), then this ratio shows their present purchase 
power: 

Retailers’ price. Tages. Purchase power. 
$7 11,162,174. 481,089,995." 
and the following ratio shows the percentage of reduction in the 
purchase power of the wage-earners in these industries, consequent 
on the present law : 

Former purchase power. Present purchase power. Before. Now. 

$1. : 85.%* cents. 
while this shows that, if the wages of free trade were but $47,531,- 
360.%, and are now $81,069,995.” in the world’s currency, still the 
’ wage-earners, by a return to free trade absolute, unconditioned, 
would, after the flurry was over, obtain in those wages the enhance- 
ment of purchase power the following ratio shows: 


11, 399.649,54 15, $$ 100 : 


And this because now the purchase power of the consumer’s $1 is, 
as compared to its power in free-trade lands, but 44.’%" cents, over 
. woollen goods. 
This is the same as the reduction of their wages from $1.00 in 
the world’s currency in free trade to but 75.%* cents, as the Tribune 
states the only rate. The same wages, nominal, in that currency in 
free-trade conditions, even on this low estimate of profits, would be 
worth to these wage-earners, in the purchase of the commodities 
they themselves aid machinery to manufacture, all the excess this 
implies. 

The actual cost to the consumers is something more than that 
shown by these calculations. It is manifest that two classes of 
protects are found in these industries. One of them pays tribute to 
the other, and charges over upon the wholesalers what it suffers from 

‘ that exaction, with an added percentage of protection for itself. 
i No calculation of the final cost can be made that is reliable until 
; the amount of that tribute is ascertained. The analysis of that 
| presents great but not insurmountable difficulties, since the ap- 
t plication of the discovered law to the official figures leaves such 


( quality of truth as they contain available for the purpose. 
; It is possible too that by it the true rate of average profits may be 
discovered. 


Gro. M. SLOAN. 
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A RUSSIAN LOVE STORY. 


From THE NORWEGIAN. 


THE old stone mansion at Zucharskoje Kreslo stood cold and 
gloomy in the snowstorm that raged around it. Great flakes flew 
past the window like flocks of frightened birds, and over the wide 
stretch of deserted landscape the crows drew in a long line to- 
ward the darkening wood. 

In the great lower window of the house sat its mistress, the 
young widow Nikolaja Vladimirowna. At her feet lay an open 
book. Her chin rested on her hand, and her eyes looked out into 
the whirling storm. Opposite, on the wall, and hardly discernible 
in the gathering darkness, hung the portrait of her late husband, 
Vladimir Zucharskoje. 

Who could guess the cause of the sighs which from time to time 
came from her lips? Perhaps it was because of her loneliness ; or 
perhaps it was from the thought, ever present with her, that she 
had been made a wife and widow so young—before she was twenty. 
She had been poor, and the man they had made her marry was rich. 
Romald Waruschkew, whom she had loved, and to whom she had 
pledged herself, was no richer than she, and so they had been torn 
asunder. She sighed to think how many bitter tears that forced 
marriage had cost her, and the bitterer tears another marriage had 
wrung from her—that of Romald’s; for a year after her sacrifice he 
had married another. She had never seen him since that day, but 
in her widowhood the thought of him burned continually in her 
soul. 

If only some one would come ! 

But then Zucharskoje Kreslo lay in such an out-of-the-way place. 
Who would try to look it up? 

Hour after hour she sat in the bay window and read, or fretted, 
or dreamed. The house servants left her nothing to do, and it was 
a grateful diversion from the peers of her life to have some- 
thing go wrong. 

If only some one would come ! 

Hark! There was the sound of beils! Through the falling 
flakes a troika could be distinguished nearing the house. It en- 
tered the yard. Between the heavy robes sat two persons, a gentle- 
man and a lady. 

Nikolaja rang the bell hastily. The lamps were lighted, and 
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after a swift arrangement of her black hair in the mirror, she des- 
cended to welcome her unexpected guests. 
The sledge stood before the door, and the attendants were care- 


~ fully helping the lady out. At the head of the stairs, under an 


old-fashioned lamp, Nikolaja waited to receive them. When she 
saw who it was that approached, she stepped hastily forward, so 
that her face, which betrayed deep agitation, came into shadow. 
‘‘Romald Feodorowitsch,” she said, with a firm, quiet voice, 
welcome to my house!” 
Her black eyes fastened themselves upon the lady, who stood a 


_ step lower, amd who now approached. 


‘‘ This is my wife Helena,” said the gentleman, with a low bow. 
‘* We were on the way to Kieff, but it was growing dark, and the 
storm was increasing. I knew that Zucharskoje Kreslo was in the 
neighborhood, and that we should find a welcome. I was afraid 
for my wife’s sake to travel further.” 

“There is no need of apologies,” interrupted Nikolaja, in a cold 
tone. “Youknow, ‘where the guest is at home, God is at home.’ 
Welcome, Helena Romaldowna.” 

“And your honored husband, Vladimir Alexejitsch, is dead,” 
said Romald, in a sympathetic voice. 

«* You knew it long ago.” 

only heard it asarumor. It must be lonely here since then.” 

**Very lonely,” said Nikolaja, quietly. 

She helped Helena take off her furs, watching her the while with 
keen eyes. The stranger was not taller than herself, but she was 


. blond, with light hair and dark eyes. There was something 


about her that reminded Nikolaja of the Polish women. She had 
not the cold, proud look of the Russians. 

Supper was served, and there was talk about «a variety of things. 
Then they returned to the salon. 

‘¢ Will you have a cigarette, Ramaldowna ?” said the hostess. 

“‘Take one,” urged Feodorowitsch, encouragingly; “the lady 
rolled them herself.” 

“ Yes, I learned to do that in my youth,” said Nikolaja, with a 
strange cadence of the voice, looking absently in the fire. 

Romald laughed. ‘‘ And is your youth so long past ?” he asked. 

“T was thinking,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ of the days when we were 
children together in the Ukraine. Perhaps you have forgotten 
them.” 

‘*How would it be possible to forget them? They are among my 
dearest memories,” 
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‘¢The Ukraine must be a very interesting country,” said Helena, 
in a voice which showed that she was trying to say something that 
would please her hostess. ‘ Romald has promised that we shall go 
there in the spring—perhaps in May.” 

“ You do not know the Ukraine, then,” said Nikolaja, in a sur- 
prised and almost scornful tone. ‘‘ It would hardly suit the taste 
of city dadies, I presume. It is strange that Romald, who grew 
up upon the steppes, should marry a wife who has never seen them. 
Ah, we have hunted over them many times, alone with the skies 
and the birds, have we not, Romald ?” 

** Yes, indeed, have we. And we sang the songs of the Ukraine 
which the people taught us.” , 

“ And you never sung one to me,” said Helena, with a look of 
pretended sulkiness, which made her look all the more fascinating. 

Her hostess sent a lightning glance at her, full of contempt and 
hate. 

“He probably thought,” she said, darkly, ‘‘ that one who had 
never seen the Ukraine would care, little for its songs. Romald, 
there lies a balalaika. Take it and sing something.” 

She threw her cigarette into the grate, and rolled a fresh one. 
_ Her fingers trembled. Helena had risen, and was regarding her 
with a look of surprise and annoyance. Romald noticed it, and . 
hurriedly began his song. . It was a strange air, and affected Niko- 
laja curiously. She pressed her hand against her heart. The 
glowing coals cast an unearthly light over her dark features. When 
he had finished, she said, with forced calmness: 

“T see there are some things you have not forgotten, Romald. 
When we were children you sang for me. Now there is some one 
else for you to sing to. The world does not go as we dreamed it 
would in childhood, and there are some who, looking back, can see 
nothing but black shadows and withered leaves.” 

A pause followed, which was at last broken by Romaldowna, who 
said: ‘* Will you not sing?” 

Nikolaja slowly drew her hand across the strings of the balalaika, 
and begay a prelude. 

Helena whispered: ‘‘ That sounds like a song I used to hear in 
Poland: ‘ Na dolonic Zawierucha.’” 

“ It is the same,” said Romald, softly. “She has only translated it.” 

“Ttis intended for a man’s voice,” said Nikolaja; ‘ but it will do.” 

She had a deep, melancholy, alto voice. Outside, the wind 
moaned and wailed, and the snow beat against the windows, while 
she sang about the past, and disappointed hopes and withered leaves. 
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When she ended she struck the strings of the instrument violently, 
and they shrieked in discord. She rose abruptly. 

“You are tired, Romaldowna,” she said, “and I am eopne you 
from rest with idle talk.” 


“Oh, but, Fru Vladimir,” said Ronald, “ it i is a pleasure to lis. 
ten to you.” 

Under Nikolaja’s dark eyebrows glowed a sullen fire. 

“Good-night,” she said, shortly; and rang for the servants. 

The next morning after breakfast the guests made preparations 
to depart, but Nikolaja pointed through the window. 

“The roads areso drifted that your horses could never make their 
way through the snow. Are you so eager to leave me alone here ?” 

Her voice had a tinge of sadness, and her eyes fixed themselves 
upon Romald’s face with a look of reproach. 

He changed color slightly. 

They remained. 

Nikolaja was in a strangely capricious mood. At one time she 
would laugh and chatter feverishly, and then, changing suddenly, 
she would become melancholy, almost sullen. 

Helena was suspicious of her. With a wife’s instinct she detect- 
ed something in her which made her strangely uneasy, and she 
urged her husband to set out in spite of the weather. 

‘‘ But, Helena,” remonstrated Romald, “ we shall stick in the 
drifts and freeze to death. Fru Zucharskoje will gladly have us 
keep her company for a day or two longer ; and where shall we find 
more comfortable quarters ?” 

“Romald,” said Helena, when they were alone, clinging to him, 
“ Vladimirowna makes me afraid. She looks at you so strangely, 
and when she talks about your boyhood, it almost makes me angry 
with you.” 

“You are jealous,” laughed Romald; but his wife’s words made 
him uneasy. “ There is no reason for such a feeling. Her uncom- 
fortable temper would prevent her ever fascinating me. It would 
not do to affront her, and she has, after all, done anne to make 
you angry.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Helena, “ but I know she hates—” 

“ Me: 

No—me—your wife.” 

After this Romald was more careful and reserved toward Nikol- 
aja. He tried not to be left alone with her; but that evening, after 
supper, when he was about to withdraw with his wife to his room, 
she said ; 
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“ Are you going to retire too, Romald ? I thought we could have 
a single hour together.” 

“T am at your service,” replied Romald, with a bow; while Hel- 
ena cast a/hurried glance at him. 

“ My dear,” he said, turning toward her, ‘“‘ put nomothing: over 
you going up-stairs, or you will take cold.” 

“ You are very careful about your wife,” said Nikolaja, with a 
scornful curl about her lips, when Helena had left the room. 

“Tam indeed,” answered Romald, politely. “Helena ‘is so deli- 
cate that I need to take the tenderest care of her.”. 

“T would never have believed. that the wild, adventurous boy 
of the steppes would have made such a model husband,” remarked 
Nikolaja, in the same tone, nervously twisting her slender, white 
hands, which were covered with rings. 

Romald bowed, but did not answer. 

A deep silence followed. 

He cast a quick glance at his hostess. She sat like a statue of 
marble, but her great, black eyes burned with an expression which 
made the blood in his veins run cold. ‘ 

** You have had a happier fate than I,” she said, at last, in a 
low deep tone. ‘‘I never loved my husband. ‘They sold me to 
him. My heart and my ears were full of the lies of another. He 
forgot me and gave himself to another. My life is accursed.” 

She rose suddenly, every nerve wrought to its utmost tension. 

“Do you know, Feodorowitsch,” she asked, bitterly, “what it 
means to tear the last hope from a desperate woman ? He who does 
that deserves to have his own happiness wrecked. Good-night. 
Dream of what I have said.” And she swept from the room. 

When Romald was half-way up the stairs he heard a sudden and 
discordant clang. Across the court a broad stream of light fell 
from Nikolaja’s window. Within, stretched face downward upon 
the sofa, her jewelled hands knitted together, lay the lady of Zuch- 
arskoje Kreslo, and at her feet, upon the floor, the shattered bala- 
laika. 

The next morning Romald was anxious to set out at once. 

‘* Yon cannot find the way alone,” said Nikolaja. << It will be 
impossible to move until the roads are broken.” 

She was paler and more constrained than the day before. Dark 
rings encircled her eyes, which glowed with a strange light. 

“ But, my God !” cried Helena, impulsively, ‘‘ we cannot wait so 
long.” 

‘< To-morrow I will have a guide for you,” said Nikolaja. “I pro- 
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pose this morning to take a short ride, and hope you will accom- 
pany me. The storm has ceased, and the sun isshining. But if you 
wish, Romaldowna,” she said, impetuously, “you are not obliged 
to tire yourself longer with my company.’ 

“She does not mean that,” said Romald, hastily, fearing an out- 
break. ‘‘ Our stay here is a pleasure to both of us.” 

Nikolaja did not answer. She rang the bell and gave orders to 
saddle four horses. 

‘* Kola goes with us,” she said ; and left the room. 

“Tam afraid of her,” whispered Helena. ‘I do not dare to go.” 

“T shall be with you,” said Romald, tenderly, kissing her. “She 
is very eccentric in her ways, but there is no danger.” 

Ten minutes later the three were in the saddle, Kola, the old 
man-servant, following close after. Nothing was to be seen but 


- an immense waste of snow, which stretched in blinding whiteness 


as far as the eye could reach. 

‘We are going to the forest,” said Nikolaja, ina strange, hard 
voice. 

The spirited horse she rode pressed forward through the snow in 
advance. The brisk, sharp air inspired Romald with a gayety he 
did not try to repress, but his wife’s heart still beat with a nameless 
fear. When the entrance to the forest was reached, Nikolaja sud- 
denly checked her horse. 

‘* Romald, would you like to see the don of a Russian wolf? If 
you are not afraid, Kola will show you one. Your wife and I will 
wait for you here.” 

Helena instinctively grew pale at the thought of remaining alone 
with her hostess. 

“Ts there any danger ?” she asked, in a trembling voice. 

“ No—not the slightest,” answered Nikolaja, sharply. “Well, 
what are you waiting for, Kola? lead on at once.” 

“ But the wolves might perhaps be there.” 

“Nonsense ! it isa long time since they dared to come as near 
as this.” 

She gave an impatient blow in the air with her sidingoatily. 
Kola spurred his horse forward. Romald followed, and they dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

‘«Is the place far away?” asked Helena, anxiously. 

“No—but yet I hope far enough,” replied Nikolaja, half to her- 
self. Suddenly she started forward and spurred her horse across a 
deep but narrow ditch. “ Follow me if you dare,” she cried. 

There was a scorn in her tone which aroused a feeling of irrita- 
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tion in the breast of Helena, and she immediately urged her horse 
to the leap- 

A quick gleam of satisfaction lighted up for a moment the gloom 
of Nikolaja’s face. She drew herself up in the saddle. 

“IT see you can ride, Romaldowna,” she said. “The time has 
come for you to show whether you can do other things equally well.” 
Reaching her hand into the deep saddle-pocket she drew out two 
pistols, one of which she held out to Helena. ‘‘Take it!” she 
cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ It is your only chance for life ; for your life or 
- mine is in danger. You stole not only Romald’s freedom, but you 
tore his heart from me. I have sworn by my love for him that you 
shall lose him—you or I. One of us must die. Do not tremble,” 
she added, scornfully, as Helena pushed the weapon back, too much 
frightened to speak. “If you do not swear to give him up, I will 
keep my oath.” . ; 

She pressed the weapon into the hands of the young wife, and 
backed her horse ten steps. 


“T am in earnest,” she cried. ‘ Your husband is beyond reach, 


and you have no one to help you. I will count five, then shoot ! ” 

“ For God’s sake, hold !” cried Helena. ‘‘ Youare mad ! I have 
never harmed you. Am I to blame that Romald loves me?” 

* Silence,” commanded Nikolaja. ‘‘ One, two, three, four—” 

Helena threw the pistol into the snow and crossed her arms. 

“Shoot !” she said, quietly; “I shall not hinder you.” 

Nikolaja uttered a cry of anger. “Too late, too late !” shecried. 

Helena struck her horse a sudden blow and sent him leaping to- 
ward the spot they had left. Another moment and Romald was 
by her side. 

“ We could not get through the drifts,” he said. “The snow lay 
very deep— But what has happened? You nae been crying, 
Viadimirowna! Tell me—” 

“T will tell you, Romald Feodorowitsch !” cried ies with a burst 
of hysterical laughter. “There is not room enough in the world 
for me and the one beside you. I havesworn it. She or I.” 

She turned the pistol she still held in her hand suddenly toward 
her heart, and fired. 

‘<Great heavens!” cried Romald, springing from his horse and 
kneeling by her side. 

He tried with his handkerchief to stanch the blood which poured 
from the wound in her breast and ran in a little rivulet away over 
the frozen crust. A faint smile came over the face of the dying 
woman, Helena bent over her, her eyes running over with tears, 
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“Tf I have ever caused you any unhappiness, forgive me. I did 
not intend it. Be merciful.” 

Nikolaja slowly turned her eyes upon Helena’s face. 

“ When I am dead he can do what he will,’ she murmured, with 
painfully drawn breath. ‘“ Think of me sometimes, Romald, for 
no one will ever love you like Nikolaja.” 

She shuddered. Her eyes half closed. A whiteness came over 
her face. Then she was still. 

When Kola came he was speechless with fright. 

They brought the body slowly back to the house. An hour later 
Waruschkew’s troika was plunging through the drifts on the way to 
Kieff. 

In Zucharskoje Kreslo lay Nikolaja Vladimirowna ip her room, 
cold and alone. The sky was gray; a long line of crows flew heavy-- 
ily from the wood; the storm had already begun, and without and 
within it was colder and gloomier than before. 

CHARLES E. 


Boston, Mass. 


, POPULAR SCIENCE. 
CENTIPEDE TEA. 


Can a breakfast of centipede extract prove fatal to human beings? 

is a question now agitating the inhabitants of Baxter County, Ark. 

_ About a month ago a family of five persons left their Tennessee 
’ homestead, trying to reach Texas in a team of their own. A few 
q miles west of Independence, Ark., they camped near a wayside 
: spring, where they were found dead or dying the next morning. 
: At first, suspicion pointed to the contaminated condition of the 
; spring, which only a week before had formed the centre of a gypsy 
' encainpment, but a coroner’s inquest revealed the fact that the 
coffee-can of the ill-fated strangers contained the remains of a large 
centipede. The plan of pursuing the gypsies was then at once 
abandoned. Still, it could have done no harm to analyze, or at least 
to clean, the suspected spring. The centipede hypothesis, at all 
events, was founded on the popular error which confounds the 
effect of a mineral or vegetable poison with that of an animal virus. 
Rattlesnake virus, for instance, kills only by direct injection into 
the circulation of the human system, but can be swallowed with 
perfect impunity, unless the experimenter should happen to be 
afflicted with gastric humors. The English naturalist Buckland 
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deliberately swallowed a drop of the fluid found in the poison-bag 
beneath the fang of a cobra; the Merops apiaster, or Turkish star- 
ling, devours scores of bees and wasps; in dry seasons, when vegeta- 
ble food gets scarce, the Abyssinian baboons subsist largely on scor- 
pions; and a bunch of well-boiled centipedes would be about as safe 
as a clam-bake. 


_KINKINNATUS. 


European philologists still controvert the classic pronunciation of 
the Latin j and the t before a double vowel, but they fully agree as 
to the original identity of c and k. The Greek kappa, in proper 
names, is invariably rendered by the Latin c, not only before a, o, 
and u, but also before i, e,and y. In other words, the Romans 
said Kyrus, Alkibiades, Julius Kaesar (whence the German 
Kaiser), Keres, Kimon, Skaevola, and Kelts ‘allied to Gauls and 
Gaelic tribes), as well as Kato, Kurius, and Konsvi. Cincinnatus 
was pronounced Kinkinnatus ; and it was a curious coincidence that 
the name of the Roman warrior-farmer was derived from the kinks 
in the locks of his ancestors, Cincinnus (Kinkinnus) monns curl- 
haired, curly-headed. 


A Fatal WINTER RESORT. 


New England agricultural papers have repeatedly referred to the 
complaint that the prettiest song-bird of eastern North America, 
the red thrush, or robin, is getting scarcer from year to year, and 
seems on the point of disappearing altogether from localities where 
its ancestor had a nest or two in every garden. Want of shelter and 
sufficient food can hardly have caused the decrease of our favorite 
songster ; but the phenomemon might be fully explained by a mid- 
- winter-trip to the southern hill-country of the Cumberland Range. 
In southern ‘Tennessee and northern Alabama hundreds of square 
miles are covered with cedar-bushes, producing clusters of small 
blue berries that form the principal winter diet of the migratory 
thrushes. North of Huntsville, Alabama, for instance, countless 
swarms of robins used to appear about the middle of November, but 
the activity of colored pot-hunters has reduced their number as 
rapidly as it has scattered the flocks of wild pigeons which in 
Audubon’s time darkened the sky of our southern forest States. 


BELATED INVENTIONS. 


Unless the governments of ancient Europe maintained a monopoly 
of smelting utensils it is hard to understand how they could prevent 
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the imitation of their legal tender. Some of the coins of imperial 
Rome and of the Macedonian princes are as clumsy as the plastic 
efforts of a country potter or of a mud-pie-baking youngster—no 
attempt at “ milling,” rimming, or even at regularity of circumfer- 
ences; small'and straggling letters mixed with good-sized straight 


ones; lop-sided crowns on misshapen royal blockheads. In a 


museum of classic antiquities modern experts must often regret the 
lost opportunities of that golden age and the belated improvements 
of metallurgic operations. A third-rate galvano-plastic apparatus 
would have duplicated the prettiest coins of Augustus and Trajan, 
and the proprietor of a plaster-of-paris mould could have defied all 
the government detectives of Macedonia. 


CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette recently 
called attention to the fact that in the course of the last eleven years 
the thermometer in the middle region of the Ohio Valley h:+ only 
rarely strayed below zero, while during the first half of this century 
twelve and fifteen degrees below were things of almost yearly occur- 
rence. East America, in fact, is beginning to experience the advan- 
tages, as well as the disadvantages, of the same climatic changes 


‘ which in Europe followed the wholesale destruction of the primeval 


forests. The summers are getting warmer and dryer, the winters 
milder, and spring-floods more frequent and destructive. A time 
may come when summer droughts will force most of our old East 
States to depend on irrigation; while heavy snows south of Washing- 
ton City will become as rare as in the corresponding latitudes of the 
Old World. | 


SeconD RANK. 


The hegemony, or leadership, of nations, has long been yielded to 
the scientific Caucasians, but the history of the world must repudiate 
some of its most interesting records before we can grant the Mongol 
claims to the honor of the second rank. The industrial develop- 
ment of Japan is only an ephemeral phenomenon compared with 
the brilliant centuries of Semitic civilization in Spainand Damascus. 
During the long midnight of medizval barbarism the caliphate of 
Cordova was the Goshen of culture, the Moorish cities of Andalusia 
ard Asia Minor had parks, free baths, free hospitals, large public 
libraries, and academies of science, when the towns of northern 
Europe were mostly pest-holes of scrofula and bigotry. And for 
nearly twenty centuries the balance of military supremacy oscillated 
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between the descendants of Shem and Japheth. For a long series 
of generations the Semitic Assyrians had no rival in western Asia ; 
the champion of Semitic Carthage came within a day’s march of 
crushing the power of Rome in the bud, and only the almost miracu- 
lous victory of Charles Martel saved southern Europe from the fate 
of becoming a province of the Cordova Caliphs, a fate that would 
have proved fatal to the development of mediaeval art, but might 
have extinguished the fires of numerous distilleries and autos-da-fe. 


MAN-HUNTERS. 


Fifty years ago habitual cannibalism was supposed to be limited 
to the Fiji Islands, but according to Emin Pasha and Dr. Schwein- 
furth, anthropophagi of a remarkably ugly and aggressive type are 
found in at least five different regions of the African continent. 
Those of the South African table-lands seem to have at least the 
excuse of chronic famine ; but the cannibals of the Congo Valley are 
incorrigibly addicted to their inhuman practice, and would use the 
contrivances of modern civilization only to conduct their man- 
slaughter houses in the style of an Armour pork-packery. A chief 
of Umga-tzele confessed to employing a corps of veteran hunters on 
the borders of various hostile tribes in order to supply his larder 
with human spare-ribs, and with asigh of regret described the glory 
of the bygone days when his father received his monthly cargo of 
man-steaks in deep-loaded canoes. 


MosLEM MALCONTENTS. 


The city of Patna in British India is the centre of a widespread 
union of Mohammedan agitators whose talent for propaganda seems 
to excel that of the most active Christian missionaries. They make 
hundreds of converts among the Hindoo population of the rural 
districts, and use their influence to prepare a general revolt against 
the authority of the British usurpers. They do not pretend to under- 
rate the difficulties of a direct insurrection, but urge the natives to 
~ insist on local autonomy and a thorough reform of their educational 
system. Their chief argument is the immoral tendency of the 
poison traffic, tolerated, or rather deliberately encouraged by the 
British government, with its opium-wars and licensed rum-sellers. 
The popularity of the reform-movement incidentally illustrates the 
curious correlation of climates and morals. Crusades aw Comstock 
can succeed only in frosty latitudes ; total-abstinence prophets 
flourish best in the South. 


L. Oswatp, M.D. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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HORACE BOIES, GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 


THE election of Horace Boies as Governor of Iowa in 1889 was 
quite unexpected by the country, but it was by no means an acci- 
dent. The causes to which it was due had long been at work, and 
can easily be traced in the history of the State. 

As a Territory and as a State Iowa was steadfastly Democratic 
until 1854. In that year the Republican party of Iowa was formed, 
although the old name of Whig was still for a time retained. By 
taking advanced ground on the slavery question the Whigs secured 
the support of the Free-soil element among the Democrats, and 
carried the State. The anti-slavery issue was the sole bond of 
union among the members of the new patty. Upon important 
questions of State and National policy there were radical differences 
of opinion, and this was especially true as to prohibition and ‘pro- 
tection. 

The Whig platform of 1854 contained a declaration in favor of 
a prohibitory law, but as soon as such a law was enacted and put 
into operation symptoms of discontent and revolt manifested them- 
selves. The Republican majority was too narrow to permit the de- 
fection of those opposed to prohibition, and to retain their allegiance 
a compromise was agreed upon. This was carried into effect by an 
amendment to the law, excepting ale, beer, and native wine from 
its terms. The modus vivendi thus established was easily enough 
maintained so long as the graver issues of freedom, union, and 
reconstruction occupied the minds of men, but when these were 
definitively settled the old sore was necessarily reopened. The Pro- 
hibitionists refused to be longer bound by their original compact, 
and insisted upon a repeal of the beer-and-wine amendment. For 
a time their demands went unheeded, and the more determined 
among them abandoned the party and effected a distinct organization. 
In 1877 they polled more than ten thousand votes, and as in this same 
year the Greenback party was in its prime, the Republicans, while 
polling a-plurality of more than forty thousand votes over the Demo- 
crats, lacked a few hundred of a majority over all. There was in this 
showing no real occasion for alarm, as the elements of opposition 
were too incongruous to admit of coalition ; still, the counsels of 
fear prevailed, and a plan was proposed which it was hoped would 
at once conciliate the Prohibitionists and not alienate the Liberals. 
This was to submit an amendment to the Constitution to popular 
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vote, and thus leave the controversy to be settled by the voters irre- 
spective of party attachment. In a word, it was to make the 
question a ‘‘ non-partisan” one ; the Republicans as a party profess- 
ing no convictions with respect to it, and submitting themselves 
altogether to the direction of the majority for the time being. 
The amendment was submitted in 1882, and received a majority of 
thirty thousand votes ; but, for failure to comply with constitutional 
requirements in the preliminaries to submission, it was declared by 


the Supreme Court not to have become a part of the Constitution, — 


and so the vexed question was again set at large. 

The Prohibitionists insisted that the popular vote was a bind- 
ing instruction upon those who had invited it, and the vote for the 
amendment being six thousand in excess of the Republican vote 
cast at the general election in that same year, and twenty thousand 
in excess of the Republican vote cast the previous year, the party 
deemed it safe to act on this view, and accordingly, in 1883, de- 
clared in strong terms for a prohibitory law. This, it was. said, 
was solely in deference to the popular will, and not by way of 
setting up any new test of party fealty ; and the Liberal element of 
the party was expected to continue its support because prohibition 
was accepted not as a principle, but simply as a matter of expe- 
diency. The result was otherwise. The Republican majorities 
began at once to decline. While this was true, the strength of the 
Prohibitionists within the party was relatively increased, and they 
enacted in 1884 a most stringent law; and, heedless of the failing 
strength of the party, in 1886 and again in 1888 amended it in the 
direction of greater severity. 

Concurrently with prohibition the question of protection be- 
came a means of disturbance to Republican concord. Very soon 
after the close of the war the Iowa representatives in Congress, 
notably James W. Grimes, John A. Kasson, and William B. Alli- 
son, made earnest efforts for the reduction of tariff taxes. Mr. 
Kasson, in 1866, characterized the tariff as a means for preventing 
the blessings of Providence from being equally diffused among the 
people of the United States. Later Senator Grimes wrote to a 
constituent that it was enough to make the devil laugh with glee 
to see the farmers of the West return representatives who voted to 
maintain the unequal and unnecessary burdens of the tariff upon 
their constituents. And in 1870 Mr. Allison declared the Walker 
tariff to be the best tariff this country had ever had. And these 
gentlemen were in perfect accord with their party and their people. 
The platform expressions of Iowa Republicans, while striving to 
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avoid too marked a censure upon the measures for which the 
national organization was responsible, plainly expressed a demand 
for reduction of duties. The first resolution on this subject was 
in 1870, and was for a tariff for revenue, with protection as an in- 
cident. In 1871 the declaration was “‘ that while we favor a just 
and reasonable degree of protection to all branches of American 
industry against foreign competition, we are unalterably opposed to 
any system of legislation which favors one section of the country, 
or department of industrial enterprise, at the expense of another, 
and therefore advocate such protection only as a fairly adjusted 
revenue tariff will afford.” In 1877 it was, “‘that we favor a 
wisely adjusted tariff for revenue ;” and this was repeated in its very 
terms in 1878 and 1879. Not until 1883, the year in which the 
party declared for prohibition, was this position abandoned, and 
protection, as the prime purpose of a tariff and as a permanent 
policy of government, definitively approved. At the time this did 
not exercise a serious influence on the fortunes of the party, as the 
tariff was not yet an engrossing issue; but it was an element of 
disruption which was continually growing in its importance. 

It would have been strange indeed if a party could so radically 
change its principles and policies as did the Republicans of Iowa in © 
1883 with respect to prohibition and protection, and all its members 
prove blindly submissive to the change. Men who sought in politics 
only the promotion of personal interests and ambitions could of course 
be relied upon to approve whatever seemed to be necessary to main- 
tain party supremacy ; but, fortunately, the destinies of the coun- 
try are within the control of those who are guided by their convic- 
tions. 

In 1881 Buren R. Sherman, Republican candidate for Governor, 
received a plurality of sixty thousand votes, the largest ever received 
by a candidate for that office in Iowa. His majority over all was forty- 
five thousand. In 1883 he was again a candidate, receiving a plurality 
of twenty-four thousand one hundred and nine, and a majority of 
one thousand and sixteen. The difference between his majority 
and plurality indicates the number of Greenback votes. As most of 
these were originally drawn from the Republican party, and upon 
the virtual dissolution of the new organization returned in large 
numbers to their first love, the effective strength of the Republican 
party as against the Democrats may be stated as a middle point 
between Sherman’s majority and his plurality. In 1885 there were 
practically but two tickets in the field, and Larrabee, the Republican 
candidate, received a plurality of seven thousand. In 1887, with 
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three tickets in the field, Larrabee received a plurality of sixteen 
thousand, and a majority of one thousand and eighty-two. The 
third party in this campaign was the Union Labor, which drew 
its strength chiefly from the Democrats. In 1889 the Republicans 
declared for prohibition as “‘ the settled policy of the State,” and 
thus snapped the last thread by which they could hope to hold the 
Liberals. Upon the subject of protection they were equally explicit; 
and, as this had been made a living issue by the message of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, it was bound to play a conspicuous part in the 
pending campaign. 

To the Democrats the choice of a leader was a matter of the 
gravest moment. They could only hope for success with a man who 
stood distinctively for individual and industrial liberty, and upon 
whom all the elements of opposition to the existing Republican 
regime could be united. Such a man was found in Horace Boies. 
Mr. Boies was born in 1827, in Erie County, New York. He was 
the son of a farmer, and was reared as were most farmers’ boys in 
that day. As soon as he was of the requisite age he assisted his 
father in the work of the farm, and went to school only in the 
intervals of farm labor afforded by the winter seasons. A college 
education was not within his father’s means, but the lack of this 
was fully supplemented by habits of study and research which he 


has never remitted. He fitted himself for the profession of the law, ' 


and began practice at Buffalo in 1852, continuing there until 1867. 

In politics he identified himself with the Republicans, and as a 
Republican he was elected to the Lower: House of the New York 
Assembly. In 1865 he was a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the office of District Attorney for Erie County, but was 
defeated by two votes. His opponent was Lyman K. Bass, and Mr. 
Bass’s competitor before the people was Grover Cleveland. This 
was the end of Mr. Boies’s public career for a time, and had it de- 
pended alone upon him would have been the end of it altogether. 
In 1867 he removed to Iowa, locating at Waterloo in Black Hawk 
County, where he still resides. He took high rank in his profession, 
and was soon recognized as one of its leaders in the State. As an 
adviser he was cautious and conservative, while in the trial of cases 
his tact and skill were acknowledged by all who had occasion to 
confront him. His abilities were of the first order, and his profes- 
sional learning was at once varied and profound; but he was never led 
by self-confidence to omit the most careful and minute preparation 
for every case committed to his charge. He was especially success- 
ful with juries. From the mere tricks of the advocate he was 
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entirely free. His endowments as a speaker were a clear and simple 
style, an earnest manner, and a probity of character that commanded 
the confidence of all who knew him. His success at the bar never 
estranged him from his love of thefarm. When: not engaged at 
the office or the court room he devoted himself to his farm in 
Grundy County, and by his well directed efforts made it one of the 
models and examples of Iowa husbandry. 

In politics the part he took was that of a private citizen. Some- 
times he participated in conventions, and occasionally he gave public 
expression to his views. But an occasion came which called upon 
him for a more active service. When the movement for prohibition 
began within the Republican ranks, he opposed it there. When it 
prevailed within those ranks, he did not cease his opposition, Seek- 


_ing no public honors or emoluments, he left the quiet paths into 


which his life had run, and engaged in the contentions of politics 
only from a sense of duty, and to prevent the commission of what 
he felt to be an act at once of injustice and folly. Without hesita- 
tion, but not without regret, he took the necessary step of separating 
from his old associates upon State issues, nor did he stop at any half- 
way point. When it was proposed by some Republicans who shared 
his views, to form a separate and independent organization, he 
promptly objected that this was to divide the Liberal forces, and 
that the course of wisdom was to unite them by uniting with the 
Democratic party. 

The Prohibitionists of Iowa have always sought to indentify their 
cause with that of temperance, but among them all there was none 
more temperate than Horace Boies. His habits have always been 
simple, almost to asceticism. Liquor or tobacco he has never used in 
any form. To-day, at sixty-four years of age, while his hair is white, 
his face is fresh and ruddy with the glow of perfect health, and he 
is as capable of work as most men are at fifty. He opposed pro- 
hibition as unjust in its destruction of properties built up with 
the express sanction and encouragement of law. He opposed it as 
unwise, because destructive of that individual liberty and individual 
responsibility through which the Anglo-Saxon character has attained 
its sturdy development. So believing, he took his stand and braved 
the contumely that falls to the lot of every man who breaks with 
old associations. 

On the tariff question his convictions were equally pronounced. 
So long as he could he avoided arupture with his party asa national 
organization, but when, in 1888, the issue was sharply defined, he 
ranged himself on the Democratic side of the controversy. He 
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made public announcement of hig position in a speech to his towns- 


men in the course of that campaign, in which he declared the | 


motives of his conduct in terms that are well worthy of repetition: 


‘‘Seldom has it happened that political issues have been more 
clearly defined, or political doctrines more sharply contrasted, than 
in the campaign now in progress. Never has it been more impor- 
tant that such issues should be discussed with a single desire to lead 
the public mind to an honest and intelligent conclusion than in the 
controversy in which the country is now engaged. It seems to me 
that but one more disgraceful political offence is possible than a 
deliberate attempt on the part of anyone to mislead others upon 
questions whose sole arbitrament must be the will of the people 
expressed through the ballot-box, and whose settlement, thus deter- 
mined, will affect for weal or woe the vital interests of a great nation, 
and that is the offence of him who, blindly following the lead of some 
political party, refuses to patiently consider and honestly determine 
for himself those questions which his own vote must help to decide, 
or, having considered them, wilfully misrepresents his own convic- 
tions by adhering to a party whose principles are no longer in accord 
with his own judgment.” 


In thus emphasizing the duty of the citizen to maintain con- 
sistency rather with his conscience than with his associations, 
nothing was farther from his mind than that he would be called 
upon to lead in the contest thus inaugurated by the party with 
which he had so newly come into full fellowship. The cares of 
the household, the farm, and the office were sufficient to engross his 
mind, and he had reached an age when men are reluctant to change 
their wonted modes of life. But as attention was directed to the 
election of 1889, from every section of the State came expressions 


of choice for him as the Democratic nominee for Governor. It 


was desirable to make the campaign emphatically one against pro- 
hibition and protection, and to gather together into one organiza- 
tion all those who were agreed in that opposition without regard 
to previous political association. This purpose could in no way be 
more effectively served than by the nomination of a man who, for 
the sake of the principles involved, had broken lifelong ties, and in 
his age cast his lot among those who had been his opponents. But 
he did not covet the responsibility. To a friend who called upon 
him to gain his consent he said: ‘‘I cannot ask for this nomina- 
tion, nor can I consent that any friend shall ask it in my behalf, 
and I decidedly prefer that it may fall to some one else. If, how- 
ever, it shall prove to be the unconstrained judgment of the conven- 
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tion that I should be the nominee, I will not shirk, but will render 


the cause the best service of which I am capable.” 


He was nominated by acclamation, and on every side the nomi- 
nation was well received. As illustrating the personal esteem in 
which he is held even by Republicans, the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Larrabee may be cited, who, speaking of Mr. Boies’s letter 
of acceptance, said it was ‘characteristic of the man, whom I know 
to be honest, honorable, and conscientious.” 

The meetings addressed by Mr. Boies during the campaign 
were all largely attended, and his tour through the State was like 
a triumphal progress. Before its close Republicans became appre- 
hensive and Democrats hopeful of the result which followed. Of 
the ninety-nine counties of the State, all save seven showed gains 
for the Democrats, and in the entire State Mr. Boies had a plural- 
ity of nearly seven thousand votes. It is not to be inferred, how- 
ever, that the result of the campaign was in any sense a personal 
one ; for Mr. Boies is a man of too positive character to permit a 
contest in which he was a central figure to turn upon a mere mat- 
ter of personal popularity. The personal element which he con- 
tributed was that to which every cause is entitled. He helped his 
cause because he was known to be an earnest, able, honest man, 
devoid of self-seeking, and moved to what he was doing solely by 
a sense of the public welfare. His personality commanded a hear- 
ing for the principles he represented, and gained for his arguments 
the thoughtful and considerate attention of all who heard him. 
But there was nothing of self-assertion in his methods. He was 
aggressive, but only in advocacy of his cause, and no man ever 
ventured upon the hustings who more completely sank his indi- 
viduality in his discussions than did Mr. Boies. His candor and 
sincerity gained him the respect and esteem even of his opponents, 
but these very traits prevented his gaining votes except as he won 
men to his views, or as he inspired those who already held his views 
with his own courage of conviction. 

The canvass closed, he returned to the routine of his professional 
work, and the day after his election appeared in court for the trial 
of a cause. When the General Assembly convened there was a tie in 
the House, and a deadlock over the election of Speaker followed. The 
Republicans expected relief from the anxiety of the Governor-elect 
to be inaugurated ; but Mr. Boies remained quietly at his home, in- 
sisting only that the speakership contest should be settled upon its 


. Inerits and without any regard to him. This position gave cour- 


age to his friends in the House, and enabled them finally to suc- 
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ceed; and when at last he was inaugurated it was in a legislative 
hall presided over by a Democratic Speaker, the first Democratic 
Governor and the first Democratic Speaker elected in Iowa for 
thirty-five years. 3 

That the election of Governor Boies was not a mere personal 
matter, that it was not a mere accident, and that it was largely 
affected by the tariff issue, was made manifest the next year, 
when, in spite of a gerrymander skilfully devised to leave. the 
Democrats but one district out of the eleven into which the State 
was divided, six of the districts returned Democratic representa- 
tives to Congress, and the five which returned Republicans did so 
by largely reduced majorities. 

Iowa is therefore a field of promise for the Democracy, and they 
will have themselves to blame if they do not hold the ground they 
have won. The administration of the State’s affairs by Governor 
Boies has strengthened him in the confidence of the people, and he 
will enter upon the campaign of 1891 with brighter promise than 
in 1889. Every nerve will be strained by the Republicans to defeat 
him, but upon no ground they have so far chosen will they suc- 
ceed. They fondly believed that in his speech before the Reform 
Club at New York they had found a salient point of attack, and 
denounced him as an enemy of the State hy which he had been 
honored, repaying the honor with slanders upon its fair fame, and 
all because he had exposed the injustice suffered by the farmer in 
being compelled to sell the products of his labor in a free market, 
and to buy what he needed to buy in a market cornered by a high 
protective tariff. And yet the Jowa State Register, the leading or- 
gan of the Republican party in the State, and the first to criticise 
the Governor for his speech, had but a short time before advocated 
the burning of corn asa means of enhancing its price. In the 
fact that, as compared with other commodities, corn was too cheap, 
the Governor and his critic were agreed. They differed only as to 
the remedy. ‘The Governor’s plan was to destroy the monopoly of 
manufactured products ; his critic’s plan was to destroy the corn. 
But the farmers of Iowa know that they would do better to let 
their fields lie fallow than with the products of the soil to enter 
into competition with the forest and the mine. He but expressed 
their views when, in his inaugural address, he said : 


‘*We have been clay in the potter’s hands, moulded to suit his 
selfish will, until, with granaries overflowing, with flocks and herds 
that men can scarcely number, we are still poor, because by artifi- 
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cial means the profits of our own great industry have been de- 
pressed below their normal condition, that those of another might 
be elevated above their own.” 


The people of Iowa have suffered beyond the limits of patient 
forbearance the evils of the miscalled protective system, and thou- 
sands who have heretofore voted with the Republicans will hence- 
forth hold to and serve the faith that was taught them in the days 
when the Republican party was a party of liberty and progress ; 
and these will recognize in Horace Boies a man who, upon the 
vital questions of to-day, stands in direct line of succession to him 
among their great dead whom most they honor—James W. Grimes. 


FREDERICK W. LEHMANN. 
Sr. Lovurs, Mo, 


WHERE ART THOU? 


Wuere art thou? Say, where is thy lovely face? 
Its beauty sorrow never could destroy; 
Lifelike, each cherished feature I can trace ; 
To my sad heart, alas, its only joy! 
Thine image memory can alone restore, 
And show thee to me, beauteous as before. 


Where art thou? Where is now thy childish mirth 
Which did so quickly every care dispel ? 
In thy dear presence every joy had birth ; 
From whence such subtle power, none could tell. 
Memory must that joyousness renew, 
And bring thy form and face again to view. 


Where art thou? But it is in vain I seek 
Again to meet and greet thee as before, 
To speak with thee, and then to hear thee speak ; 
Oh, agony—that we shall meet no more ! 
Memory, whose power has never been denied, 
Must once more bring thee close unto my side. 


Where art thou? Surely not for ever gone ? 
Shall I no more thy matchless beauty know ? 
Is thy voice hushed for ever, whose sweet tone 
Filled my poor anxious heart with ardent glow ? 
Oh, memory, fail not! Else I welcome death !— 
Thy loved name whispering with my latest breath ! 


JAMES SCHONBERG. 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


As I ruefully expected, the great May Musical Festival, although 
held in the new Carnegie Temple and boomed by State, society, 
and press, made no sensible impression on the ultimate judge and 
master of all, the people. 

It came with blare of trumpet and rattle of drum. It went 
“ike the baseless fabric of a vision, and left not a wrack behind ;” 
even the wonderful burlesque on ‘‘ Elijah ” has ceased to be laughed 
at. Mr. Tschaikowsky alone remains in the public memory; his 
masterly conducting showed so brightly beside the colorless inde- 
cision of the conducter-in-chief that even the faddists of the late 
Metropolitan Opera audience could’ not but realize the vast gulf 
that yawns between genius and incompetence. Indeed, it was sad 
to see such a magnificent band of orchestral musicians wasted. 
If Mr. Tschaikowsky could be persuaded to transfer his talents 
to New York, and the millionaire patrons of the Carnegie Hall 
would unbutton their pockets widely enough to make it worth his 
while to do so, then indeed we might see, and hear, that unequalled 
place of musical meeting worthily occupied, and might regret the 
loss of Mr. Theodore Thomas less than we are like to do. 

But at the present time music is little more to our people than 
a fad, like Occultism, Browningism, Ibsenism, and Bicycling. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is not innately artistic. In the United States and 
even in Mother England, old as’she is, music is a toy, not a neces- 
sity; we run in droves, like the sheep of Rabelais, after the wether 
whose bell clangs the loudest. We do not judge for ourselves; we 
‘‘ follow the leader;” and, if the leader be blind, both he and we 
fall into the ditch. 

Our leaders, if not blind, are, at least, astigmatic and dim-sighted. 
They ‘‘see through a glass, darkly,” and their lenses are badly 
focussed ; of such are the critics who lead the van of public opinion. 
Some wear Wagnerian spectacles, and this class is myopic, and 
cannot see beyond their own noses, save by the power of their 
glasses, which distort the view, and are of very restricted range. 


Others use reflectors, which show only the past; these are presbyopic, . 


or old-sighted ; and, looking always backward, are thereby petrified, 
as in the ancient legends of Lot and his wife, and other real or 
mythical personages. 

The consequence is that the crowd is divided into parties ; every 
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man follows the standard of his cult, and no man is broad-minded 
enough to acknowledge that there may be good in all schools, and 
that none is exempt from error and, worse than error, dulness. 
** Nec semper tendit arcum Apollo;” and even Wagner and Beet- 
hoven have their tired moments. 

When we come to see this, and to acknowledge it, we shall sip 
the honey and leave the wax, and then we may put in a claim to be 
an artistic race—not before. 


“‘Don Juan,” as presented by Mr. Mansfield, “is a revelation.” 
So says a leading critic, and I agree with him. A revelation is the 
unsealing of a secret, the unveiling of a thing heretofore hidden 
from the profane eye. 

That Don Juan was a chippy, a modern masher, is indeed a reve- 
lation. Hitherto he has been looked upon as a “‘ dashing blade,” a 
sort of sublimated ‘‘ Mohock,” immoral, ’tis true, but manly. Mr. 
Mansfield has undeceived us. His Don Juan is a dude, a fin de 
siécle puppy, whose meat should be marrons glacés and his drin 
absinthe frappée. : 

We are ultra-refined in these latter days, and perhaps Mr. Mans- 
field thinks that the dashing, slashing Spanish Don of the past 
must be altered to the mincing, pretty, scented, and trimmed ex- 


quisite of the present, in order to be appreciated by the public, and 


especially by the sex on which he preyed, which now specially 
affects the effeminate type of male; but the change from our former 
conception of the hero of Byron’s wonderful poem to that of Mans- 
field’s is, to say the least, startling. 

By the way, is it not a striking instance of the half-education of 
dramatist and actor, that, in spite of the most ordinary history, 
Mr. Mansfield makes one of his characters talk of Rowland’s Maccas- 
sar oil, for no other reason than the advertising line in Lord Byron’s 
“‘Don Juan ”—for which, no doubt, he received a guid pro quo in 
the shape of some dozens of the unguent, after the manner of the 
‘« Pears-Soap ” certificates—in which, describing the beauty of Fulda, 
he writes: 

‘*In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable oil, ‘ Macassar !’ ” 

The phrase was in the poem, therefore Don Juan anointed his 
Hyperion curls with an oil that had not yet been invented. 

But anachronisms are nothing to an actor, nor to a manager, nor 
even to a dramatist. I once saw, in the old Broadway Theatre at 
the corner of Broadway and Worth street, a good revival of Shak- 
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spere’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in which the ‘‘ pretty Indian 
boy,” about whom Oberon and Titania quarrelled, was clad in buck- 
skin, wampum, and moccasins, like the “ Last of the Mohicans;” and 
Mr. Blake, the manager, excused himself on the ground that the 
American public knew nothing about any Indian except Mr. Lo. 


Perhaps Mr. Mansfield has the same idea of the American public, 


and so turns the caballero of Madrid into tle dude of New York. 

But, although the play is stupid, and the acting queer, Mr. 
Mansfield has given us a very effective and well made march move- 
ment in the piece announced as a “ National Air,” which is a charm- 
ing piece of musical composition; and also in the pretty gavotte to 
which a kind of country-dance is performed on the green. Pity he 
did not stick to his original vocation ! and still more a pity that he 
should degrade his good music by a grovelling dedication to the 
“gracious” Benjamin Harrison ! 

By the way, why does Mr. Mansfield make his actors say 
“‘Don Wan” and “ Oolia,” instead of the received English version 
“‘Don Juan” and “Julia”? Both names are admitted into our 
language, and is it not mere pedantry to revert to the Spanish 
pronunciation? Byron’s pronunciation of “Juan” is indicated 
unmistakably in the rhymes to it in the very first stanza of his poem; 
and what was good enough for Byron ought to be good enough 
for even the superfine pedants of the New York stage. But, if 
that extreme of purity be thought necessary in these days of refine- 
ment, why on earth does Mr. Mansfield call his heroine “‘ Lucheeya’”’? 
Does he not know that the softening of the ¢ by an added fh is 
strictly Italian ? Spaniards would call Lucia ‘‘ Lutheeya.” ~Pray 
be consistent in your reforms, my dear Mr. Mansfield ; if a thing 
is worth doing, it is worth doing well. 


To my thinking Mr. Tschaikowsky hit the blot straight when 
he said that Wagner would have been more at home in the. com- 
posing of grand orchestral works, such as symphonies and independ- 
ent pieces, for instance, than in the realm of opera. 

The coloring of Wagner’s orchestral work is magnificent; he has 
revolutionized the art of scoring for a full band; his acquaintance 
with the power of instruments of music is intimate, and his ingenu- 
ity in their use is wonderful; but, in common with most German 
composers of anything more than mere simple volkslieder, he 
knows little, and, to judge by his work, cares little, about the hu- 
man voice, or its capacity. Now, in stage music, the very fact that 
the singers—by their position as “the cynosure of neighboring 
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eyes,” and by their impersonating the dramatic characters—‘‘ live, 
move, and have their being” in view of the audience, makes them, 
despite all theories, the real object of interest; therefore, Wagner’s 
plan of subordinating them to the instruments results only in a sort 
of puzzle, in which the hearer is forced to seek for the melody here, 
there, and everywhere, to his great bewilderment, and to the weak- 
ening of the dramatic effect. 

Now, in a symphony, his unequalled knowledge of instrumenta- 
tion, and his great constructive power, would have full scope, with- 
out being marred by his clumsy management of the vocal element, 
in which he is at his worst. In fact, the opening to Lohengrin 
and the overture to Tannhiuser evidence this. : 

Thus we should have been spared those old-world mythical and 
mystic texts, which, however beautiful as legends, are not dramatic. 
The loves and the crimes of Norse heroes and misty gods do not 
appeal to our sympathies. As Cicero said, ‘‘ The concerns of the 
deities are theirs alone;” they are out of human ken. The Wagner- 
ian cyclus is an elaborate spectacle differing only from ‘‘the Black 
Crook” by its more pretentious style, and by the superior quality 
of its musical accompaniment. It is not a drama in the accepted 
sense. It does not ‘‘hold the mirror up to nature,” or if it does, 
it is a magic mirror that reflects phantasms, not realities. 

I can well imagine that the great master—and that he was great 
nobody but a crank can deny—would have produced works for the 
orchestra that would have ranked with those of the greatest com- 
posers, and we should have escaped the modern invasion of Goths 
and Vandals in the realm of song, which, by the mere fact of the 
purity of the vowels, is distinctly Latin. 


The “oracle ” business in ‘‘ Apollo” is very funny ; in fact it is 
the only funny idea in the whole opera, which, were it not for the 
magnificent production it receives at the Casino, would fall as flat 
asa pancake. Why, with the example of Mr. Gilbert before their 
eyes, composers and managers will persist in gorging the public 
with slangy, stupid trash, I am at a loss to conceive; nor why the 
said composers, with the model of Offenbach, cannot make better 
music than the commonplace stuff inflicted on us in the later 
comic (?) opera is equally puzzling to the sense. I can understand 
why, in such purely personal pieces as those manufactured for 
Francis Wilson and De Wolf Hopper to exhibit their specialities in, 
music and drama are thrown to the winds; but, really, we expect 
better things from the Casino, with its unapproachable band, its 
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clever company, and its astute management. Since ‘‘ Erminie” 
there has, literally, been nothing worthy of the theatre or of the 
public. 


The diversity of pronunciation exhibited to-day on our stage 
strikes one as being strange. A few years ago the English tongue 
was spoken here exactly as it is spoken in its native land, and, in fact, 
stage-managers would not then permit the solecisms that prevail 
now. The elder Wallack (James), father of the late Lester Wal- 
lack, was a martinet in this respect. ‘‘ English as it was spoke” by 
Garrick, Kean, Kemble, and Siddong was good enough for him. 
“« Clerk ” was pronounced as “‘ Clark, * in his theatre, and “ Derby ” 
as *‘Darby.” | By that system, unanimity of pronunciation, at 
least, was preserved. One did not hear an English clergyman 
speak like a Yankee dominie, nor an Irish gentleman like an 
Orange Street tough. At present all local color is neglected, every- 
one uses his own sweet will in the matter of accent, and it is a 
common thing to hear, on the modern stage, an English lady say 
‘‘constitootion” and “‘endoor,” and say them entuned through 
her nose full sweetly,” as old Chaucer has it. 

It is sad to reflect that these errors of pronunciation exist in even 
the best theatres, and among companies presided over by managers 
who are sticklers for archeological accuracy in the matter of the 
tying of a shoe-string or the cut ofa tunic. Thus, in the recent 
production of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” at Daly’s theatre, one’s ear 
was offended by hearing the / in such words as “humble” and 
“humor” aspirated as in ‘‘ house.” As a matter of fact it was 
Charles Dickens who, in Uriah Heep, accentuated the fact that, in 
the former word, the / is silent, and thus caused the aspirate to be 
given to it. And Charles Dickens lived three-quarters of a century 
after Sheridan, and, though a brilliant genius, was but a half-edu- 
cated man. 

When Miss Anderson produced “ A Winter’s Tale” here, one actor 
was allowed to make two barbarous blunders in the line, “‘If you 
know aught which does behove my knowledge,” for he actually said 
“behohve” instead ‘‘ behoove,” and made the o long in knowledge; 
in which latter error he was followed by Miss Anderson herself. 


It may seem a little thing to managers and actors, but I have sat _ 


next to people who have literally winced and jumped in their places 
when some glaring mistake in orthoépy has insulted their intelli- 
gence and offended their taste. 


Words being so frequently mispronounced, or spoken with the ace 
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cents in the wrong places, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
reproach should exist that we have hardly an actor who is capable 
of speaking verse so as to make it either rythmical or intelligible. 
Attendence, therefore, at a poetical play, once a refined pleasure, 
has now become merely torture. 

I suppose the reason is that, formerly, actors were forced to serve 
an apprenticeship to their trade, and were subject to authority. 
Now that the stage has risen in social rank, and ladies and gentle- 
men are not averse to being seen in public, but decidedly object to 
taking the pains to train for that position—in fact, leap at a single 
bound from the drawing-room to the stage, by virtue of fine dresses 
or great scandals—training is dispensed with, and so the stage, 
instead of being our ultimate court of-appeal in matters of speech 
and deportment, is become a mere haphazard arena in which peo- 
ple disport themselves, and draw their salaries, without taking the 
trouble to study from nature, or art either. 

This is a pity; for in a country like ours, in which, by very pleni- 
tude of resource, ‘‘ the last may be first, and the first last ”—when 
by a turn of Fortune’s wheel a mechanic may become a million- 
aire, and a pauper a plutocrat—refinement of speech does not always 
go with advancement of position. When Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, and Norwegians import their idioms as well as immigrate 
themselves, the language is sadly in need of a standard to go by. 
Once we had the stage ; now we have nothing, and consequently our 
speech is daily deteriorating. 

In days of yore, our eminent men spoke correctly, if perhaps in 
an old-fashioned style ; but now one is as likely to hear a judge on 
the bench mispronounce as not. I remember once, in San Fran- 
cisco, attending a reading given by Walter Montgomery in the Cali- 
fornia Theatre. A judge was seated next to me, and, at the end of 
the first part, his Honor went out ‘‘toseea man.” As he passed me 
T asked: ‘‘ Well, Judge, how do you like him ?” His Honor replied, 
‘*Well, he’s putty god, but don’t you think he’s got a gol-durned 
provincial accent with him ?” 

Now, if that legal light had attended his theatre as punctually 
as he did his meeting-house and his bar-room, he would have been 
a better critic and a purer speaker of the English tongue; for in- 
deed the Californian stage of that day was a model worthy to be 
copied. 

But “‘ nous avons changé tout cela.” 

Frep LystTEr. 
New YorE. 
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SOME VITAL, BUT VEXED QUESTIONS. 


‘* Come, and let us reason together.” 


OnE hundred years ago, the legend “ Mind your own business,” 
stamped on the cent coinage of the country, was in full circulation; 
but it seems to have lost much of its value and influence, if not its 
vitality. Why should we not revive it, and place it on all coins— 
especially on our pennies, as these would most impress and teach 
the children ; so that we may hope the common cents of the land 
will gradually bring in the happy day when common sense of ideas, 
sentiment, and conduct will cause all Americans to keep step in 
marching by the music of the Union, to the glorious destiny we all 
hope for ? 

It might cause the people at large to adopt, as their cardinal rule 
of conduct in public and private life—in all inter-personal as well 
as inter-statal affairs—the injunction : ‘‘ Mind your own business, 
and let the affairs of others alone, except in kindness and asked- 
for (or, at least, welcome) help.” This is idem sonans with the 
rule, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” and with the people’s mandate 
to their sworn public servants: ‘‘ Do your duty,” or “Be faithful 
to your trust.” 

The functionary in a republic, ‘ be enabled to know and do his 
political duty, must be tanght and must learn the established and 
fixed will expressed by the sovereign people in their organic laws; 
just as the official in a monarchy must learn and hold sacred the 
person and sovereignty of his prince. 

We must now learn, and heed, and act by the lesson of our hor- 
rible war and sad political experience. It is vain to say: “ History 
is philosophy teaching by example,” unless we learn and profit by 
what is taught. 

I will now present some fundamental facts, ideas, and conclu- 
sions which, I submit, our people must be taught, and must gradu- 
ally master and be guided by, so that they may compel their public 
servants to heed them. The people’s “ eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty!” And they can hardly be vigilant over, and able to 
defend, that which they do not understand. 

WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTION? It is the organic law of the gen- 
eral government, and not of society ; for it was made by actual and 
complete societies, they pre-existing and naming themselves by 
theft proper names in its very first article, as continuing bodies 
| 
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which énéend to act through all the future. In establishing the 


Constitution, they made, not merely a law, but (1) A voluntary 
“compact” [Hamilton and Madison]; (2) The Constitution of a 
governmental agency, with ‘‘ defined powers” and ‘‘ designated ob- 
jects of attention ” [Washington’s inaugural phrases]; and (3) The 


federal organic law—‘‘the supreme law of the land”—the instru- 


ment being of threefold purpose and effect, namely, a compact, a 
constitution, and a law—a trinity. 

In making the Constitution, government alone was kept in view, 
and no thought was given to forming society, for this existed com- 


- plete already, and was acting in the premises. Thirteen societal 


minds for years acted most deliberately, each with the power to 
adopt or reject, and every one finally and absolutely adopted—thus 
making the existence and action of a national mind on the same 
subject and at the same time, untrue, impossible, and absurd. . 

STRICT OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW, and to all of its words and in- 
tent, should ever be insisted on. And the people should be taught 
that ‘the supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power,” namely, 
sovereignty, or the plenary right of ruling over all persons and 
things, “ dwells in the people after as well as before a Constitution is 
made” [James Wilson]. And Daniel Webster, in his great speech of 
1833, said the idea of “sovereignty of government ” is “‘ not known 
in North America. The people alone are sovereign.” 

And it should be sedulously taught to all the people, especially 
to our youth, that a Constitution is purposed to express intent—the 
intent of the people’s rightful governing will; that this will is to 
be executed by the people’s agents; that it always remains above 
its utterances and its executive instruments; and, finally; that when 
instruments, agents, representatives, trustees, or overseers, no mat- 
ter what called, step over the limits of intent, they step into the 
field of perjured villainy and treason. 

Moreover, it should be taught that intent, the people’s intent, or 
any part of it, or any trusted power, must be found as a fact, in the 
language they have used ; and that so-called “‘implied power” is 
express ; that is to say, it is in the language as a latent fact, or it 
does not exist. 

WHAT CAN BE INTERPRETED? Not all the Constitution, but 
only a given part, which is ambiguous or doubtful, and covers the . 
agential duty to be done. Hence the scope is very small, for the 
language of the instrument is almost all plain. The object of 
interpreting is to find the fact of meaning or intent. If such fact 
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be neither patent nor latent, the servant, by assuming it, dominates 
sovereign will. 

Wuart Is SEcEssION? A State, by seceding, unquestionably revo- 
lutionizes the federal portion of her government, and sets herself 
up as independent, + +1 1 » from political engagements. She no 
longer elects and commissions representatives, senators, and presi- 
dential electors to act in federal functions and duty. . Having re- 
pudiated the Constitution of the United States ; she has no longer 
any rights, remedies, and defences under it. Nor can she complain 
or plead, in forwm, that the parties she has left in possession of the 
constitution and its resources, are acting unconstitutionally. 

The secession of a State is a casus belli, if the adhering States 
choose to consider it as such. If they accept what they regard and 
treat as a gage, both parties come under the jus gentiwm, as to the 
consequent “ war between the states.” When peace supervenes, the 


statal bodies and minds still exist. .g.,.the supreme federal court — 


holds that Tennessee was always the same State, before, during, and 
after the war. 

Obviously, then, the Union-government and all its powers and 
means were rightfully, in the international point of view, and ex- 
clusively in the hands of the North, to be used, if it chose to do so, 
as Thor’s hammer, to pound the South into submission. And the 
said government had all the war powers that any other member of 
the family of nations had. Hence, trying to interpret or construe 
a purely civil government into a machine of belligerency, to whip 
its own makers and masters (or a part of them), was absurd. 

Other important deductions I pretermit for want of space. 


In passing from secession I must say, in justice to myself as well | 


as readers, that I do not condemn the South for the awful culmina- 
tion of chronic strife and bitterness. No law on earth, or moral 
principle, requires a vast people to be patient for years in deep anx- 
iety, painful dread, and an apparently hopeless future, no matter 
how or by wl.om this condition of things is brought on. The South 
attempted revolution, though calling it secession, because Deity had 
filled them with the sensitive instinct of self-preservation—the first 
law of nature. We need not, as to cause, ask who, how, or why. 
There was a reckless “sowing to the wind” of a spirited, resentful, 
and fear-fraught people, and we all “ reapt the whirlwind.” 

Surely history, by this example, teaches an infinitely valuable 
lesson to both North and South. No people on earth will try to 
leave kindness, friendship, beneficence, or pleasant relations. 


~The “flower, safety,” plucked ‘out of the nettle, danger,” as 
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well as death, destruction, and mourning, is: “Let one another 
alone, except in the good offices of peace, justice, neighborly kind- 
ness, and promotion of mutual interest.” These were Washington’s 
“ sacred ties” of union. 

Finally, 

WHAT WAS THE LOST CAUSE? It was simply the failure of the 
attempt to form a separate federal union of seceded States, who 
alleged that their ‘ blessings of liberty ” and their “‘ domestic tran- 
quillity ” were jeopardized if not virtually destroyed in the union 
they abandoned. 

Was the Constitution lost ? or the Union? or any State ? or any 
citizen? or any word, meaning, or intent of the people in their 
organic laws? or any primal fact or cardinal truth vital to our 
system? No, no,no. Nothing of these was lost ; we have now, 
as of yore, equal States, citizens, rights, privileges, and immunities. 
All that went down in ‘‘ the lost cause” was the Confederacy. 

My countrymen, let us learn the lesson of the war. 

Let us have peace. 

B. J. Saas. 
New Yor«. 


A MEMORY. 


I WANDERED where the harvest moon 
Shed mellow light upon the grass ; 

The night was still, and all too soon 
I felt the swift hours pass. 


I could not speak, for well I knew . 

That silence lent a charm more deep. 
Was it the moon, or was it you, 

That made my pulses leap ? 


The night is fled, yet memory turns 
Where moonlight fell upon the grass. 

Once more the fire of passion burns, 
Once more the swift hours pass ! 


Ah, say not that life’s joys are done, 
When cruel pain thy heart is rending; 
Grief fades like mist before the sun, 
But bliss, once known, is bliss unending. 
JoHuN D. Barry. 
New York. 
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INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT. 


[ Under the head of ‘‘ Independent Department” a limited portion of this maga- 
zine is occasionally set apart for short, able articles of a radical nature which may 
differ widely on special points from the views of the editors. The object is to provide 
a medium for honest radical opinion on ali subjects, for which the writer alone is 
to be held responsible. | 


I. HON. WILLIAM WINDOM AND TOPOLOBAMPO. 


WHILE it is to be presumed that the financial doctrines held by 
the late Mr. Windom, as Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, were of the legitimate or orthodox character universally 


cherished by public ministers of finance, and while his public and . 


official acts, as far as I know to the contrary, have been in accord- 
ance with received principles of monetary science, there are certain 
facts which seem to indicate that the late head of our national port- 
folio of finance entertained some misgivings respecting the scientific 
soundness of the established system of money and finance. 

The facts I refer to are his connection with an avowed “ green- 
back,” or ‘‘ fiat money ” enterprise in Mexico, the seat of operations 
being at Topolobampo, in the department of Sinaloa. Mr. Win- 
dom was president of the Texas, Pacific, and Topolobampo Railroad 
Company, which company holds concessions from the Mexican 
government embracing many thousand square miles of land, with 
authority to build and operate some two thousand miles of railroad, 
from El Paso on the Rio Grande, to Topolobampo Bay, with 
branches to Mazatlan and other points. During the last decade, 
an enthusiastic and energetic greenback partisan, Mr. Albert K. 
Owen, was made general civil engineer of that company. Mr. Owen 
projected a grand scheme of greenbackism, which he believed could 
be put into practice on Mexican soil, in the domain conceded to 
and acquired by the company of which Mr. Windom was president. 
Mr. Owen, with other greenbackers, organized a sub-company for 
the purpose of materializing his pet financial theories, and called it 
‘‘the Credit Foncier of Sinaloa.” The sub-company was iftcorpor- 
ated by the State of Colorado, about 1886. This company was to 
colonize families and immigrants from the United States, make 
settlements at points on the line of. the railroad, build a city at 
Topolobampo Bay, and a harbor on the Pacific Coast. The colonists 
were to build the railroad, make irrigating canals, open co-operative 
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farms, manufactures, schools, hotels, and works of every kind. Mr. 
Owen prepared a book of 200 pages, with maps and diagrams, ex- 
plaining the great movement in detail, and the greenback ideas on 
which it was based. .He gave to it the title of ‘‘ Integral Co-opera- 
tion,” and distinctly announced that the whole undertaking was to 
stand or fall upon the correctness and soundness of its financial prin- 
ciples—the teachings of greenbackism. 

The ‘‘ Credit Foncier of Sinaloa,” in other words, Mr. Owen’s 
greenback corporation, had—and probably still has—headquarters 
at 32 Nassau street, New York, on the same floor as, and in a room 
adjoining, the head office,of the Texas, Topolobampo, and Pacific 
Railroad Company, of which Mr. Windom was president. This 
circumstance shows a very intimate connection between the finan- 
cial and business operations of the credit foncier, or greenback, 
aspect of the concern, and the primary railroad company headed by 
Mr. Windom. Mr. Windom was at the same time trustee of all 
the landed property set apart for the great city that was to be built, 
with hundreds of square miles of farming land, etc., the proposed 
theatre of co-operative greenbackery. 

The publisher, Mr. John W. Lovell, of New York, has been 
treasurer of the greenback credit foncier since its organization five 
years ago. 

All in all, it was a most curious and complicated piece of financial 
jugglery; and the scheme being described in glowing Utopian style, 
it is not surprising that thousands of people became enamored 
by the plausibility of the statements and explanations found in 
the. book, and in a weekly paper which they published, edited by 
Edward and Marie Howland, at Hammonton, N. J., and called 
The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa. The credit foncier is a pseudo 
stock company; it loans or hypothecates its shares, which are to be 
surrendered to the company again, with the exception of a single 
share. Investors believed they were buying the shares, whereas 
the credit foncier was shrewdly borrowing their cash—gold or its 
equivalent—and getting their labor under a hypothetical scheme of 
enormous returns through greenback principles. Thousands of 
persons paid out their gold for ‘‘shares;” hundreds of families and 
individuals, old and young, sacrificed homes, positions, property, 
and everything they possessed to break up and go to the promised 
Utopia—Topolobampo. About a thousand colonists have reached 
the Mecca of greenbackism, from time to time, during the past five 
years, the great majority of whom quickly became disgusted with 
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the primitive wilderness and the remoteness or hopelessness of ever 
realizing in that region anything like civilized life. 

Many of the deluded colonists, seeing the manner in which they - 
had been duped, published articles in the American newspapers, 
after making their escape from the Mexican wilderness, in order to 
caution others against being ensnared by Mr. Owen’s alluring 
greenback scheme. 

The deterrent effect of these warnings has been, however, of only 
transient efficacy, and the continued publication of their books and 
papers induces, from time to time, a migration of new recruits from 
the United States to the greenback colony. A correspondent of 
the Twentieth Century of Jan. 22, 1891, states that “‘A host of 
over six thousand persons in various parts of this country have a 
direct interest in the colony, and are waiting to be called to Mexico, 
and these are but representatives of brigades and corps behind 
them ;” that they are ‘‘ scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific ;” 
and, further, that ‘‘ Mr. C. B. Hoffman, of Enterprise, Kansas, a 
man of large business abilities, the president of the leading bank 
of his town, as well as owner of extensive mills, lands, etc., and ex- 
State senator of Kansas, .. . . became interested in the colony last 
year, and made a visit of some weeks’ length to Topolobampo, the 
result being that he set himself to work to select and organize 
a company to join the colony and co-operate in carrying out its 
measures. .. . On the 11th of November last, Mr. Hoffman and 
his party of near two hundred sturdy people, well informed concern- 
ing, and in harmony with, the aims of the colony, started for Topo- 
lobampo, taking with them many car-loads of provisions, utensils, 
machinery, tools, etc. . . . They arrived there with one hundred 
and twenty-five large, fine horses, forty cows,” etc. 

From this it appears that the waning greenback colony has gained 
another large accession of working forces; but it may be expected 
that before the end of the year an important percentage of these 
new recruits will become disgusted with hard work and no pay, and, 
like their predecessors, will make their way back to the realm of 
civilization; some of them to write articles for the newspapers to put 
others on their guard against putting their foot, or their cash, into 
the Topolobampo greenback-trap. This scheme for getting a rail- 
road built without either labor or capital on the part of the 
projectors and stockholders of the company is something new in 
railroad manipulation, and there seems to be some prospect that it 
may at length be a success, so far as the financial jugglery is con- 
cerned, 
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But what seems astonishing is that one occupying so high a social, 
financial, and political position as the late Secretary of the Treasury 
should be at the head of, or connected with, this great scheme of 
greenback humbuggery. The facts herein alluded to give rise to 
the question, ‘‘ Was Mr. Windom at heart a greenbacker?” (The 
signification of ‘‘ greenbackism,” as applied in this article, is the doc- 
trine preached by certain visionaries during the last fifteen years, to 
the effect that the only value of money consists in the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment: that gold and silver are the most unsuitable materials for 


~money; that paper is the most suitable material for money, because 


the lightest and cheapest; that no ‘‘ promise to pay money” is needed, 
the bill being, it is claimed, money itself ; and that therefore it needs 
no redeeming. These are the underlying principles of ‘‘green- 
backism;” and these-are the financial principles upon which the 
‘‘Credit Foncier of Sinaloa” and the colonizing scheme of Mr. 
Albert Owen and his co-workers are founded.) 

A Chicago contemporary, speaking of the late head of our finan- 
cial affairs, says: ‘‘ The late Secretary was a man of great con- 
scientiousness, of strong religious feeling, and perfect simplicity of 
habits and tastes.” (America.) If such was his real character, 
how could he consistently and “conscientiously ” consent to hold 
the position of trustee of the estate of the ‘‘Credit Foncier of Sina- 
loa,” knowing that it was a greenback concern, and at variance with 
sound and universally accepted financial principles ? How can such 
a questionable connection be reconciled with the late Secretary’s 
reputed high moral character? Are we not driven to one of two 
conclusions, namely, that Mr. Windom entertained some doubts as 


‘to the soundness of his professed orthodox financial doctrines ; or 


else that he was willing to enrich himself and his railroad compeers 
through what he knew or believed to be the financial delusions of 
Mr. Owen’s followers. Space cannot now be taken up in reproduc- 
ing documentary statements relating to these matters, but they are 
easily accessible whenever wanted. 

Greenbackism being the very antipodes to the American banking 
system, it is difficult. to understand how any “ president of a bank ” 
could be drawn into a gigantic greenback movement like the scheme 
of Mr. Owen. War against the national banking system has been 
the shibboleth of the greenback faction since its inception; and 
it might reasonably be supposed that the national bank association 
would excommunicate the bank of which Mr. Hoffman is president, 
unless that gentleman should resign or be deposed. Surely there 
can be no greater financial heresy than the teachings of greenback- 
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ism, as herein explained ; and affiliation with a greenback enterprise 
by an officer of a legitimate financial institution is apostacy to the 
true financial faith or theory, and treason to its sovereignty. 

It is not the national bank system that is aimed to be defended 
here ; but the financial doctrines or principles upon which all banks 
are founded are sought to be enforced, as against the tenets of the 
greenback heresy. 


Emory F. Boyp. 
New Britain, Conn. 


II. TOPOLOBAMPO: A REPLY AND A DEFENCE. 


Ir there was any evidence in Mr. Boyd’s paper to show that he 


had been personally acquainted with Mr. Windom during his life, if it 
revealed the smallest knowledge of what “ greenbackism ” really is, 
or if he were even sufficiently familiar with the subject he has chosen 
to exploit as to be able to write correctly the names of the companies 
referred to, we might give some consideration to his assertion that 
“the public and official acts” of Mr.Windom, “ as far as I know to the 
contrary, have been in accordance with received principles of mone- 
tary science.” What are those ‘‘ received principles”? Are they 
the conditions which have made possible in this country the prac- 
tice of England’s bank-credit despotism, which have reduced the 
masses in Great Britain to wretchedness, starvation, and misery, 
and in the United States have borne fruit in the recording of nine 
million mortgages, or an average of two thousand three hundred 
and fifty-four to every county in the Republic, and which have 


practically enslaved every man, woman, and child in North America 


who is dependent upon daily toil for a livelihood ? 

I would ask Mr. Boyd, when have the advocates of “ greenback- 
ism ” departed from their vital proposition, that the nation’s treas- 
sury should issue all money, be it paper, silver, gold, or other ma- 
terial, and that the nation’s stamp should be the sign-manual 
whereby all citizens should know that the value of said treasury 
money, paper or metal, is entirely conditioned upon what it could 
be exchanged for, and not upon the intrinsic value of the money- 
token itself? Every intelligent person knows that money, be it gold, 
silver, or paper, if it cannot be exchanged for something of use—for 
food, shelter, clothes, or comforts—is useless. 

Mr. Boyd rushes into his subject without even knowing the names 
of the things he wishes to condemn. The title of the railroad com- 
pany with which he connects Mr. Windom is not as given in his ar- 
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ticle. Moreover, he mistakes the name of a newspaper for that of 
an incorporated company. But such blunders as these are trifles to 
one whose pen is guided by prejudice, and whose argument is mere 
groundless assertion which the plain facts disprove. 

The simple truth is that Mr. Windom had no connection in any 
way, at any time, with The Credit Foncier Company. Probably he 
never read an article which explained its purposes. He believed 
firmly in the principles of the Republican party. He believed that 
the gold dollar was superior to the silver dollar, that the silver dollar 
was better than the treasury-paper dollar, and that treasury-paper 
money was not to be thought of except as a substitute, in case of 
war or some other crisis equally lamentable; and he more than once 
quoted Robert Ingersoll’s axiom, that ‘‘a silver dollar should be 
honest, even if it had to be as large as a cart-wheel.” Hence any 
person who knew Mr. Windom would never for a moment accuse 
him of “ greenbackism.” He was a firm friend of the bankers, 
and apparently believed that the only really bad persons in the 
United States were those who advocated free coinage of silver, free 
foreign trade, and free Bourbon whiskey. 

Mr. Windom, while Senator, and when studying for his great re- 
port upon the transportation routes of North America, became at- 
tracted by the possibilities of the Topolobampo trunk-line from the 
Gulf of California to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Topolobampo 
to Presidio del Norte and Chicago; and when about to resign the 
control of the Treasury, after the death of President Garfield, and 
after his subsequent retirement from The Senate, he accepted the 
presidency of The Texas, Topolobampo, and Pacific Railroad and 
Telegraph Company; and during 1883 he went to Europe to negoti- 
ate bonds to build and equip 700 miles of its road. 

Mexico at that time had disagreed with the holders of Mexican 
bonds in Europe, and everything Mexican was tabooed. Hence Mr. 
Windom failed in his mission. ‘This discouraged him, and he ten- 
dered his resignation as director and president of the company, 
January, 1886. His resignation was not accepted until the spring 
of 1889. Although he ceased to take active management of the com- 
pany after tendering his resignation, he never lost interest and con- 
fidence in the enterprise. He believed until the last in its future 
success and profit; and had he lived he would have continued to 
lend it his influence and aid. There were associated with Mr. Win- 
dom six gentlemen of high character and recognized position in the 
executive control of the company, not one of whom was ever sus- 
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pected of having any connection or sympathy with the Greenback 
party or its principles. 

He accepted the trusteeship of the twenty-two square miles of 
“ Pacific City” area at the request of the property-owners and the 
railroad company, soon after he became president, to hold as a valu- 
able asset for the construction of the road. 

Whether time and the judgment of the American people will 
commend or condemn Mr. Windom for his opposition to ‘‘ Green- 
backism ” cannot be discussed here ; but that he had no confidence 
in integral coéperation, or in any remedy for existing evils other 
than such as might be brought about through political action, is cer- 
tain. Radicalism was foreign to him. He was thoroughly conserva- 
tive and Republican in principle. 

The Credit Foncier Company is an incorporated body of men and 
women, all of whom read, write, think, and work at some trade, 
who employ only themselves, use only their own money, farm only 
their own lands, build only their own houses, manufacture, exchange, 
and transport. These persons are the first in the history of the 
world who have ever incorporated upon a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive plan to include within themselves the four great and basic 
industries underlying society, i.e., farming, manufacturing, ex- 
change, and transportation. All other corporations have united 
solely to use the wits of a few, and the money and labors of others 
than their own. 

The Credit Foncier Company has incorporated to use solely the 
labor and the money of its own stockholders. It guarantees employ- 
ment to every able and willing resident stockholder in the occu- 
pation he or she may select, giving security and profits for every 
dollar which may be invested with the company. “ Thousands for 
profit, but not one cent for interest,” is what it aims at. It shares 
profits, pro rata, with those who invest and work. If there should 
be a loss, it is borne pro rata in labor and money. Where industries 
are carried on by means of money borrowed at interest and labor 
hired at wage, those who loan the money take no risk and do no 
work, and those who manipulate the enterprise do no work and take 
but little responsibility, and yet reap all the harvest. ‘The greatest 
crime sanctioned to-day is to permit those who do not work to take, 
by law, in interest, discounts, and special acts, the fruits of the toil 
and enterprise of other people. The Credit Foncier Company as- 
sures each of its stockholders the receipt of everything that he or 
she produces; and in everything of a public character all have a 
direct interest. 

The great purpose of The Credit Foncier Company is to assist the 
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heads of families in procuring homes free from tax, rent, and in- 
cumbrance; to perfect industries, so that everyone can develop his 
peculiar talent in trade or manufacture; and to pay to each stock- 
holder the full amount of his earnings without delay or loss. 

Those who read the Credit Foncier publications will observe order, 
method, and discipline in all acts of the corporation. The com- 
pany designs to be independent of outside sources for its necessities 
—i.e., for its food, clothing, construction, money, schooling, etc, 
The company starts to show, by actual practice, that all wealth 
comes from labor intelligently directed in the use of land. 

The first step taken by the company was to select a region where 
there were good soil, plenty of water, agreeable climate, quantities of 
timber and useful minerals, and which, at the same time, offered 
facilities for diverting through it the commerce of Europe and 
Asia. North Sinaloa was selected as such a region; and Topolo- 
bampo Bay, containing an area of about fifty-four square miles of 
mountain-locked waters, twelve and a half square miles of which 
are over thirty feet deep, and the Mochis farm, of about 70,000 acres, 
were secured for the basis of operations. 

The second step was to obtain large and special privileges, under 
the Mexican Government, to plant colonies, to dig irrigation canals, 
to construct and operate railroads, to build and sail vessels, and to 
create manufactures. It is probable that no other corporation in 
the world ever started with such valuable concessions as did The 
Credit Foncier Company—concessions for building a system of 
trunk and transcontinental railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines extending 1,200 miles, and aided by a government subsidy of 
$14,480,000 in forty-year six per cent bonds; a concession to survey, 
take, and settle lands an empire in extent, with water privileges, 
mining rights, game preserves, fisheries, seal rocks, bathing beaches, 
and as good a natural harbor as there is on the Pacific coast of 
North America. 

The third step was to incorporate The Credit Foncier Company, 
similar to, but an improvement upon, The Credit Foncier Loan and 
Building Association of Paris, France, under a general act of Colo- 
rado specially passed to assist those wishing to work in Mexice. 

The fourth step was to give permission to a few of the stockhold- 
ers, who were experienced in frontier life, to move, with their pos- 
sessions, to Sinaloa, and to occupy the lands, to plant vegetables, 
set out choice fruit trees, test the climate, establish a newspaper, 
start a tin-shop, put up a smithy, inaugurate a library, start a shoe 
industry, open schools, establish a saw-mill, start a fishery, etc., 
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etc.; and the fifth step, which is the one at present under way, is 
to construct a ditch from the Fuerte River to the farm, and through 
it to the city site on Topolobampo Bay. 

This ditch is already about one quarter finished. In October it 
is expected to havea permanent stream of water upon a part of the 
lands. This will insure a continuous growth at all seasons—one 
crop followitig closely upon another. This mother-ditch, when com- 
pleted, will be thirty miles long, twenty feet wide at the bottom, with 
a fall of one foot to the mile, and be capable of irrigating 100,000 
acres. There are ninety-three active men and thirteen determined 
women, about one hundred horses, oxen, and mules, with sixty 
scrapers, plows, stump-chains, etc., engaged at present on the ditch; 
while a hundred men and women are at La Logia, the truck farm 
of four hundred acres—which is partly irrigated by a Huffer pump 
—raising vegetables, berries, fodder, etc., which to a certain extent 
supplies those who work in the ditch and in the tin, shoe, black- 
smith, and other shops. 

The company’s next step will be to complete the railroad from 
Topolobampo—thirty-eight miles—to Vegaton, a town site of 1,500 
acres on the left bank of the Fuerte River. During June about 
fifty stockholders will leave Kansas for the settlements, most of 
whom will go at once to work upon the railroad. 

The system of payment practised by the stockholders of The 
Credit Foncier Company is based upon the principle of a service for 
a service—a service is the only thing which ever did or ever can pay 
adebt. ‘Greenbackism” holds that the nation’s treasury should 


issue all money. ‘The company intends to show that each incorpor-_ 


ated community should perfect its own ways and means of pay- 
ments, based upon its own industries; that the money issued’ by 
each incorporated community should be strictly for labor rendered, 
and should be interchangeable with the nation’s money at the 
nation’s clearing-house or treasury. The plan we have put into 
practice combines the Guernsey Market-House plan of cash pay- 
ments in construction money with the credit and debit system of 
accounts used by the Bank of Venice upon its books during the 
centuries that that republic dictated to the commercial world. 
Governor Daniel De Lisle Brock, in the name of the city of St. 
Peters, on the Island of Guernsey, issued market-house money, 
built the town market-house, afterwards accepted only the said 
money for rents due for stalls in the market-house, and thus, in 
ten years, received back again all the money, except that which 
had been Jost or destroyed. The market-house became the pride 
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of the city and an ever-increasing source of municipal revenue, re- 
lieving the citizens from direct taxation to that extent. 

How well the common-sense ways and means of cash payments 
for every service rendered has served the Topolobampo colonists, 
in face of difficulties and oppositions seldom if ever before en- 
countered, by a few people in their efforts to make a change from 
an old and false society to a new and true system, may be seen in 
two illustrations. Briefly they are these: The Credit Foncier of 
Sinaloa, the newspaper of The Credit Foncier Company, has been 
published since April, 1885, at Hammonton, New Jersey, as a 
weekly, and as a bi-monthly at Topolobampo, Sinaloa. This paper 
has been ably edited and well printed, and at times woodcuts—our 
own work—have appeared. It has never missed an issue, except 
when en route from the old to the new place of publication, and 
yet not one dollar has ever been paid for the labor or brain-work 
connected with it. Every resident colonist receives the paper for 
credits; and those who work on the paper, according to the 
equities underlying the association, of a service for a service, re- 
ceive for -credits anything which the colonists have for sale or 
exchange. ‘This is one illustration: the canal is the second. It is 
so important a work that the resources of the State of Sinaloa 
would have been taxed to execute it; and yet we are doing it 
rapidly, thoroughly, and without paying one dollar for the labor, 
skill, or management. Does anyone suppose, for a second, that this 
canal will not be as valuable when completed as if interest-bearing 
bonds had been issued to borrow the bank-notes to pay for the 
labor? 

The enormous waste of energy and money and time in doing any 
necessary work under society, as it is now mismanaged by poli- 
ticians, supported by a mob of persons who in the main cannot 
read the laws they vote upon, is startling to those who think. The 
canal to drain the sewage of Chicago into the Mississippi is only 
about twice as long and is to have about the same width at the 
bottom as the one our little handful of men are digging in Sinaloa, 
and yet it has for years taxed to their utmost the thought and 


resources of the people of Cook County and, in fact, of the entire’ 


State of Illinois. It is said that the total cost will be $30,000,000; 
and after it is finished the expenses will have only commenced; for, 
according to “the received principles of monetary science,” the 
people must be taxed to maintain their sewage-way, and every ten 
years have to pay the interest on Shylock’s bonds, a sum equal 
the $30,000,000 first raised. 
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The Guernsey Market-House system, or the plan which The 
Credit Foncier Company has adopted in part, will one day assert 
itself, and be the open sesame to a new order of things. Sooner or 
later some little mayor of an obscure.city, or some big governor of 
an industrial State, will be forced, by the financial ruin impending 
over the community, to defy the bankers and their minions, and to 
build a new market-house, or an electric-light system, or a water- 
works for his city, or a railroad, telegraph, or canal for his State, 
upon the simple, just, beneficent plan of Governor Brock. The 
people will then take their first great step towards adjusting their 
exchanges on the basis of @ service for a service ; and the edict will 
go forth, tha the who does not work neither shall he eat. 

There are over 152,000 miles of railroads operated in the United 
States, and there have been issued over $9,000,000,000, or $60,000 
per mile, in bonds and stocks, to obtain the comparatively small 
amount of money used for their actual cost. Enormous as this 
sum is, yet to pay interest and dividends it must be raised from the 
carnings of these railroads over again every ten years. In fact, in 
1890, these railroads did earn $6,574 for every mile operated, which 
was equal to over 10 per cent on this immense interest- and dividend- 
paying debt. 

This is a condition and not a theory which confronts society; and 
The Credit Foncier Company wishes to show, by its ways and means 
of payments, that these railroads could have been built by the 
national government for a cost not exceeding $10,000 per mile in 
Treasury money; without one bond or one share of stock; that every 
section of 25 miles of operated road would have paid its cost of 
operation and maintenance, and within four years have cancelled 
every dollar which had been paid out for its construction; that pas- 
sengers could be carried in Pullman palace cars for one cent per 
mile, and a ton of freight for a half a cent a mile; that the revenues 
from the same would be sufficient to pay every expense of the 
national government twice over ; that every direct tax, interior and 
foreign, could be abolished forever; and that the American people 
could be as free in practice as they are now only in name. 


ALBERT K. OwENn. 
CHESTER, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
' A CONVENTION OF CRANKS. 


THE mass convention, miscalled a conference, which was held 


in Cincinnati last month by the representatives of the various or- 


ganizations which are to compose the third party next year, was 
about as remarkable an assemblage as has been seen in this country 
in many a day. ‘The wildest theories, the most impracticable ideas, 
the crankiest and most useless of men, were all represented. It 
would be, of course, a radical statement to say that all the cranks of 
a country as big as this could get together in a city of the size of 
the old-time “Queen City of the West.” But that they were all 
represented, that every kind, degree, and order were there, under 
and by virtue of our democratic system, could not, under any cir- 


cumstances, be doubted or successfully denied. 


There was a great deal of surprise, after the close of the confer 
ence, that so much harmony had been secured. But, when it is con- 
sidered that every kind of crankism found expression in the platform 
adopted by the conference, this occasion for surprise ought to cease. 
When men get what they want, they are inclined to be fairly satis- 
fied with the proceedings of the bodies that give them this, even if 
somebody else has got something too. It is because of the fact that 
the persons holding such ideas cannot be satisfied by the great 
parties of the country that they are inclined, like Dundreary’s bird, 
to flock off all by themselves. But there is no record that anybody 


_ failed to get-what he wanted at Cincinnati. All the old and ex- 


ploded financial heresies of the past quarter of a century were there 
exploited. Nearly all the old actors were either there, or their 
survivors were represented. Greenbackism, the free coinage of 
silver, fiatism of every kind and order, socialism of nearly every 
known American type—all found expression in the so-called plat- 
form adopted by the conference. 

A good deal of trepidation has been manifested by nervous peo- 
ple lest the organizations represented at this conference, or the 
Alliance itself, should in some way interfere with political calcula- 
tions next year. A good many Democrats have permitted them- 
selves to indulge these fears. But it is difficult to understand how, 
in the light of a study either of the men interested in this move- 
ment, or of the ideas they represent, anyone should for a moment 
deem their organization detrimental in wy way to the success of 
the Democratic party. In the first place, their strength—so far as 
they have any—comes almost entirely from States heretofore reliab] 
Republican. This strength, so far as it has manifested itself, 
contains about three Republicans to one Democrat; and that, too, 
mainly in States where the Democrats have had scarcely enough 
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votes to make a good showing in a contest for Presidential electors. 
When a new party can go to work and carry Kansas and Nebraska, 
elect United States Senators in South Dakota and in Kansas, take 
away from the Republicans a considerable number of members of 
Congress directly, and a good many more indirectly; when they can 
defeat the Republican candidates for governor and other important 
offices without so much as bringing the least harm to the Democratic 
party—it seems the veriest folly to deem them a dangerous element. 

Nothing is clearer than that the South will remain true and stead- 
fast in its attachment to Democratic principles and Democratic 
candidates. No ordinary movement like this can swerve the Dem- 
ocrats of the South from their devotion to the Democratic party. 
They know what it means to them, and they know what they mean 
to it; and no agitation which’takes on such forms as the Farmers’ 
Alliance will be compelled to assume for a good many years to come 
—conceding for a moment that such a movement could last for a 
good many years—can take any large proportion of the Democratic 
voters of the Southern States and make them allies of the Republi- 
can party. ‘They have too much to lose, too much to fear, to do 
anything to promote the success, even indirectly, of a party with 
such a purpose. They see that Force bills are still an impellin 
purpose in that party, and they know very well that Alliances an 
third parties cannot be formed in sufficient numbers to save them 
from the fate incident to such bills if the Democratic party should 
cease to be a ruling force. 

There is, therefore, no reason why Democrats should for a mo- 
ment give themselves any serious concern about the new movement. 
It is merely the expression of the discontent at Republican methods, 
and as such it includes men and takes a form which cannot be made 
acceptable to the Democratic party. Besides, the Democratic issue 
has been made up. However much it might be desired on the part 
of the Republicans to get away from the tariff issue, their best men 
and their best organs of public opinion recognize the fact that such 
a thing is impossible. e lines of discussion have been fixed, and 
there will be no serious departure from them. The advocates of 
cheap money, whether paper or dishonored silver, will not be able 
to swerve the great party from its purpose. 

It is no business of the managers of a great party like this 
to promote third-party movements. These must be-left to them- 
selves. They are only dangerous when an attempt is made to pro- 
mote them, or to cater tothem; but, as they represent dissatisfaction 
with Republican ideas and Republican methods, there is no reason 
why, in the country at large or in any State, there should be even so 
much as consideration given to the talk of surrender to the ideas 
they represent. 
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BLAINE’S “LOYALTY ” TO HARRISON. 


THE people of this country are never happier, so far as their 
Presidents are concerned, than when their chief magistrates are 
either bachelors or childless. This has been very well demonstrated 
during the past few weeks by the somewhat amusing antics of that 
amusing young man, Russell B. Harrison, son and heir of His Ex- 


‘cellency the President of the United States. Since his father’s eleva- 


tion to the Presidency, he has given himself airs by means of his 
connection with a newspaper in his adopted State, Montana, and 
by his relations to two weekly papers in New York. Upon what 
—_ he was taken in as a sort of partner in these enterprises 

never been revealed. But there was probably an idea on the 
part of the owners of them that it would be a good thing, looked 
at from a business point of view, to have a son of the President of 
the United States among their nominal owners. 

For some time these papers have been putting forth a series of 
inspired articles, the first and most important of which took occasion 
to assert in the strongest and most positive terms that Mr. Harrison’s 
Secretary of State was thoroughly ‘‘loyal” to his chief in his as- 
pirations for re-election. The meaning of the word “ loyal” was 
that under no circumstances would Mr. Blaine be a candidate for 
President, but that, on the other hand, he would support the pre- 
tensions of his chief with whatever patronage, power, or eloquence 
he might possess. The official announcement of this purpose has 
pout 4 a good deal of trepidation among conductors of party 
organs. They have found it somewhat difficult to be thoroughly 
true to the administration when there were supposed to be two 
elements in it, one led by the President himself, and the other by 
his Secretary of State. This was rendered all the more difficult by 
the fact that most of the Blaine shouters among the newspapers 
had been provided with important offices. Therefore, when Russell 
Harrison made his “inspired ” announcement of the ‘loyalty ” of 
Mr. Blaine, there was apparent at once a great feeling of relief in 
this matter. ; 

The bet has, however, been made a good many times as to 
what loyalty means. It has been asked, for instance, whether, if 
Mr. Blaine found his health thoroughly restored by the time the 
National Republican Convention was held next year, he would then 
approve himself so aap “loyal” to Mr. Harrison. Then, 
too, the inquiry has naturally been made whether Mr. Blaine’s 
“loyalty” would be greatly promoted by any improvement that 
might appear in the chances of success between this and the time for 
holding the Convention. If either of these contingencies should 
arise, the old-time Blaine supporters, who have not yet received 
recognition in the way of offices, have been inclined to assert that 
their patron would not show himself so loyal as the son of the Pres- 
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ident would like to have him do. In other words, there is, now as 
ever, a continual suspicion that Mr. Blaine’s position is a matter of 
interest. He is as willing now as he was in the days of the Little 
Rock Railroad, to ‘‘ cast an anchor to windward.” If his per- 
sonal ambition cannot be promoted, he may still not be entirely a 
‘* deadhead in the enterprise,” but nobody will have an opportunity 
to question his devotion to his chief. But, in — of inspired 
articles in Presidential organs edited h» members of the family, Mr. 
Blaine is likely to do just about what he thinks best for the fosee 
tary of State, without much regard to the interests or ambitions of 
the President. 

That Mr. Blaine will be ioyal to his chief may perhaps be taken 
as assured, simply because neither his health, nor the chances of 
success, nor the other elements that promise to promote his own 
prospects, will have a promising look. There is a strong feeling 
that Mr. Blaine does not believe the Presidency is for him. He is 
popularly supposed to class himself with Clay and Webster, as men 
who always wanted but never could get the Presidency. But, in 
any event, he is not likely to look for a nomination that is merely 
the naming of a candidate without regard to success at the polls. 
That he is satisfied with his present office nobody who knows him 
will for a moment believe or assert ; but that he will stick to that 
if he can get nothing else, that he will take whatever of power he 
can .get when he cannot get what he wants, may be accepted as 
true, simply because they are the inevitable conclusions from Mr. 
Blaine’s entire political career. 

The country does not need any inspired assurances to enable it 
to reach these conclusions, and the sooner the President is able 
to shut off these utterances by his son, the better chance he will 
have of gaining and holding the good opinion of his countrymen. 


THE ‘‘HERESY” OF A NEW BISHOP. 


ALL at once, practically without notice from anybody or to any- 
body, an epidemic of heresy has broken out. Thus far the attack 
is confined practically to the region east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains: the West, which had troubles of this sort a few years ago, 
appears thus far fairly to have escaped the new visitation. How 
long this condition of affairs will last, when the disease may spread 
itself to every part of the country,.it would be difficult to predict; 
but the fact is that thus far it has been confined to an apparently 
small locality; and there are no doubt a great many people who will 
hope that the spread of the contagion may be stopped. 

Although this epidemic is confined to a limited section of the 
country, it has apparently no denominational limits. There have 
even been signs recently that some of the clergy, and even of the 
Hierarchy of the Catholic Church, are not entirely free from the 
tendency to ask questions, which is about the first manifestation of 
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the presence of this dreadful disease. But, so far as its dangerous 
tendencies are concerned, it may be said to be confined to the vari- 
ous Protestant Churches. In Massachusetts it has broken out, not 
in a radical or dangerous form, but simply because Phillips Brooks, 
a man more liberal-minded than his fellows, has been elected Bishop 
of that diocese. Dr. Brooks, it is safe to say, is the greatest 
preacher now living in the United States. He is a man of great 
ability, much eloquence, of unquestioned character and sound 
morals. Looked at from a personal point of view, there is not a 
— objection to the man from the beginning of his career to the 
end. Theologically speaking, he is, as he always has been, a strict 
Churchman. Thoroughly intelligent as to its history and its offices, 
completely American from every point of view, he has perhaps done 
quite as much to remove many of the long-existing prejudices 
against the Episcopal Church of the United States as any other 
man among its communicants. 

But he has long been what is known inside ecclesiastical lines as 
a Broad Churchman. It is difficult for a layman, or for those who 
are not communicants of this ancient Church, to understand thor- 
oughly what is meant by Broad Church ; at the same time it is 
undeniable that the influence of the division has been thorough] 
helpful to the Church, not only in this country, but in England, 
the home of the Mother Church itself. Generally speaking, it is 

robably safe to define a Broad Churchman as one who, while be- 
ieving the cardinal principles of his religion, does not give undue 
or unnatural attention to its forms and ceremonies, or attach undue 
importance to its historical position. Probably the Broad Church- 
man looks to the organization of which he is a communicant as 
more of a human agency than does his brother of the High Church, 
and he probably is inclined to give somewhat more heed to its forms 
and ceremonies than his other brother, the Low Churchman. 

In any event, Phillips Brooks has been classed with the school 
of the late Dean Stanley and the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar 
rather than with any of the best known clergymen of their connec- 
tion in this country. This is probably due to the fact that Dr. 
Brooks, like the men just mentioned, stands head and shoulders 
above everybody else, speaking from an intellectual point of view. 
Each of them has thoroughly adapted the demands of modern cult- 
ure to the highest expression of religious conviction as well as of 
dogma, and each of them has insisted that, while the Church has a 
divine origin, it has also duties that are distinctly human, which 
render it important for it to become part and parcel of the great 
world in which it must live. Dr. Brooks has not been above fra- 
ternity with the clergy of other denominations; and his eloquence 
has perhaps drawn to him more men who would naturally feel indif- 
ferent to religious conviction or duty than has that of any other man 
in the country, of whatever denomination. This seems to be the only 
ground for the charge of heresy or false doctrine of which some of 
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his brethren accuse him. If he had been a little more strict—and 
perhaps a carping critic would say, a little Jess haman—no stand- 
ing committee in a single diocese of the United States would have 
voted against his confirmation as je and no member of the 
House of Bishops would have felt impelled to protest against his 
consecration as a bishop. But, distinctly human himself, Dr. 
Brooks has recognized the humanity of the members of other 
denominations or persuasions, and so, when he enters upon the 
duties of his see—which he is certain to do at no distant day 
—he will carry with him something of the suspicion of heresy. 
And yet, it will be difficult, even for his accusers, to define 
wherein Dr. Brooks has committed an offence against the straightest 
sect of the Church. He thoroughly believes in its dogmas and its 
divine origin. But he evidently believes. too that the Church, 
looked at from a human point of view, is not entirely perfect; in 
other words, that all its acts have not thus far been infallible. 
Consequently, he is willing to adapt it as perfectly as possible to 
human purposes, always bearing in mind its divine origin, always 
keeping in view its history and its traditions. _ 
he truth is that the Episcopal Church was for a long time 
handicapped in this country. The forcible breaking of our rela- 
tions with Great Britain did a great deal to produce a prejudice 
against it. That this was unjust constitutes no reason for denying 
its existence. But the type of man represented by Dr. Brooks, 
whether in the laity, the clergy, or in Episcopal office, has done 
much to overcome this prejudice, and it would have been a se- 
rious step toward retrogression if one of the greatest men in the 
United States could have been kept out of a Bishopric merely 
because he had been liberal and human-minded. The Episcopal 
Church of the United States can confer upon Phillips Brooks no 
honor. ‘There is no Bishopric so large or important that it would 
bring to him any new distinction. He has made his place, and has 
brought to the Church of which he is a distinguished communicant 
many of the honors that it might otherwise have missed. Looked at 
from whatever point of view, it is gratifying that those of different 
mind have not been able to affect his position in that great organiza- 
tion, which has before it a work quite as important as any other de- 
nomination of the Christian Church. Therefore, if Phillips Brooks 
wanted to be a Bishop, or if his friends were anxious to have him 
enjoy that dignity, it is a | grew to know that the veto power of 
the dioceses and House of Bishops has not been invoked against 
him because he has not shown himself bigoted or narrow. 


’ one of the most se 
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PASSING NOTES. 


THE tendency to charge prominent clergymen with heresy is not 
confined to the Episcopal Church. It seems to run rampant in 
almost every prominent Christian denomination. It is only a 
month ago that the Union Theological Seminary was practically 
condemned for the utterances of one of its new professors, Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs. It was not intended, any more than in the case 
of the new Bisho of Massachusetts, that, as a man, Dr. Briggs 
should be censured. It was merely a sort of roundabout way of 
saying to the seminary that Dr. Briggs’s teaching was not in entire 
accord with the canons of the Westminster Confession. But the 
outcome of the contest, so far as the Presbyterian General Assembly 
was concerned, was the demonstrated attachment to Princeton 
College. Dr. Briggs is recognized everywhere, in all Churches, as 

olarly as well as one of the most pious of men. 
His own confession of faith, avowed at a recent meeting of his own 
presbytery, was certainly as far removed from heresy, looked at 
from a modern point of view, as could be imagined. But, being 
more scholarly, he saw further than most men, not only into the 
Westminster Confession itself, but into Scripture, into reason, 
which he avowedly gives the position of a part of religious faith, 
and perhaps even into the dictates and decrees of the Almighty 
Himself, because it is fair to presume that a man with great gifts 
has greater power in this direction than men of smaller ones. It 
is not probable that any very serious result will come from the fail- 
ure to endorse Dr. Briggs at the General Assembly in Detroit. It 
may make the Union Theological Seminary what it used to be, an 
independent teaching body, from which a great number of able and 
pious men may be graduated to enter Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional pulpits. But that it will not drive either Dr. Briggs or his 
friends into an independent position may be regarded as certain. 
He is not a man of the Swing order, who can be forced out of his 
Church merely because of the opposition or narrowness of some of 
his co-laborers. 


Dr. William 8. Rainsford and Dr. R. Heber Newton, both of New 
York, are also somewhat under the ban of their ecclesiastical asso- 
ciates, charges having been preferred against both of them by some 
of the clergy of the see over which the Right Reverend Dr. Henry 
C. Potter presides. In their case, as in that of Dr. Brooks, it seems 
to be a question not at all of life or character, and very little of 
dogma, but of great mental activity. In their calling both of these 
men have done great good, not only to the world, but to the par- 
ticular Church of which they are communicants and clergymen. 
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They, too, have been broad-minded, recognizing that the Church 
cannot make itself a narrow personal corporation; that it must, like 
even the most worldly of bodies, have recruits; that it must go out 
and carry the Gospel to men, regardless of the particular dogma to 
which they may cling. It is safe to assume that neither of them 
will be driven out of the Episcopal Church, as it is that both of 
them will continue honored, respected, and able clergymen of an 
important Church, and that they will contribute to its welfare, and 
that of the sphere in which their work is done. 


Even in the conservative communion of the Baptists, charges of 
heresy have been made against Dr. Bridgman, also of New York. 
Indeed, New York seems to be a sort of centre of contagion in this 
epidemic of heresy. But Dr. Bridgman has proceeded upon the 
old and well-recognized principle that 


‘* He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 


That is, he has left the Baptist Communion and taken timely refuge 
in the Episcopal Church, where it is supposed he will soon seek an 
opportunity of taking orders. ‘This is probably due to the fact that 
charges of heresy go a good deal farther in the Baptist Church than 
in any other. In that communion the foundations of faith seem to 
be so solid that anybody who is accused of tampering with them is 
dealt with promptly and severely. It was, perhaps, an act of wis- 
dom for Dr. Bridgman thus to excommunicate himself. It cer- 
tainly was so if, as his expressed opinion seems to indicate, he no. 
longer believed in the foundation tenets of his persuasion. <A great 
many preachers who have brought upon them these charges of 
heresy during the past few years, have done so because they have 
deliberately sought to remain inside certain Churches when they 
could no longer believe or preach the doctrines of them. Sucha 
thing is quite as culpable as it is for the associates of clergymen to 
accuse them of heresy simply because they are broad-minded and 
can see further. 


Ever since the election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency, it has 
been charged by his virulent critics—whom, indeed, it is fair to 
characterize as his enemies—that the people of Buffalo, the city in 
which he spent all his early life, and where he began his political 
career, were very much disgruntled with him because of dissatisfac- 
tion over the distribution of local patronage. But if anybody had 
been seriously inclined to believe such a charge, he has now found 
his answer. In the early part of May Mr. Cleveland took occasion 
to visit the scenes of his youth. He had not been in Buffalo since 
November, 1885, during the first year of his Presidency, when he 


returned home to vote for the candidates of his party for Governor 
and other State offices. No welcome could have been more kindly 
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than that extended to Mr. Cleveland in Buffalo, and consequently 
no answer to the charges already mentioned could have been more 
emphatic. He had discouraged anything like display over his visit, 
but in spite of this he was accorded every honor that could be given 
to any man, and invitations were showered upon him in such num- 
ber that they could not even be acknowledged during his brief visit. 


During his visit Mr. Cleveland made three speeches, the first at 
the celebration of the jubilee of the Young Men’s German Associa- 
tion, in which he reviewed carefully the position of the Germans 
in this country. No estimate of the services of these people has 
been made which was more just and conservative than his. It isso 
unusual for a. public man to escape demagogy when dealing with 
the contribution of a foreign element to our development, that Mr. 
Cleveland deserves unusual commendation for his success. In his 
speech there was not, from beginning to end, a single word that 
showed a desire to pander for votes or to claim an undue prominence 
for the work of the Germanelement. On the other hand, his recog- 
nition of their contribution was — and hearty, and his 
admonition to them to keep in mind the development of a broader 
Americanism was worthy of the man, and will be useful not only 
to the German element itself, but to every class of our population, 
native as well as foreign-born. 


Mr. Cleveland’s second speech was devoted to a personal review 
of his career in Buffalo and to pathetic references to his early asso- 
ciates, many of whom are long since dead. His third speech was 
in some respects the most important political one he has deliv- 
ered since his retirement from the Presidency. In it he took | 
occasion to combat specifically the prevailing tendency toward 
extravagance in public expenditures. This has been with him 
a favorite question ever since his election as Mayor of Buffalo, and 
he has not delivered an important address or message in which he 
did not refer to it in terms of the severest reprobation. But, in the 
present instance, the whole speech was given to the consideration of 
this question, and the response to it has been so general that it is 
certain to do a vast amount of good in recalling our people to a 
realization of the condition into which they are drifting. It cer- 
tainly needed some such word from a man of his high standing 
and character, to recall the American people directly and forcibly 
from the socialistic tendencies into which they seem to be going so 
rapidly. While doing this Mr. Cleveland did not for a moment 
surrender the dominant issue of tariff reform. In fact, he so 
coupled them together as to show that the tendency to extravagance 
is a direct result of the system of unnecessary taxation to which the 
country has for so many years devoted its power. The words of 
no dozen men in the United States could so influence their fellow- 
citizens as will those strong, impassioned utterances of their one 
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honored ex-President, Mr. Cleveland. That his words will be heard 
and heeded cannot be questioned. 


In this issue of the Magazine will be found an important paper 
reviewing the political career of Governor Horace Boies of Lowa. 
This article was written by Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann, formerly 
one of the leading Democrats of Iowa, now a citizen of Missouri. 
Mr. Lehmann might have had any position in the gift of his party 
in Iowa; but, as he had no political ambitions, he has chosen what’ 
will perhaps generally be conceded to be the better part, and will 
devote himself entirely to his profession. Nevertheless, this article 
shows that he has in no way lost his interest in politics because he 
is only of it and not in it. 


It is proper to say, too, that this article is only the first of a 
series which will review the careers of a few of the younger men 
in the Democratic party in the different sections of the country. 
It is hoped, in,due course of time, to present sketches and esti- 
mates of Senator Vilas, of Wisconsin; Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania; Governor Russell, of Massachusetts; William R. Morrison, 
of Illinois; Governor Campbell, of Ohio; and such others as 
are already prominent or may become so within the next year.’ 
It is elie that such a series will be welcomed by our readers 
everywhere. There is no intention whatever of making such 
sketches and estimates Presidential booms. In fact, it is intended 
to carry out a policy distinctly opposite to this. The old and well- 
recognized leaders of the party do not need that such a process 
should be applied to them; but with the younger ones the case is 
different, and such estimates will be prepared by men thoroughly 
familiar with the subjects of them, and may be accepted as a fair 
presentation of their claims upon the confidence of party and 
public. 


Tue President has a Family Organ anda Son. The last is one 
of the proprietors of the second named; and in his dual capacity of 
son and organ-grinder, he has seen no divided duty. His news- 
paper and the President’s oratorical efforts have had a common 
aim. Secretary Blaine has been the subject of much Jaudation on 
account of his free-trade accomplishments and his conduct of the 
diplomatic correspondence growing out of the New Orleans episode, 
and both the President and the Family Organ have taken the alarm. 
On his delegate hunt in the West the President claimed for himself 
all the doubtful credit for what is known as the reciprocity provision 
of the McKinley law, though he failed to explain the hat-smashing 
scene in the room of the Senate committee on appropriations, in 
which Mr. Blaine destroyed a new silk tile because the tariff bill 
failed to open a new market for another bushel of wheat or another 
barrel of pork. Those who know Mr. Blaine will not readily be- 
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lieve that he ever destroyed any part of his wardrobe or other i 
sonal effects merely because Congress had refused to adopt a policy 
suggested by President Benjamin Harrison. It is not at all prob- 
able that, to use a common expression, he is tearing his shirt to 
promote the political fortunes of the President. He is not that 
sort of man; and if Mr. Harrison desires a half-interest in the Sec- 
retary’s new fur-trade enterprise, he will have to exhibit the articles 
of copartnership, bearing Mr. Blaine’s sign-manual, in proof of his 
title. 


But, the country will give full credit to a part of what the Organ 
claims in behalf of Mr. Harrison, concerning the Italian matter. 
There never was anything in this ridiculous subject, about which so 
much fuss has been made ; and the only feature that gave it even 


\ the appearance of seriousness was the somewhat pretentious tele- 


m which was sent to the governor of Louisiana. If that had 
scan omitted, Rudini’s organ-and-monkey parade would have had 
no license to occupy public attention. The rest of the contention 
upon the part of the United States was so plain that it might have 
been left to any clerk in the State Department with perfect safety. 
But the Son’s newspaper says that the President dictated that 
telegram, and this is probably true. As it was the only thing in 
the whole affair which gave color to the otherwise ‘absurd pretence 
made by Italy, the Secretary of State can well afford to allow 
this much of the claim; and he would not suffer much in public 
estimation if he were to allow the whole correspondence to be 
credited to Mr. Harrison; for since the. fireworks have ceased to 
scintillate, everybody sees that the peanut and spaghetti war was 
only a sham battle at the best. 


The Family Organ, however, does not content itself with 
attempting to rob Mr. Blaine of whatever credit he is entitled to 
on account of the miserable false pretence embodied in the McKinley 
law, and for his behavior in the schoolboy quarrel with Rudini. 
It tries to force his hand in the Presidential game. In technical 
language, Mr. Blaine appears to be sitting behind four aces, and the 
Son’s newspaper is trying to make him pass out by raising the ante; 
but the Secretary is not to be bluffed. When that effulgent and 
pyrotechnic gentleman known as Fire-alarm Foraker startled the 
meeting of ublican clubs in Cincinnati with his insult to the 
President and his outburst for Blaine, the Son thought the time 
had arrived for the Secretary of State to say something, and as that 
gentleman was silent, the Son took it upon himself to announce 
that Mr. Blaine would not antagonize the President in his ambition 
for a second term. The failure of Mr. Blaine to confirm this 
announcement may have been disappointing to the Son, but no one 
else expected the Secretary to notice it. It is reported, however, 
that he has not entirely ignored these utterances of the Family 
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Organ, but that he has more than once been heard to complain of 
being disciplined by the —g It is a happy situation, Mr, 
Blaine still holds his hand, and has the Republican party up his 
sleeve. He will probably give the pot to Mr. Harrison, but if he 
does, all the spectators will be permitted to observe that the Secre- 
tary does it because he thinks there is nothing in it but the ante. 


The Pension Bureau, always so prolific of scandals, is admirabl 
maintaining its reputation. Recent developments show the practi- 
cal operation of the favorite Republican theory that public office is 
a private snap. ‘The son of the Commissioner, who was chief clerk 
of the bureau, has been charged with making merchandise of posi- 
tions in the public service, and with converting to his own use money 
which belonged to the ‘‘ conscience fund” of the Government. It 
seems that some conscience-stricken pensioner, using “ Honesty ” 
as his nom de plume, returned $72, which he had improperly re- 
ceived, to the pension office, and that the chief clerk subjected the 
money to suspicious handling, though he eventually covered the 
amount into the Treasury. After an investigation, the authorities 
of the Interior Department deemed the conduct of this young man 
unworthy of a government employé, but instead of dismissing him, 
they permitted him to tender his resignation, which they accepted, — 
giving him, however, thirty days’ leave of absence with pay as a 
reward for his apparent faithfulness to the private-snap theory. 

Why the son should be turned out and the father retained is a 

_ Subject for the casuists. ‘The inquiry made by a committee of the 
House of Representatives last winter brought to light some circum- 
stances affecting *he Commissioner which were at least as suspicious 
as any that have been given to the public in which the chief clerk 
was concerned. Both these worthies were pension attorneys in 
Washington when the elder was made Commissioner; and apparently 
the only change which was made was, to transfer them to positions 
in which they could act officially upon the business of their firm, 
which was put into the hands ofa brother of the chief clerk. If 
the alleged malfeasance of these officials is to be traced to the place 
of its ultimate responsibility, the blame will be found to be outside 
the pension building. 


It is said that the money which young Mr. Raum has been ac- 
cused of misappropriating was placed in his hands because of the 
law clerk’s doubt as to its proper disposition. This is hardly 
credible. The propriety of appropriating it to the erection of a 
monument to ‘‘ Honesty ” seems to be too clear for doubt; unless 
it is the policy of the Pension Bureau to discourage the emulation 
of that worthy pensioner in his idiosyrcrasy. 


Who paid the expenses of the President’s late peregrination? It 
has been said that Mr. Harrison himself defrayed the cost. The 
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President is ambitious, but he is no spendthrift, and that trip was 
expensive. If he paid for it, he can, of course, show his checks. 
It is said that he pays all his obligations by check, and that his 
bank book will show a separate entry for each amount he pays, 
even if it is less than one dollar. 

Mr. Huntington, Sir George Pullman, and the Postmaster-General 
have been, in turn, credited with having furnished the necessary 
funds, but as to each of these gentlemen the credit has been more 
or less positively disavowed. It is very well established that the 
President has at times been the beneficiary of the liberality of Mr. 
Wanamaker, notably as a candidate in 1888, and it is gravely sus- 
a that that gentleman owes his present official position to Mr. 

arrison’s gratitude; but why should either of the other gentlemen 
named care to invest so largely in a campaign for a second term ? 
One of them is the owner of great interests in the Pacific railroads, 
and these roads are indebted to the Government beyond their abil- 
ity to pay. The other is much concerned in an enterprise which is 
subject to Congressional regulations of inter-state commerce. 

It is not at all likely that anyone has attempted to influence ex- 
ecutive action in an improper way, but the circumstances surround- 
ing the election of 1888, together with the gift-cottage incident and 
the Glen Echo real-estate enterprise have subjected the administra- 
tion to the suspicion of carelessness in the acceptance of gratuities ; 
and the filing of some checks as exhibits in substantiation of the 
claim that Mr. Harrison paid for his recent journey across the con- 
tinent may be expected to take place at any early date. 


Mr. McKinley is to be the Republican candidate for governor of 
Ohio; and as his campaign progresses, a Senate committee is to 
investigate the operation of his tariff and customs administrative 
laws. This is a very fortunate conjunction of circumstances. The 
committee will show the state of affairs, and the major will, from 
day to day, explain the relation of cause and effect. ‘The malicious 
free-traders and the hypocritical tariff-reférmers have all along in- 
sisted that the tariff is a tax, the amount of which, substantially, is 
added to the price of the articles upon which it islevied. McKinley 
now has his opportunity, and he will demonstrate the falsity of this 
outrageous claim. The new tariff bill, as everybody knows, repealed 
the duty on some grades of sugar, and doubled the rates on tin plate. 
The committee will show that the price of sugar has fallen and that 
the price of tin plate has risen. Now, it is a favorite theory with the 
major that revenue duties increase prices, while protective duties 
have the contrary effect. ‘This theory will satisfactorily explain the 
fall in the price of sugar, for the sugar tax was almost a revenue 
duty; but it will hardly suffice to explain the rise in the price of tin 
plate, since the duty on this article was avowedly laid for protection 
and for no other purpose, the major saying, substantially, in his re- 
port on the bill, that his purpose was to stop the importation of tin 
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late. He said, also, this: “The bill provides that the increased 
uty shall not go into effect until July 1, 1891, and it is believed that 
manufacturers, encouraged by this proposed legislation in the mean- 
time, will adapt their plants to the new production, and that in the 
end the advanced duty will not enhance the cost to the consumer, but 
eventuate in lower and steadier prices to the American consumer.” 

Perhaps he will ask a suspension of judgment on the ground that 
the end has not yet been reached, and that the “ advanced duty ” 
has not had time to “ eventuate in lower and steadier prices.” That 
is the old, old plea, and it is not likely that it will be changed now. 
The committee will show like results, and McKinley will give like 
explanations as to hundreds of other articles, and all the time the 
free-traders will continue to claim that the McKinley law has de- 
monstrated that the tariff is a tax, because the prices of those 
articles upon which duties were increased have gone up, and the 
prices of those things from which the duties were removed have 
gone down. 

The major will also prove the consistency of the praetor pro- 
vision with the home-market theory of the ‘protectionists, and inci- 
dentally, while praising the free-trade features of the bill, he may 
tell how it happened that he and his committee refused to incorpo- 
rate reciprocity provisions in the measure when Mr. Blaine requested 
them to do so, and why it was that the Senate delayed the insertion 
of even the emasculated thing which was finally inserted, until after 
the Secretary had denounced the bill in his vigorous way. 

A good many other things will have to be elucidated; and if the 
Democrats will only press the major for their explanation, they will 
have the pleasure of seeing him wound up in a web of sophistry 
and ridiculously inconsistent assertions, from which he will never 
be able to extricate himself, expert as he is in that sort of business. 


Speaking of the McKinley law, is it not strange that even its 
friends do not point to any benefit which it has produced to the 
country, save what has resulted from its free-trade tendencies in cer- 
tain particulars ? They can all indulge in prophecies as to what it 
is going to do in the way of creating new industries, giving employ- 
ment to workmen, and increasing their wages. This is all easy 
enough, but prophecy is not an exact science, and so far no one has 
been xble to indicate even approximately the time for the people to 
begin the enjoyment of the manifold increase of taxation. But the 
repeals and reductions of duty, though few, produced their effects 
as soon as they became operative; and every time a agra paral has 
felt called upon to tell the public what a great bill McKinley has 
_ given to the country,, he has mentioned these few instances of repeal 
and reduction. Cheap sugar is the burden of the song, and with 
this is joined the ninety-nine per cent rebate on imported raw ma- 
terials when exported under certain conditions. The equivocal free 
trade with some of the South American countries comes in for its 
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share of glorification; but never is there a single specification as to 
any good which has resulted from an increase of duty, unless the 
tin-plate establishments may be ys ; and it has been proved 
over and over again, that all the statements concerning the facto- 
ries alleged to have been established for the manufacture of tin plate 
are bald prevarications, while the price of the plate has been largely 
increased, even between the time of the enactment of the law and 
the going into effect of the higher rate of duty—all in anticipation 
of the state of the market which is to follow the first of July. 


It is a satisfaction to note the interest which President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has manifested during the past few years in public affairs. 
He has not hesitated to speak freely on topics of interest to all good 
citizens, and his words have always been sincere and suggestive. It 
is of no consequence whether one may or may not agree with what 
he says ; his speeches are chiefly-interesting because they are made 
by one who does not hesitate to break from the academic rut, and 
take part in practical affairs. His example is an admirable one, and 
it is to be hoped that other educators will profit by it. College 
presidents and professors would make far better citizens if they 
would devote their wisdom and acquirements not merely to their pro- 
fessional work, but to benefiting the government and people as well. 


The project of founding a Thédtre Libre in Boston for the pro- 
duction of new plays by American writers is one that must com- 
mend itself to all who are interested in the drama, and who believe 
that there is ability among our younger authors to produce good 
dramatic work if they receive encouragement to undertake it. At 
present the drama in this country—if the trash which is offered at 
many of our theatres may be called drama—is in a sad state of de- 
generacy. Few plays worthy of consideration have been written by 
American authors during the past few years. One can count on 
one hand the living dramatists of this country who have done 
creditable work. Bronson Howard is the best of these, but even he 

_ is celebrated for his failures as well as his successes. The taste of 
our theatre-going public has been vitiated by farcical productions 
which have neither wit nor reason to commend them, and which 
depend chiefly for popular favor upon ‘‘ horse-play,” vulgar jokes, 
and the so-called “specialties ” of actors whose performances sug- 
gest those of the old English mountebanks. Any effort to raise 
the character of the plays produced here and to pan the best 
work of native dramatists is worthy of encouragement, and it is to be 
hoped that the movement in this direction now contemplated in Bos- 
ton will not only be carried out, but that it will also prove to be a 
pioneer among other efforts of a similar character in different parts 
of the country. If the Boston Thédtre Libre beéomes a reality and 
a success, why should not New York, the American theatrical centre, 
also establish one ? 
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SPECIAL MENTION. 


TRAVEL BETWEEN NEw YORK AND BosTon. 


THE Providence Line, the wel] known and popular summer route 
between New York and Boston and all eastern points, reopened for 
the season of 1891 on Monday, May 18th. The nia 2 steamers 
Connecticut and Massachusetis are in commission. Leaving New 
York from Pier 29 North River at 6.30 p.m. daily, except Sunday, 
connecting at Providence with express train, with Wagner palace 
cars, arriving at Boston at 7.10 a.m. Among the many advantages 
of this line is the fact that it has the longest water route and 
shortest rail ride of any Sound line, thus giving passengers a full 
night’s rest. The steamers are unsurpassed in beauty and comfort, 
among the unique excellences being the main-deck dining-room, a 
feature possessed by no other Sound line. 


A GREAT TUNNEL. 


In January, 1884, the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel Company 
was legally incorporated in Colorado, to open a gateway or tunnel, 
for mining and railway purposes, directly through the great min- 
eral belt of the State, as it exists in the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains. This tunnel enters the east side of the mountains at a 
point sixty miles due west from Denver, is already in four thou- 
sand feet on the east side and fifteen hundred feet on the west side, 
and has crossed several veins rich in gold, silver, and lead, so that 


the ~~ + is already beginning to receive returns for the capital 


invested. ‘I'he tunnel will be a total of 25,200 feet long; will 
be 4,441 feet below the apex of Grey’s Peak, through which great 
snow-capped mountain it is being driven; will be cut through, so 
that access to more than 250 veins of gold and silver ore can be had 
for perpetual mining ; and when completed, as it will be, can be 
used for railway purposes, as it will shorten the railway distance 
between Denver and Salt Lake City more than 225 miles, It isa 
work of national importance, and one that — with surplus 
money should encourage for the benefits it will bring to the mining 
industry and to railway transportation. Work goes forward stead- 
ily day and night, more than one hundred tons of rock and mineral 
being each day removed by blasting and running out on cars. On 


the night of May 30 last four nien were killed in the east end 
of the tunnel by the premature discharge of a blast. This is the 
first accident ever occurring in the works. The size of the tunnel 
is now fifteen feet by ten, five feet of its breast, or about 750 square 
feet of rock, being thrown down each daily blast. 


AND Backwarp Boys, 
A soxnoot for delicate and backward boys is in successful opera- 
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tion in New London, Conn, The number is limited to ten. Dr. 
Williamson, the principal, has long been known as a successful 
physician and teacher. The school is open all the year round. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


“THe Care and Feeding of Infants” is the title of a most valu- 
able little book issued by the proprietors of Mellin’s Food, the 
Doliber-Goodale Co., 41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass, It will be 
of great assistance to every mother in feeding her child. Send for 
a copy ; it will be mailed free to any address. ; 


BICYCLES. 


BicycLEs—24-inch, ball-bearing, $35 ; 26-inch, $45; 28-inch, $60; 
30-inch, $65. Guaranteed. Write J. E. Poorman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for catalogue. Dealers wanted. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE biography of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Froude has been 
looked for, since it was announced, with impatience ; and so far as 
the ability displayed in the work is considered is quite equal to the 
expectation of the public. But though the obligations of a biog- 
rapher have not been defined specifically, it would seem that the 
historian should occupy the same relation to his subject that his 
lawyer does to the defendant in a suit. The public are both judge 
and jury, and render their decision upon the concurrent testimony 
of the plaintiff and the fellow-citizens of the defendant. 

What is fair in an historian, who represents no man, is treachery in 
a biographer. Mr. Froude has been singularly unfortunate in his 
biographical memoirs of o— men, unless he pas to make of 
himself an iconoclast of the great men upon whose career we have 
looked with admiration or emulation, as he seems to degrade all he 
touches by a kind of inferential detraction. First came his “‘ Short 
Studies upon Great Subjects,” in which he subjected the old nobility 
of Ireland to the harrow of his literary research and keen sarcasm. 
This cannot be unwittingly done, for in one of these short studies 
he showed how nobly he could depict a great and good man when 
sufficiently removed by time from his microbe-detecting historical 


microscope. But what can be said in defence of his study of the 
Irish kings—the Tara’s Hall of Moore, so dear to the Irish heart, 
on the walls of which hang eternally the chords which “ broke at 
night” and told the tale of liberty overthrown. 

roude gloats over the semi-barbaric desolation in which the 
kings sat in rude state. In sharp, incisive phrases he jeers at their 
abject terror as the foe approached, and their unbecoming haste as 
they gathered up their robes and fled.. One-shudders to think what 
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he would have said had he been writing of our Lord in the garden 
of Gethsemane, or of His apostles as they fled from city to sas A after 
scourgings and imprisonment, but nevertheless the living deposi- 
taries of the New Testament for the salvation of mankind. Where- 
ever Froude treats of prostrate power and suffering humanity, 
every instinct of pity an yf grand is eliminated from the story. 
Mary Queen of Scots’s headless body is insulted by an unmanly and 
ree criticism, while our hearts are palpitating and aching with 
sympathy for the anguish which his magic pencil has portrayed 
with startling realism. Decorum requires that the judge should 
not preside at the execution, and one feels revolt at the author 
who first dooms the character of his subject to death, and insults 
the quivering remains as they lie prone before us. 

The hapless and outraged Catherine of Arragon is made a spec- 
tacle of coarse slovenliness, ignorance, and bigotry in order to por- 
tray Henry VIII. as the “ Defender of the Faith;” and the foun- 
tains of the beautiful Alhambra, according toa the account of Mr. 
Froude, seem to have been unequal to cleansing Ferdinand and 
Isabella of the dust and soil of their kingdom. Cesar’s fame was 
fixed too high to be blackened or diminished by the eae of 
Mr. Froude, but Thomas Carlyle and Lord Beaconsfield have fallen 
before this image-breaker. He has exposed their feet of clay, though 
in the latter case he has certainly called the attention of the world 
to the noble brazen figure which rested upon them. There is not, 
however, a single youthful extravaganza of the splendid young He- 


brew which he has not portrayed with grim severity. His morning . 


and evening canes, his scarlet waistcoat, his terror of the brigands, 
and every other littleness attributable by one enemy to another, not- 
withstanding that the descendant of the Lara who took with pride 
the name of Israel as more distinctive of their ancient but despised 
origin never showed the white feather in challenging his enemies 
to mortal or forensic combat. When the great Conservative leader, 
who was himself a regular communicant ‘‘ of the Church,” strolled 
into the diocesan conference, with Bishop Wilberforce in the chair, 
the audience was the most formidable that.man can meet in this 
age, composed as it was of the wits and scholars of Oxford, the 
‘rationalists and philosophers,” and ‘those who believed the only 
alternative was the swmma theologie.” Added to this, the consensus 
of the meeting was in support of the Liberal party. Froude de- 
scribes Disraeli’s appearance as he might that of a. mountebank: 
‘* He lounged into the assembly in a black velvet shooting-coat and 
a wideawake hat, as if he had been accidentally passing through 
the town.” ‘ He was famous, or at least notorious.” ‘‘ He began 
in his usual affected manner, slowly and rather pompously, as 
if he had nothing to say beyond perfunctory platitudes.” It seems 
not to have occurred to his biographer’s at By that a Christianized 
Israelite might well have hesitated before this highly critical assem- 
bly of bright young men, whose weapons were sharp and newly 
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tempered, and whose armor was perfectly adjusted and trussed, and 
the animus of whom was hostile. To these was added the body of 
experienced theologians, who listened curiously to this foreign ally, 
doubting, quiescent, but also ready for combat on the first occasion; 
the Broad, the High, and the Prayer-book Christians all warily 
watching their supposed Roman Catholic adversary. Such an 
audience might have daunted even such an intellectual giant as 
Disraeli; but to admit this would have been to place him in a 
modest and dignified light, and his biographer will have none of 
this in his memoir, for, as his eloquent subject said in his address, 
“* Doubt is an element of criticism, and the element of criticism is 
necessarily sceptical.” And it is criticism and not biography that 
Mr. Froude writes. After an eloquent protest, enforced by cogent 
reasoning, the orator burst forth with a comparison of the Eng- 
lish, German, and French deistical and atheistical so-called philoso- 
hers who had produced the French Revolution as their bloody - 
uit. He took this splendid flight of oratory: ‘‘ When the turbu- 
lence was over, when the waters had subsided, the sacred heights of 
Sinai and Calvary were again revealed, and amidst the wreck of 
thrones, extinct nations, and abolished laws, mankind, tried by so — 
many sorrows, purified by so much suffering, and wise with such 
unprecedented experience, bowed again before divine truths that 
omnipotence had entrusted to the custody of a chosen people. .. . 
The function of science is the interpretation of nature, and the 
interpretation of the highest nature is the highest science. What 
is the highest nature? Man is the highest nature. But I must 
say that when I compare the interpretation of the highest nature by 
the most advanced, the most fashionable, school of modern science 
with some other teaching with which we are familiar, I am not 
prepared to admit that the lecture-room is more scientific than the 
church. What is the question now placed before society with glib 
assurance the most astounding ? The question is this: Is man an 
ape.or an angel? I, my lord, am on the side of the angels. I re- 
poem with indignation and abhorrence the contrary view, which 
believe foreign to the ¢Gonscience of humanity. . . . What does the 
Church teach us? That man is made in the image of his Maker. . . . 
Upon an acceptance of that divine interpretation, for which we 
are indebted to the Church, and of which the Church is the guar 
dian, all salutary legislation depends. That truth is the at ap 
curity for civilization and the only guarantee of real progress.” 
Froude now begins his mocking comments. ‘Mr. Disraeli is 
on the side of the angels. Pit and gallery echoed with laughter. 
Fellows and tutors repeated the phrase over their port in the com- 
mon room with shaking sides. . . . Did Disraeli mean it, or was 
it but an idle jest ? And what must a man be who could exercisé 
his wit on such a subject?” And then, lest the literary and dis- 


. tinguished audience should appear to be a dignified and imposing 


body, Froude adds ; ‘‘ Disraeli was at least as much in earnest as his 
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audience.” He calls the witticism a “ note of scorn,” but adds that it 
has preserved the truth ‘‘ better than any affectation of pious horror, 
which indeed would have been out of place in the presence of such 
an assembly.” -'Then why assail the orator by doubting bis sincer- 
ity because he used the only available weapon? Is not Froude’s 
memoir a satire rather than a biography ?—a Trojan horse from 
which destruction and death issue to the reputation of whomso- 
ever he pretends to delineate? As Froude unwittingly portrays 
Disraeli Re was strictly honest in money matters, moral in his life, a 
stemious in his food and his pleasures, a blameless husband, a devoted 
friend. Witness his splendid biography of Lord George Bentinck, 
and his grief over his friend Clay’s untimely death. He was an 
eloquent, fearless, and incorruptible statesman, who never failed to 
speak for the rights of the people, always, of course, adhering to 
his dogma, that ‘‘ The divine right of kings may have been a plea 
for feeble tyrants, but the divine right of government is the key of 
human progress, and without it government sinks into a police, 
and a nation is degraded into a mob. . ... National institutions 
were the ramparts of a multitude against large estates, ae 
political power derived from a limited class.” He always desir 
and labored most earnestly to ‘‘change back the oligarchy into a 
generous aristocracy round a real throne;” and to “infuse life and 
vigor into the Church as the trainer of the nation.” But he was 
no fawner upon the aristocracy, for at an early age he declared that 
he knew some gentlemen who dated their genealogy from the Con- 
quest, but a noble with a Norman pedigree was as “ rare an animal as 
a wolf.” Disraeli’s prescience foresaw what a ‘‘ many-headed mon- 
ster thing ” the House of Commons might become; and he made a 
remark which also might well be applied to our Congress: ‘‘ I can- 
not force from my mind the conviction that a House of Commons 
concentrating in itself the whole powers of the State might—I 
should say would—constitute a despotism of the most formidable 
description.” And this wise utterance seems more profound now 
that the lower classes, led by demagogues, are clamoring for the 
disestablishment of the Church and of primogeniture, and, as a 
consequence, of the House of Lords—the restraining power in 
Parliamentary government. 

That Disraeli was consistent in his opinions is evinced by an 
epigrammatic utterance in his early years. ‘‘ A weak government,” 
which he believed a popular government to be, ‘‘ resolves society 
into its original elements, and robbery becomes more honorable than 
war, inasmuch as the robber is paid, and the’ soldier is in arrears.” 

Mr. Froude is such an able man, and is divinely gifted with such 


power of eloquent demonstration, that one is shocked to find that 


the man who could formulate such an exposition as he does of the 
condition of England fifty years ago could be gy the petty, 
scandalous interpretation of circumstances in the family life and 
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pote career of the great Israelite which deforms this hypercritical 
ut eloquent memoir. ; 

As an evidence of bis grace, strength, and diction I give a pas- 

e of force and beauty: ‘‘ The British Islands were covered with 
the shells of institutions which no longer answered the purpose for 
which they were intended. The privileges remained. The duties 
attaching to them were either unperformed or, from change of 
circumstances, incapable of performance. .. . Irregularities in 
human life are like the river cataracts and waterfalls which attract 
the landscape-painter. ‘The historian dwells upon them because 
they are dramatically interesting, but the broad features of those 
ages must be looked for in the commonplace character of every-day 
existence, which can be traced os in the effects which it has pro- 
duced. . . . Liberty, in the modern sense, where the rights of 
man take the place of the duties of man—such a liberty they neither 
sought nor desired. As in an army, each man had had his own 

ition under a graduated scale of authority, and the work was 
ae seen where rank was highest.” 

Yet this learned and eloquent historian and political economist de- 
scends from his high place to deface the monument he has reared to 
one whom he evidently in measure respected and admired, by little 
flings at his sincerity, his fealty, and even at his need of rest and the 
domestic virtues which inclined him to seek a country home where 
he might spend his few leisure hours with the woman to whom his 

ratitude was so great that it became a law, and love sprang forth 
from it and endured until the end. 

‘‘ Being the leader of the country gentlemen, he aspired to be 
a country gentleman himself; to be a magistrate, to sit in top- 
boots at quarter-sessions and manage local business.” Could any un- 
prejudiced observer imagine Disraeli aspiring to sit in top-boots at 
quarter-sessions? When his distinguished father died he mourned 
him deeply, and Mrs. Disraeli paid the tender tribute to her 
father-in-law of a handsome Hughenden. Froude 
says it was “to fasten the name and fame of the Disraelis upon 
the ground”! The act was filial and graceful, but the motive 
was not what it should have been, according to this too impartial 
biographer. 

How much less kind and charitable are the utterances of this 
Englishman upon the motives of his distinguished countryman than 


those of ex-President Jefferson Davis, who, when smarting under 


defeat, and knowing the full extent of the power which Disraeli 
exercised against the recognition of the Confederate Government, 
was asked his opinion of the two statesmen: who then were the 
respective leaders of the Liberal and the Conservative parties in 
the kingdom. He said: ‘‘ Disraeli impresses me asa man of strong 
enthusiasm and noble aims, cursed by. a.mocking. exterior. and -a 
trenchant wit which in the one case -conceals.and_belies:his. great 


‘impulses, and in. the other makes enemies of those who-would other- 
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wise admire and defend him. Mr. Gladstone impresses me as an 
eloquent humbug, absolutely without enthusiasm and very nearly | 
without sincerity, but ble with a genial manner which wins the 
battles his inconsistency and coldness should lose.” 

It is weary work to look over so great a biography, glittering on 
every page with jewels from the ‘‘ old mine ” which we have learned 
to value so highly, and find an admixture of base metal in the gold. 

GEORGE WINCHESTER. 


Canada, and the Canadian Question; by Goldwin Smith, D.C. L.; 
with map (Macmillan & Co., London; Hunter, Rose & Co., 
Toronto).—The policy and destiny of our northern neighbor are 
riddles that will yet cause more heart-searchings and hard words 
among statesmen and patriots than even the political convulsions 
we have been experiencing on both sides of the boundary line. 
The Armageddon of Canada has yet to be fought. We hear the 
din of preparation, and watch the preliminary skirmishes, interest- 
ing enough as far as we understand them; but we, as outside ob- 
servers, have known too little of the conditions and the issues at 
stake to be able to take a really comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion. Politics seem more complicated in Canada than even in our 
own exuberant hothouse. The wayfaring man, though no fool, 

ets lost among the mazes of variegated party-hedges, the Grits and 

G. O. P.’s, the Protectionists, Reciprocityites, and Commercial 
Unionists, the Anglo-Scotch Protestant and the French Catholic 
races, which, with other interests, cut across the main lines of 
political partisanship, and muddle our wits. Here, in the very nick 
of time, and with ideal qualifications, the writer of this epoch- 
making book steps forward and offers to make our pathway clear 
and straight. . 

What Prof. Bryce has done for the student of our own system 
in his profound treatise, “The American Commonwealth,” Prof. 
Goldwin Smith has, with the like marked success, achieved in this 
work on his adopted country. His convictions and desires regard- 
ing the future of Canada are sufficiently well known to enable the 
reader to make his own adjustments as he proceeds. He may rely 
upon the author as perfectly frank. Nothing is minced or with- 
held. Mr. Goldwin Smith has been classified as a party all by him- 
self, and he evidently accepts the description as accurate, perhaps 
as a compliment. 

The nature of the book is declared at the outset: “This work... 
is neither elaborate description nor detailed history, but the presen- 
tation of a case and a problem.” It is due to the author’s modesty 
to explain that his chapters form an exceptionally lucid and valu- 
able compendium of the best information, historical and social, 
gotheret from authoritative sources, duly acknowledged. The 

rench Province, as he calls Quebec, is first described, then the 
British Provinces. Two chapters are given to French Canada be 
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fore and after the Conquest. These are followed glance at 
the history of Upper Canada, and a chapter on the United Prov- 
inces after the appearance of Lord Durham and his “‘ very able and 
memorable Report (1839).” Chapter VIII. deals trenchantly with 
the Federal Constitution, of which more hereafter; and “The Fruits 
of Confederation” are criticised in the next section. These histori- 
cal retrospects lead up, in Chapter X., to what forms the kernel of 
the book, “ The Canadian Question.” This opens with a consider- 
ation of Canada in its state of dependence, followed by sections on 
Independence, Imperial Federation, Political Union, and Com- 
mercial Union. 

Three valuable are appended, on ‘‘ Canadian Banks and 
Banking,” by Mr. H. W. Darling, ex-president of the Toronto 
‘Board of Trade; on the “ Agriculture of Ontario,” by Mr. Thos. 
Shaw, Prof. of Agriculture at a College ; and on the ‘‘ Min- 
eral Resources of Canada,” by Mr. 'T. D. Ledyard, Toronto. 

Before proceeding to the author’s solution of the problem it will 
be well to sketch his view of the conditions in a few extracts from 
the opening chapters. He laments the undeveloped resources of 
the country. “ Rich by nature, poor by policy, might be written 
over Canada’s door.” Society in rural districts is not particularly 
fascinating. The farmer has a hard time of it outdoors and in. 
He has prospered, but has to pinch, and to drive shrewish bargains. 
“* His diet is not so good as it ought to be, partly because he cannot 
bear to keep for himself anything that his farm produces if it will 
) fetch a good price; partly because his cookery is vile. . . Fried 
pork, bread ill-baked, heavy pies, coarse and strong green tea ac- 
count for the advertisements of pills which everywhere meet the 
: eye, and perhaps in part for the increase of lunacy. From liquor, 
. however, the Canadian farmer abstains.” There are no village 
squires, as in the old country. Wealth betakes itself to the cities, 
and is “‘the worse for having no rural duties.” Signs of snobber 
are not wanting among the newly rich. ‘‘ Where there is -wealt 
there will be social distinctions, and opulence even at Toronto 
sometimes ventures to put a cockade in the coachman’s hat. . . 
But aristocracy is a hateful word to the Canadian as well as to the 
American ear.” It follows naturally that the domestic-servant 
difficulty flourishes in Canada as elsewhere, and an evil not un- 
known in our own large cities seems to keep it company. ‘‘ An- 
other unattractive manifestation of the democratic spirit is the 
behavior, in cities at least, of the lower class of Canadian boys. . . 
) Neither the schoolmaster nor anybody else dares effectually to 
F correct the young citizens.” Of city government we learn that 
i ‘a city is now merely a densely peopled district in special need of 
scientific administration. Its social unity is gone, and the ehief 
men live in suburban mansions, and are above taking part in-muni-_. 
cipal affairs, while nobody knows the citizens of his own. street.- 
‘Combination for the purpose of selecting aldermen is out of ques-- 
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tion, and you come by a fell necessity under the rule of the ward 
litician, which means maladministration, waste, neglect of public 
ealth, and too often jobbery and corruption.” The Roman Church 
is indicated as the quarter whence mischiefs dire and wide-spread- 
ing are certain sooner or later to emanate. In French Canada, 
where the Church is absolute, the bulk of the people are illiterate, 
and it is said that even the mayor of a town is not always able to 
write. “Quebec is a theocracy. While Rome has been losing her 
hold on Old France and on all the European nations, she has re- 
tained, nay tightened, it here. . . While the people are poor, the 
Church is, for such a country, immensely rich. . .. The Jesuit cap- 
tures the Episcopate, fills the Church with his spirit, extends his 
empire on all sides. . . Against Protestantism and its pretended 
rights he proclaims open war. It has no rights, he says ; it is merely 
a triumphant imposture; no religion has any right, or ought to be 
treated o the State as having any, but that of Rome. . . On such 
a course the ship of the French Church of Quebec is now steering, 
with the Jesuit at the helm. If she holds on,a collision can hardl 
fail to ensue.” , 

The pomp and state of Government House is bitterly ridiculed in 
the chapter on the-Federal Constitution. ‘‘The Constitution of the 
Canadian Dominion has a false front of monarchy. The king who 
reigns and does not govern is represented by a Governor-General 
who does the same, and the Governor-General solemnly delegates 
his impotence to a puppet Lieutenant-Governor in each province. . . 
Religious Canada prays each Sunday that they may govern well, on 
the understanding that heaven will never be so unconstitutional as 
to grant her prayer.” But when we pass through this “ false front 


into the real edifice we find that it is a federal republic after the 


Americal model, though with certain modifications derived partly 
from the British source.” Practically there is rather more Federal 
power in the Canadian system, perhaps too great a bias toward cen- 
tralization. Bryce lays much stress on the objection to the Ameri- 
can system that the President and his Cabinet have no seats in 


Congress, thus escaping direct criticism and responsibility for their 
acts, besides being powerless to share in eee etion. In Canada the 
English plan obtains. The Premier and his Cabinet sit in Parlia- 
ment, where they can initiate and largely control legislation. Not 
being fixtures for a four-year term, they are liable to be turned out 
‘of place and power at any moment by an adverse vote. The check 
on the executive is thus direct and potent. ‘‘ Another plea for the 
Canadian system is that by a sure and constitutional process it 
brings the executive into agreement with the legislature and the 
eople, whereas (in President Johnson’s case) no remedy could be 
leaned except the very rough remedy of impeachment. It is on this 
account that some Canadians boast that their system is more dem- 
-ocratic than that of the Americans, and taunt the American Re- 
public with being: monarchical and even autocratic,” —Mr. Goldwin 
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Smith has not much faith in the policy of paying representatives. 
‘It is democratic with a vengeance, and is a pretty sure way 
of turning the highest of callings into a trade not so high.” He 
distrusts the popular franchise; “among the American errors, of 
which even Liberal who took part in founding the Canadian Con- 
federation promised themselves to steer clear, was universal suff- 
rage. . . But the inevitable Dutch auction has been going on, and 
it is evident that to universal suffrage—to manh suffrage at 
least—Dominion and Provinces will soon come. Already they have 
come to its very verge.” 

These examples must suffice of the delightful key ae that 
marks the distribution of the author’s pats on the back and eye- 
blacking blows. 

What does so clear-sighted an observer think of the Canadian 
agg and how would he solve it, or, rather, what solution . 
oes he predict? In answer to the electioneering charges of 
treason he calmly remarks that er Canadian or American, 
‘has ever proposed that Canada should change her political rela- 

. tions to the mother country without the mother country’s consent. 
It is a greater glory for England to be honored as the mother of 
free nations rather than of dependencies. She would free herself 
from many vat complications arising out of diplomatic Fishery 
disputes and Iris antipathy if she would “ withdraw politically from 
the American continent.” She can derive no military strength 
from a dependency 3,000 miles away, having no army or navy of its 
own. ‘‘She cannot even derive that false show of strength sol- 
emnly styled ‘ prestige’; the weakness is too patent and confessed 
to deceive even an opponent capable of taking pa pr for a 
stone wall.” In the event of a war between England and France, 
“the hearts of the French-Canadians, if not their arms, would be 
on the wrong side ;” by which Mr. Smith means the anti-English 
side, or, perhaps more specifically, the Catholic side. He quotes an 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies who, forty years ago, wrote that 
in his opinion Canada is necessarily “a most dangerous possession 


for this country” in case of war; “any present uses not obtainable 
from (it) as an independent nation I regard as no more than the 
dust in the balance compared with the evil contingencies.” Mr. 
‘Smith endorses this, and protests against being thought unpatriotic 
in confessing it. We have seen how little value he attaches to 
restige. This leads him to smile at the easy vanity which flatters 
itself that attachment to a great nation is a sharing of its greatness. 
“<It does, but only as a dependent; it bears the train—not wears 
the royal robe.” England gets into trouble, as she assuredly will 
one of these fine mornings, Canada is warned of the nasty entangle- 
ments she may be entrapped into, and is advised to save herself 
while there is time from “ the quarrels of England all over the world, 
with which Canada has nothing to do,” but by which ‘her commerce 
may any day be cut up, and want brought into her homes,” 
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Mr. Smith is a disbeliever in the practicability of any scheme 
of Imperial Federation. Mr. Sheppard’s paper on this subject in 
BELFORD’s MaGazINE for February renders it needless to do more 
than refer to it as an able statement of the case which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith here opposes. Under the heading “ Political Union” the 
author begins with the quaint plea that “annexation is an ugl 
word.” Political union let it be henceforth. Ugly or beautiful, 
annexation is the iron hand inside the velvet glove, and annexation 
is what the author counsels. ‘The union of Canada with the United 
States, he contends, would give the entire continent a guarantee for 
a miNennial peace. Canada and her people would bask in sweet 
i a “The Americans would gain in full proportion, as 

ngland gains by her commercial union with Wales and Scotland.” 

There would be an increase rather than a decrease in the affection 
for the mother country ; —— hostility on the part of the 
American Republic to Great Britain would then become impossi- 
ble.” Of the “ blatant loyalty” which some prize too highly he says, 
“if a Canadian makes a violent and offensive demonstration of it 
against those whom he accuses of American + jg you are apt 
presently to find him in the employment of some American com‘ 
pany, peddling for an American house, or accepting a call to the 
other side of the Line.” A further consideration in favor of politi- 
cal union is that the pressure of the foreign element in the United 
States, unused to self-government, and.out of sympathy with the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit, calls for all the strengthening influences which 
Canada can supply in her sturdy people. Americans would cor- 
dially appreciate “the advantages and the accession of greatness 
which would accrue to the Republic by the entrance of Canada into 
the Union.” In this instance “the royal rebe” would, of course, 
need no train-bearer, as it would be a dual garment without that 


undignified appenmage. A difficulty in the way of annexation is . 


discernible in the ponte unwitting remark, apropos of despots and 
viceroys, ‘‘a republic which annexes must incorporate, and would 
only weaken itself by incorporating disaffection.” In a letter from 
the author to the London 7imes, in 1888, he says: “I have never 
failed in any part of this discussion frankly to avow my belief that 
the day will come when the English-speaking race upon this con- 
tinent will be one people . . and England, as the parent of all, 
will rejoice in the reunion.” This good time coming is assured of 
success in advance, seeing that the consummation devoutly to be 
wished depends upon the voluntary assent and consent of all par- 
ties concerned in the absorption. 

Such is a fair outline of a masterly statement of the Canadian 
situation. If its distinguished author cannot be regarded as a dis- 
interested participant in the discussion, he is certainly outspoken, 
and possesses rare qualifications for his statesmanlike task. His 

singularly forcible style, the effectiveness of which is perhaps 
chiefly due to the writer’s avoidance of false style, and the pithy 
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form of his fact-statements, carry the reader smoothly over what, 
in less skilled hands, would be a very jolty road. He need not have 
coveted ‘‘the touch of Voltaire” to impart “anything like liveli- 
j ness” to his subject, when we find so grave a no te ng capable of 
quips like these: “ Football is much played, and under the English 
rules, everything being kicked except the ball.” “The official 
world of Ottawa is naturally loyal to itself, and not all Canada is 
official.” ‘The Governor-General lies under the twofold disad- 
vantage of being a personage to whom it is difficult to speak the 
truth, and of beg always in an official capital where, on certain 
subjects, not much truth is spoken.” 


OuiveR LEIex. 


Mary Magdalen: A Novel, by Edgar Saltus:(Belford Company). 
—If this book was an 1 wg it was certainly a happy one, ke 
in some respects it is the best work which the author has produced. 
It is inferior to “'Tristrem Varick” in character analysis, and to 
‘“‘The Pace that Kills” in conciseness and vigor of expression. 
But it is superior to both in that noblest and most essential ve 
thent: of all art, imagination. It is rich in color—as rich and 
warm, and, we may add, as bizarre, as Géréme’s canvases. The 
floridity of style and exuberance of epithet which have frequently 
seemed inappropriate in the treatment of modern American life 
are perfectly adapted to the period and subject now chosen. Ob- 
serve the description of a twilight in Palestine, 94: “The 
day was fading, and on the amphitheatre which the hills made the 
sun seemed to balance itself, the disk blood-red. ... Presently a 
star appeared and quivered, then another came, and though over- 
head were streaks of pink, and, where the sun had been, a violence 
of red and orange, the east retained its cobalt, night was remote— 
an echo of price from the neighboring faubourg, the cry of ele- 

hants impatient for their fodder, alone indicating that a day was 
ead. ... The sky seemed immeasurably distant.. For some time: 
it had been hesitating between different shades of blue, but now it 
chose a fathomless indigo ; Night unloosed her draperies and, with ° 
the prodigality of a queen who reigns co when she falls, flung 
out upon them uncounted stars.” Applied to commonplace New 
York, such a description would have been extravagant ; applied to 
the Orient, the land of dreams, of odors and marvels, it is grace- 
fully harmonious. The word ‘‘faubourg,” associated as it is with 
the French capital, and with riots and barricades, is the only: dis- 
cordant note. 
i The story opens with a chariot-race. Possessed of an affluence 
ee of material, it seems that the author could very well have dispensed 
: with an incident staled by frequent use in historic fiction. Never- 
theless he gives it an original turn, and puts the scene before us in 
a few careless but masterly touches. Evidently feeling that he is 
not presenting a discovery, but impressed with its picturesqueness, 
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he leaves it in outline, and does not pause to work it up to high 
finish. The disaster to the two chariots is a merciless piece of 
realism. The winning of the scarlet chariot is a mere hint, but full 
of dramatic suggestion: ‘‘ Down upon that barrier of blood and 
death swept the scarlet car. In a second it veered and passed ; in 
that second a flash of steel had cut the reins, and, as the car swung 
round, the driver, released, was tossed to the track. What then 
befell him no one cared: ... The car itself, unguided, continued 
vertiginously on its course. If it had lagged before, there was no 
lagging now. The hoofs that beat upon the ring plunged with it 


through the din down upon Emerald, and beyond it to the goal.. 


And as the last dolphin vanished and the seventh ball was re- 
moved, the palm was granted, and the spectators shouted a saluta- 
a to the giver of the games—Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 

alilee.” 

The description of John the Baptist in chains is another bit of 
harsh realism. ‘‘Iohanan was hideous. His ankles were in stocks ; 
a chain about his waist was looped in a ring that hung from the 
wall. About his body were tattered furs, his hair was tangled, the 
face drawn and yellow. His lips twitched, and his gums were as 
those of a camel that has journeyed too far.... On the terrace he 
was a blur, a nightmare in a garden.” In vivid contrast to this 
sorrowful being is Mary herself, as she stands before him, wonder- 
ing and scornful ; a beautiful, careless, sinful creature, whose soul, 
yet unawakened, leaves her only a splendid animal, a thing of the 
senses, yet with slumbering pen of that pure love and devo- 
tion for which she was to be forgiven those weaknesses which the 
world to-day, in its superior holiness and wisdom, will not pardon 
inan erring woman. ‘‘ Tantalizing as temptation, Mary stood just 
beyond his reach. Her eyes were full of compliments, her body 
was bent, and, in the folds of her gown, held back, she swayed a 
little, in the attitude of one cajoling a tiger. She was quite at 
home and at her ease, and yet prepared for instant flight.” In an- 
other place the picture is more complete: ‘‘ Her eyes were sultry, 
darkened with stibium ; on her cheek was the pink of the sea-shell, 
and her lips made one vermilion rhyme. The face was. oval and 
rather small ; and though it was as beautiful as victory, the won- 
ders of her eyes, which looked the haunts of hope fulfilled, the 


wonder of her mouth, which seemed to promise more than any 


mortal mouth could give, were forgotten in her hair, which was 
not orange nor flame, but a blending of both.” This has the true 
flavor of the East. It is reminiscent of the poets of Persia, whose 
women have eyes ‘‘of deepest night and the gleam of large 
stars,” and whose lips are ‘‘ pomegranates cleft in twain.” 


We see her again practising her arts. ‘In one hand she held a. 


cup of horn, narrower at the top than at the end ; in it were dice 
made of the knee-joints of gazelles, and these she rattled in his 
beard. ... The eyes of the emir vacillated. He undid a string of 
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gems and placed them on the table’s edge. Mary unclasped a coil 
of emeralds and rattled the dice again. She held the cup high up, 
then spilled the contents out. 

«* * Ashtaroth !’ the emir cried. He had won. 

“‘Mary leaned forward, and fawned upon his breast, and gazed 
into his face. Her breath had the fragrance of his own oasis. 

“<< No, beautiful Sultan, it is I.’ ith the back of her hand she 
disturbed the dice. ‘I am Ashtaroth, am I not ?’ 

“‘Questioningly the emir explored the unfathomable eyes that 
gazed into his.... Then he nodded, and Mary turned and 
gathered the jewels from the cloth of byssus where they lay.” 

At her first meeting with Christ her sleeping soul begins to stir 
within her. She is vaguely disturbed. Her life of pleasure turns 
to nausea. Her purchased loves, the gross, animal existence she 
has led sicken her, she does not yet know why. ‘‘Mary did not 
seem to hear. She was engrossed in the rabbi (Christ), and Pandera 
had to tug at her sleeve before she consented to return to a life in 
which he seemingly had a part. ... She had the air of one whose 
mind is elsewhere. Into her face a vacancy had come ; she seemed 
incapable of reply... During the meal that followed, Mary, the 
toast of the tetrarchy, she whose wit and brilliance had been echoed 
even in Rome, wrapped herself in a mantle of silence. . . When at last 
Pandera . . ..attempted to whisper in her ear, she left the room. . .. 
Her life had indeed been full, yet that morning its nausea had 
mounted to her heart. At the words of the rabbi the horizon had 
expanded, the dream of immortality returned. ... An echo came to 
her, Repent, yet still the way was obscure. ... ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that sorrow and are heavy-laden,’ she heard him say; and, as 
with a great sob of joy she rose to that gracious summons, night 
seized her. When she awoke, a newer dawn had come.” 

Her spiritual development is rapid. She recognizes her Redeemer 
and the enormity of her past life of sensuality at once. She 
loathes the many acts of profanation of her womanhood ; the men 
who have been at once her victims and partners in vice she seems 
to forget, and to charge herself only with her burden of sin. In 
this way, it is seen, she wins her first hope of regeneration. She is 
utterly humble, ready for self-sacrifice, bowed down in lowliness of 
shame for the first time recognized. ‘‘ A woman who‘had entered 
from the recess approached circuitously, and kneeling beside him 
let a tear... fall upon his unsandalled feet... The Master seemed 
depressed. The great secret which in all the world he alone pos- 
sessed may have weighed with him. But he turned to Mary and 
looked at her. As he looked she bent yet lower. The marvel of 
her hair was unconfined ; it fell about her in tangled streams of 
gold and flame, while on his feet there-fell tears such as no woman 
ever shed before. . . . Now, at the feet of Mercy, for the first time 
Repentance knelt.... The Master stretched his hand. For a 
moment it rested on her head, , .. A sob broke from her, but in it 
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was something which betokened peace. ... ‘Her sins, it may be, 
are many, but, Simon, they are forgiven—for she has loved much.’ ” 
The beauty of this noble picture is marred by but one blur, all the 
‘more pitiable because the scene would otherwise have been one of 
the sweetest and most reverential in modern fiction—Judas, one of 
the guests at the feast, ‘‘ sat bolt upright, fumbling Mary with his 
violent eyes.” It is like a jeer in the midst of a fervent prayer, a 
shriek of laughter dominating a solemn anthem. 

One noticeable feature of this book is the development of dignit 
and beauty as the story progresses. It seems as if the theme, whic 
in the beginning had presented only its picturesque aspect to the 
author’s mind, grew upon him as he wrote, until his own personality 
became lost in the solemn grandeur of the poem of the redemption. 
No one, even the most orthodox, can resent one thought which 
Mr. Saltus has suggested, so far as his treatment of his subject is 
concerned. He has taken off his sandals to walk in a holy place, 
and while he does not bow to the carven images in the shrine, 
which have no meaning to any elevated mind, and which are wooden 
mockeries of a wonderful life, he shows that he feels in his heart the 
solemn influence which pervades the atmosphere of the Temple. 

Christ is introduced quietly and with no theatrical paraphernalia. 
He seems a man, as men saw him until their inner sight was 
opened. There are no ewan halos, no spangled robes, none of 
the petty accessories which catch the vulgar, and degrade love to 
superstition. Whatever the reader’s belief may be, the Christ of 
this volume cannot fail to win his respect. He has the best of 
all traits in a man, manliness. The sweetness of his character is 
tinged. with a prevailing sadness, not as pertaining to his own fore- 
seen doom, but from abiding pity for the great, suffering, sinning 
world. The trial of Jesus and the scene before Pilate are power- 
fully written, and thence, through a brief description of the Cruci- 
fixion, the story proceeds rapidly to its conclusion. ‘‘ The stone 
which stood before the sepulchre had rolled away. At her side 
the Christ stood. In his eyes were golden ne: in his face 
Truth shone revealed. She stared, dumb with the unexpected joy 
of belief confirmed, blinded by the sudden light, while he who had 
_ rent the bonds of death passed on into the poe pan, day.” 

Here and there in this book we may feel inclined to quarrel with 
an epithet, or what seems a needless innovation in the spelling of 
names, as for example ‘“‘ Zabdia” for Zebedee, ‘“‘Ichanan” for 
John, ‘‘Capharnahum” for Capernaum, ‘‘ Belsarazzur” for Bel- 
shazzar; but the beauty, dignity, and sincerity of the work as a 
whole leave little desire in the mind to pick small flaws or to com- 
plain of trifles, 

CHakLEs Lotin HILDRETH, 
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